In  the  final  days  of  the 
meeting,  all  participants 
joined  together  to  pro- 
duce an  Adinkra  cloth, 
used  in  the  traditional 
dress  of  Ghana.  The  sym- 
bols used  in  the  printing 
were  specifically  selected 
to  express  the  themes  of 
hope  and  unity.  This 
cloth  became  a common 
expression  of  faith  for  all 
who  met  in  Accra  for  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion. 
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PREFACE 


Last  summer,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  gathered  for  two  weeks  at  the  University  of  Ghana,  Legon. 
Two  main  themes  were  on  the  agenda.  During  the  first  week,  the  Com- 
mission dealt  with  the  study  “Giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is  within 
us”  ;in  the  second  week,  it  turned  its  attention  to  issues  directly  related 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  documents  and  reports  presented  in 
this  volume  reflect  the  discussions  and  findings  of  the  meeting. 

Three  years  ago,  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in 
Louvain,  it  was  decided  to  initiate  a study  under  the  title  “Giving 
account  of  the  hope”,  taken  from  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter.  This  was  to 
be  an  attempt  to  reflect  together  on  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
contemporary  world.  From  the  beginning,  the  emphasis  was  not  on  for- 
mulating an  agreed  statement  of  faith ; this  study  was  conceived  rather 
as  an  invitation  to  the  churches  to  give  expression  to  their  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  from  their  own  experience,  and  to  share  their  convictions  and 
insights  with  other  churches.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
launched  this  study  because  it  felt  that  only  by  starting  from  the  centre 
of  their  faith  could  the  churches  overcome  their  division.  As  long  as 
they  continue  to  deal  with  the  differences  inherited  from  the  past,  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  enter  the  One  committed  fellowship  which  they  are 
called  to  constitute  in  the  world.  Only  as  they  recognize  each  other  as 
living  in  and  proclaiming  the  same  faith,  will  they  have  the  freedom  to 
move  forward  together ; and  only  then  will  they  become  the  One  body 
of  Christ  within  the  tensions  and  conflicts  of  the  present  world.  There 
was  a wide  and  enthusiastic  response,  many  participated  and  the  debate 
in  Accra  was  able  to  build  upon  the  numerous  contributions  received. 
The  meeting  provided  for  a genuine  confrontation  between  vastly  dif- 
fering approaches  and  expressions  of  faith,  and  this  exchange  undoubt- 
edly led  to  a deeper  mutual  understanding.  The  report  contained  in  this 


•Nkonsonkonson:  chain.  The  symbol  depicts  unity,  responsibility,  and  inter- 
dependence. 
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volume  is  a first  attempt  to  affirm  together  the  One  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
within  the  great  variety  of  expression.  Obviously,  the  study  is  not  yet 
completed  and  it  will  remain  a major  concern  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  for  several  years.  The  report,  therefore,  is  offered  here  as  a 
further  invitation  to  churches  to  participate,  and  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  of  service  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  task  of  expressing 
and  proclaiming  together  the  Gospel  today. 

The  emphasis  of  this  study,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  unity  among 
the  churches  can  simply  be  taken  for  granted ; the  power  of  division  has 
not  diminished  and  the  search  for  unity  must  continue.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  deliberately  chose  as  its  second  theme  “The  unity  of  the 
Church”.  What  does  the  goal  of  visible  unity  require  from  the 
churches?  Can  we  describe  that  goal  more  clearly  today?  What  steps 
must  be  taken  at  each  level  of  the  churches’  life  to  advance  towards  a 
fuller  expression  of  our  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ?  In  particular,  what 
does  unity  require  in  each  region  of  the  world?  Theological  and  ecclesi- 
ological  debates  have  perhaps  had  the  tendency  to  speak  about  unity  in 
too  general  terms;  ultimately,  however,  unity  is  the  committed  fellow- 
ship of  particular  people  in  a particular  place.  Therefore,  progress  can 
be  made  only  if  the  specificity  of  each  situation  is  taken  into  account. 
The  Commission  engaged  in  debates  on  all  these  questions.  It  consid- 
ered a fresh  description  of  the  unity  we  seek,  and  discussed  specific 
ways  and  means  of  advancing  towards  that  goal.  Immediately  preceding 
the  Commission  meeting,  Faith  and  Order  held  a consultation  on 
church  union  in  Africa.  The  report  of  the  consultation,  which  is  also 
included  in  this  volume,  provides  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  gen- 
eral theological  clarification  of  the  nature  of  unity  can  be  related  to  the 
requirements  of  a particular  region.  It  also  devoted  much  of  its  time  to 
the  discussion  of  agreed  statements  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry. 

This  volume  does  not  contain  all  the  documents  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Accra.  Those  interested  in  the 
detailed  proceedings  should  consult  the  volume  containing  the  minutes 
and  a number  of  important  addresses  and  documents.1  Further,  the 
three  statements  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  which  represent 
the  results  of  a study  process  which  has  extended  over  a period  of  sev- 
eral years  and  was  concluded  at  the  meeting  in  Accra,  are  published 
separately.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  decided  to  suspend  the 
work  on  these  issues  for  the  time  being,  and  to  submit  the  three  state- 
ments to  the  churches  for  their  reaction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  publica- 
tion will  carry  forward  the  debate  which  is  obviously  essential  for  the 
future  of  the  ecumenical  movement.2 

‘Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  Accra,  1974.  Faith  and  Order 
Paper,  No.  71.  Geneva:  WCC,  1974. 

2 One  Baptism,  one  Eucharist,  and  a mutually  recognized  Ministry.  Faith  and 
Order  Paper,  No.  73.  Geneva:  WCC,  1975. 
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The  cover  design  for  this  book  illustrates  Adinkra  symbols  which  are 
cut  into  wooden  blocks  and  are  traditionally  used  in  the  printing  of 
cloth  in  Ghana.  Each  sign  has  a definite  meaning  and  carries  a special 
message.  In  the  final  days  of  our  meeting,  a local  artist  invited  all  the 
participants  to  use  symbols  relating  to  the  themes  of  hope  and  unity  to 
produce  together  an  Adinkra  cloth.  Because  of  the  richness  of  language 
contained  in  these  symbols,  it  was  easy  to  find  signs  relevant  to  our 
topics.  One  sign  symbolizes  “I  fear  none  but  God”,  another  expresses 
confidence  and  hope;  one  sign  means  “In  unity  is  strength”,  another 
recalls  the  indisputable  truth  that  “One  head  can  never  constitute  a 
council”.  The  use  of  these  signs  reinforced  an  insight  which  had  become 
important  at  the  meeting : There  are  many  ways  and  means  to  express 
our  faith,  hope  and  unity  — not  only  through  words.  Everything  which 
is  capable  of  communicating  meaning  must  be  used  to  glorify  and 
and  confess  the  name  of  Christ. 


Lukas  Vischer 
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One  Man’s 
Description 


Martin  Conway 


Most  conferences  are  memorable  because  of  the  people  who  are  brought 
together.  Some  are  remembered  especially  by  the  place  in  which  they 
meet.  Others  go  down  in  history  above  all  for  the  fresh  contribution 
they  are  able  to  bring  to  an  understanding  of  their  theme  and  topics. 
The  Accra  Conference  was  for  me  an  unusually  happy  blend  of  all  three. 

The  People 

Any  genuinely  international  conference  is  a rewarding  experience  on 
account  of  the  mixture  of  people  to  be  met  and  listened  to. 

Where  in  reports  of  earlier  World  Council  conferences  one  would  have 
wanted  to  dwell  on  the  fascination  of  meeting  people  from  different 
confessional  backgrounds,  this  was  much  less  in  the  forefront  at  Accra. 
We  did  indeed  come  from  divided  churches  — Eastern  Orthodox,  non- 
Chalcedonian  or  Oriental  Orthodox,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Baptist, 
Anglican,  Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile,  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church, 
Faith  Brotherhood  Praying  Circle  of  Ghana,  non-Church  Movement  of 
Japan,  and  a strong  group  of  Roman  Catholics  — who,  although  their 
church  as  such,  like  some  of  these  last,  is  not  a member  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  are  as  committed  as  any  to  the  work  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  But  the  primary  experience  was  of  how  much 
we  have  in  common  and  how  badly  we  needed  each  other  in  the  com- 
mon struggle  for  faith  and  obedience  under  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

•Mr  Conway,  formerly  Editorial  Secretary  at  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Geneva,  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Affairs  of  the  British 
Council  of  Churches,  London. 

•Ese  ne  Tekrema:  the  teeth  and  the  tongue.  A symbol  of  interdependence  - the 
complementary  nature  of  man  to  man,  nation  to  nation. 
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Distinctive  confessional  loyalties  came  to  the  surface  interestingly, 
however,  on  at  least  three  occasions.  Professor  Lehmann,  for  instance,  in 
speaking  of  a possible  Roman  Catholic  vision  of  how  the  churches  could 
move  into  unity  (see  below  p.  95)  frankly  acknowledged  “a  difficult 
problem” : “The  Catholic  Church  firmly  maintains  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  bestowed  unity  on  it  from  the  beginning  and,  as  we  Catholics 
believe,  for  all  times.  Catholic  ecclesiology  affirms  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  has  not  been  lost  even  by  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  This 
statement  must,  of  course,  be  viewed  in  constant  tension  to  that  other 
truth  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  which  attributes  an  authentic 
ecclesiological  status  to  the  non-Catholic  churches,  though  in  varying 
ways.  The  tension  between  these  two  statements  has  not  been  theolog- 
ically resolved  so  far.” 

Again  when  the  group  which  had  worked  on  the  common  understanding 
of  baptism  produced  a text  with  a separate  appendix  devoted  to  the 
Baptist  position,  the  confessional  loyalty  of  several  of  the  Baptists  pres- 
ent urged,  successfully,  that  the  points  picked  out  in  the  Appendix 
should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  incorporated  into  the  substance  of  the  main 
text. 

Most  striking  of  all,  for  me,  however,  was  the  moment  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Orthodox  Liturgy  when  the  celebrant,  Professor  John 
Meyendorff,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  made  it  clear  that  by  the 
discipline  of  his  Church  non-Orthodox  Christians  could  not  be  invited 
to  receive  the  bread  and  wine.  He  then  went  on  in  some  such  terms  as 
these : We  realize  that  many  of  you  disagree  with  this  position,  and  that 
knowledge  profoundly  saddens  us.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  we  are 
wrong.  But  if  so,  we  stand  all  the  more  in  need  of  your  prayers  that  we 
be  faithful  to  the  truth  that  is  of  God  and  not  of  man. 

If  confessional  divergencies  on  this  occasion  played  a minor  role,  cul- 
tural diversities  were  very  much  in  the  forefront.  We  were  constantly 
made  aware  of  each  other  not  only  as  individuals,  not  only  as  self-crit- 
ical representatives  of  certain  churches  and  Christian  traditions,  but 
still  more  as  people  who  could  not  but  speak  out  of  particular  and  very 
different  cultural  heritages  and  outlooks.  Seen  in  one  way,  this  provides 
a conference  with  considerable  difficulties.  Not  only  do  the  demands  of 
working  through  simultaneous  interpretation  or  in  a second  or  third 
language  slow  down  communication,  but  it  is  all  too  easy  for  people  to 
misunderstand  or  to  talk  past  one  another.  It  is  especially  difficult  to 
compose  written  texts  which  adequately  take  up  the  nuances  and  sensi- 
tivities of  the  different  contributors,  let  alone  which  will  be  recognized 
as  having  done  so  in  the  different  situations  from  which  the  various 
contributors  come. 

Yet  the  fact  that  this  cultural  diversity  can  also,  seen  in  another  and 
deeper  way,  be  inestimably  enriching  for  us  all  and  for  the  human  com- 
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munity  as  a whole,  was  shown  by  the  session  in  which  Hans-Ruedi 
Weber,  Director  of  Biblical  Studies  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  a Swiss  Protestant,  joined  with  a Roman  Catholic  priest  from  the 
Cameroon,  Professor  Engelbert  Mveng,  to  face  us  with  a hundred  and 
more  faces  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  many  cultures.  From  music  by  Bach 
or  Penderecki  in  Europe  to  sculptures  by  Merida  in  Peru  and  Kosaka  in 
Japan,  from  seeing  the  crucified  in  sixth  century  mosaics  of  Ravenna  or 
as  a contemporary  wayang-flgure  in  batik  art  from  Central  Java  to  hear- 
ing the  interpretations  of  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs  and  of  the 
Korean  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  imprisoned  for  having  written  as  he  did  about 
the  powers-that-be  in  his  country : what  mattered  was  not  the  imme- 
diate judgment  of  beauty  or  ugliness,  by  definition  conditioned  by 
one’s  own  upbringing,  but  the  humbling,  emboldening  and  refreshing 
sense  of  a Redeemer  who  has  made  himself  known  far  more  widely  and 
powerfully  than  any  one  of  us  can  express. 

Formally  speaking,  the  Conference  was  the  regular,  triennial  meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
whose  135  members  had  been  appointed  by  the  last  Assembly  of  the 
Council,  with  a mandate  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council,  and  also 
before  churches  within  and  outside  its  membership,  the  obligation  to 
manifest  that  unity  for  the  sake  of  their  Lord  and  for  the  better  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission  in  the  world”.  In  addition  to  the  members, 
some  50  people  had  been  personally  invited  as  consultants  to  help  with 
this  or  that  aspect  of  the  programme,  and  the  Conference  membership 
also  included  interpreters,  journalists,  secretaries  and  a number  of 
Ghanaian  “guides”  to  look  after  us,  many  of  them  freshly  graduated 
from  Trinity  United  Theological  College.  The  list  of  participants 
included  some  who  have  given  leadership  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  many  years,  some  who  by  their 
teaching  and  writing  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  contemporary  struggles 
of  the  Church,  some  who  were  in  this  sort  of  meeting  for  the  first  time. 
Among  the  young  Ghanaians  there  were  possibly  some  who  will  look 
back  on  this  experience,  as  the  British  remember  William  Temple  and 
John  Baillie  looking  back  to  being  stewards  at  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  in  Edinburgh  in  1910  from  which  so  much  else  grew. 

Standing  in  succession  to  the  meeting  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  in  197 1,1 
this  was  also  the  final  conference  of  the  present  Commission  before  the 
Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  to  be  held  in  Nairobi 
in  late  1975. 


‘Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  and  Working  Committee,  Louvain 
1971.  Faith  and  Order  Paper , No.  60.  Geneva:  WCC,  1971. 
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The  Place 


Those  who  had  been  at  other  meetings  no  doubt  felt  familiar  with  the 
mixture  of  people.  Far  less  predictable,  and  therefore  all  the  more  joy- 
ful, was  the  richness  we  experienced  in  Accra  in  the  welcome  of  our 
Ghanaian  hosts.  Faith  and  Order  had  never  before  held  a world  meeting 
in  Africa,  and  the  programme  had  been  so  construed  as  to  allow  for  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  be  spent  in  contact  with  local  places  and  peoples. 
But  the  effects  were,  to  my  mind,  far  greater  than  most  of  us,  certainly 
the  hardened  conference-goers,  could  have  expected. 

Why?  Above  all,  I think,  because  the  Ghanaians  we  met  were  so  abun- 
dantly and  distinctively  themselves,  characterized  by  an  utterly  natural 
self-confidence  which  immediately  established  a winning  relationship  of 
host  to  guest.  Within  the  fellowship  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Christians  from  Europe  and  North  America  have  heard  not  a little  of  the 
Third  World’s  increasingly  angry  pleading  for  economic  justice,  and  one 
did  not  have  to  ask  too  many  questions  of  Ghanaians  and  other  Africans 
to  be  told  of  plenty  of  the  evidence  that  leads  to  such  anger.  Similarly, 
we  have  heard  much  about  the  dominance  in  Africa  of  outside  cultures, 
and  no  Englishman  had  to  look  far  in  Accra  to  find  evidence  of  that.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  not  those  factors  which  were  allowed  to  determine 
the  relationship.  Still  less  were  we  encouraged  or  allowed  to  experience 
Ghana  as  a tourist  would,  carefully  shut  away  behind  plate-glass  win- 
dows. We  were  welcomed  with  the  unselfish  warmth  of  hosts  who  give 
their  best  to  guests  without  forcing  any  particular  pattern  of  response, 
let  alone  insisting  on  particular  answers  to  the  awkward  questions. 

Another  striking  facet  of  the  welcome  was  that  it  came  from  an  appar- 
ently naturally  religious  people.  It  was  not  because  of  any  supposed 
prestige  of  a world  meeting  that  the  Accra  newspapers  devoted  full 
editorials  to  one  or  two  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  Conference,  but 
because  they  could  count  on  their  readers  being  interested.  Press  confer- 
ences naturally  slid  over  into  theological  seminars  on  basic  issues  of 
religion  and  Christian  faith.  Churches  we  visited  were  generally  full  for 
worship,  in  which  enthusiasm  could  easily  take  off  from  the  framework 
of  formality.  It  was  striking  that  the  address  of  welcome  by  Colonel 
I.  K.  Acheampong,  Head  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Redemp- 
tion Council,  should  face  the  Commission  with  the  thoughtful  questions 
of  an  African  fellow-believer : “Is  it  true  that  the  African  can  be  a Chris- 
tian only  by  giving  up  his  culture?  ...  It  is  also  true  that  the  conversion 
of  the  African  to  the  Christian  faith  is  superficial  until  the  Christian 
Church  comes  to  grips  with  his  traditional  beliefs  and  practices?”  It 
seemed  an  appropriate  paradox  that  the  speaker,  who  was  invited 
because  of  his  standing  as  a politician,  should  dwell  on  these  issues 
while  the  man  invited  because  of  his  standing  in  the  Church,  namely 
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’Bola  Ige  of  Nigeria,  Chairman  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Pro- 
gramme to  Combat  Racism,  should  face  us  with  directly  political  ques- 
tions: “I  cannot  see  any  truth  in  Jesus  Christ  unless  I see  it  in  some 
manifestation  in  our  people  in  Africa...  The  universality  of  the  hope 
that  you  affirm,  how  much  of  it  is  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  hope  of 
Africa?” 

Still  more  striking  for  many  was  to  find  the  Institute  of  African  Studies 
in  the  University,  in  which  we  met,  going  to  considerable  trouble  to 
show  us  the  best  of  the  dancing,  drumming,  drama  and  music  that  they 
are  actively  fostering  and  renewing,  and  doing  so  - many  of  them  at 
least  — as  far-seeing  Christians.  In  particular,  the  concert  of  contempor- 
ary religious  part-songs,  many  written  by  the  Institute’s  own  Professor 
J.  H.  Nketia,  which  was  given  us  on  the  last  evening  of  the  conference 
by  a local  choir,  not  only  danced  with  the  zest  of  uniquely  African 
rythms,  but  also  brought  to  the  eyes  of  many  hardened  Westerners 
tears  of  true  joy  and  delight  at  the  freshness  of  the  indwelling  spirit. 

The  shadow  side  of  this  lay  in  the  discovery  of  the  heritage  of  Christian 
domination.  People  said:  “My  father  went  to  school  when  he  was  15” 
and  meant,  “My  father  became  a Christian  when  he  was  15”.  The 
terms  “evangelism”  and  “to  evangelize”  were  normally  used  to  connote 
what  in  my  ears  sounded  precisely  like  “proselytism”  and  “to  use  one’s 
influence  to  bring  somebody  else  into  one’s  own  church”. 

It  is  no  doubt  this  same  heritage  that  is  largely  responsible  for  a situa- 
tion in  which  Christianity  is  divided  between  the  so-called  historic 
churches,  in  other  words  those  that  have  grown  out  of  the  missions 
from  abroad  and  which  remain  largely  marked  by  the  attitudes  of  the 
“home  churches”  and  the  so-called  spiritual  churches  (elsewhere  often 
“African  Independent  Churches”),  and  those  that  spring  out  of  the 
drive  of  one  or  more  local  “prophets”  and  which  are  marked  by  a dis- 
tinctively African  spontaneity.  This  is  hardly  the  place,  nor  am  I the 
person,  to  go  further  into  this  subject,  but  it  was  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that  the  crucial  inter-Christian  issues  for  Ghana  He  in  this  area  and  thus 
that  the  scheme  for  church  union  in  Ghana  recently  published  in  final 
form  by  the  negotiating  committee  of  seven  historical  churches,  wel- 
come as  it  is,  will  by  no  means  be  the  end  of  the  road.2 

The  panorama  of  possibilities  available  to  Christians  in  Ghana  was  strik- 
ingly portrayed  to  us  by  the  three  services  of  worship  in  which  we  were 
led  by  local  groups.  To  close  the  Conference,  leaders  of  the  churches 
that  are  now  deciding  on  church  union  led  us  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy 
proposed  for  the  United  Church:  a solemn,  stately,  dignified  service 
that  a European  could  immediately  recognize  as  standing  also  within 


2 John  Mbiti:  Faith,  hope  and  love  in  the  African  Independent  Church  Movement. 
Study  Encounter,  Vol.  X,  No.  3,  SE/63,  1974. 
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his  own  tradition.  Ten  days  earlier,  however,  we  had  been  led  in  an 
evening  service  in  the  spacious  courtyard  of  the  main  hall  in  which  the 
Conference  took  place,  by  the  congregation  of  the  Christ  Apostolic 
Church  from  a nearby  village : an  impassioned,  dare  I say,  wild  parade 
of  outpoured  prayer,  of  speaking  in  tongues,  of  dancing  to  guitars,  of 
bible-thumping  oratory ; while  in  the  middle  of  the  conference  a Roman 
Catholic  congregation  came  from  Dzodze  in  the  Eastern  region  to  lead 
us  in  a celebration  of  the  mass  as  reworked  by  them  in  the  light  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council:  local  music,  drumming,  dancing,  striking  and 
tasteful  liturgical  robes  and  vessels,  blending  into  an  offering  of  wor- 
ship that  was  as  recognizably  African  as  it  was  recognizably  the  one 
offering  of  the  one  Church  universal. 

The  place,  therefore,  was  all-important  to  a conference  exploring 
Christ’s  call  to  unity  today.  This  remains  of  course  a call  to  overcome 
the  confessional  divisions  of  the  past.  Yet  Ghana  could  teach  us  that  it 
also  involves  accepting  and  learning  from  the  mutual  hospitality  and 
the  mutual  spiritual  enrichment  possible  among  all  the  living  cells  in 
his  body. 

The  Theme  and  Topics 

Against  this  background  of  the  people  involved  and  the  cultural  setting, 
I must  now  turn  to  the  work  we  came  together  to  accomplish.  It  is  this 
which  is  made  available  in  the  documents  in  this  volume.  They  fall  into 
two  groups  which  more  or  less  correspond  to  the  work  of  the  two 
weeks  during  which  the  Commission  met. 

During  the  first  week,  attention  was  concentrated  wholly  on  the  project 
entitled  “Giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us”.  The  background  to 
this  study,  initiated  by  the  Louvain  meeting  as  “an  invitation  to  the 
churches  to  articulate  together  the  faith  entrusted  to  them”,  is  laid  out 
at  some  length  in  Dr  Vischer’s  report  (see  p.  19)  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  What  the  reader  does  need  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  pattern 
of  the  work  at  the  meeting  in  Accra  that  lies  behind  the  eventual, 
although  interim,  report  on  the  study  (below  p.  24).  A preliminary 
meeting  in  April  1974  had  sifted  through  the  texts  sent  in  by  groups 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  those  existing  documents  mentioned  by 
one  or  other  group  as  the  sort  of  expression  they  would  want  to  give 
of  their  common  hope.  That  sifting  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mission should  work  in  ten  groups  of  12-15  persons,  each  group  looking 
at  texts  written  for  some  specific  purpose  but  rather  different,  even 
contradictory,  in  attitude,  outlook,  conclusions,  and  so  on.  Thus  a 
group  on  “Confessing  Christ  in  situations  of  conflict”  was  invited  to 
study  both  a passage  by  the  North  American  Black  Theologian  James 
Cone,  insisting,  for  the  sake  of  reconciliation,  on  a certain  distance 
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between  white  and  black,  and  the  1968  “Message  to  the  people  of 
South  Africa”  by  the  Theological  Commission  of  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches,  part  of  whose  thrust  is  an  insistence  on  inter- 
racial contact  and  collaboration.  The  group  on  “Historical  creeds  and 
contemporary  expressions  of  faith”  was  assigned  the  Declaration  of 
Faith  now  proposed  to  the  courts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  along  with  striking  personal  statements  of  belief  by  Rene 
Marie,  a French  Jesuit,  and  Dorothea  Solle,  a controversial  woman 
theologian  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  A group  on 
“Expressing  hope  in  liturgies”  was  asked  to  look  at  the  Divine  Liturgy 
of  St  John  Chrysostom,  a recent  “Order  for  affirming  our  life  together” 
(a  service  of  renewal  of  baptismal  vows)  written  within  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  a much  less  formal,  ad  hoc  liturgical  meditation 
written  for  the  use  of  a New  Zealand  study  group  of  this  present  Faith 
and  Order  project,  and  a eucharistic  prayer  written  for  their  own  use 
by  the  community  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre  at  Aarhus,  Denmark,  in 
search  of  a more  adequate  expression  of  the  faith  that  holds  and  inspires 
them  than  the  classic  texts  of  the  formal  Danish  High  Mass. 

The  texts  thus  brought  together  for  all  ten  groups  formed  a massive 
“volume”  of  220  mimeographed  pages; it  was  with  relief  that  one  found 
oneself  exhorted  in  the  letter  with  which  it  arrived  some  weeks  before 
the  conference  not  to  try  and  read  it  all!  Indeed,  as  the  preparatory 
conference  had  realized  in  drawing  up  the  study  plan,  it  would  be 
essential  not  only  to  have  two  or  three  very  different  texts  before  each 
group  but  also  to  have  there  persons  who  could  talk  first-hand  about 
the  context  in  and  for  which  the  text  was  written  and  discuss  its  dis- 
tinctive meaning.  Hence  the  presence  of  many  special  consultants. 

Before  the  Commission  divided  into  groups,  it  was  introduced  to  the 
whole  study  by  several  speeches.  I have  already  mentioned  Mr  Ige’s: 
a powerful  statement  against  foreign  domination  in  Africa  and  the 
prevalence  of  military  regimes,  as  against  the  abstractions  and  irrel- 
evance of  most  academic  theology.  Plenty  of  leading  questions,  no 
answers.  Fr.  Marie  spoke  much  more  immediately  of  the  study  project 
in  hand,  reminding  us  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  expressions  of 
faith  within  the  Bible  itself,  let  alone  in  Christian  history,  and  then 
pointing  to  the  circumstances  of  diversity  and  fragmentation  within 
which  Christian  believers,  as  if  by  a pia  conspiratio,  have  to  dis- 
cover their  essential  unity.  The  Rev.  Wesley  Ariarajah,  a Methodist 
minister  from  Sri  Lanka,  then  told  us  of  the  time  when  he  had  invited 
some  Hindu  friends  to  tea  and  had  asked  them  to  give  account  of  the 
hope  in  them.  It  transpired  not  only  that  they  found  it  hard  to  know 
what  he  was  driving  at,  but  also  that  in  their  common  language,  Tamil, 
there  was  no  word  for  what  Christians  mean  by  hope.  This  led  him  to 
suggest  that  while  the  expression  of  hope  needed  to  vary  in  terms  of 
the  particular  situation  in  and  for  which  it  was  made,  the  reason  for  the 
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hope  in  Christians,  the  basis  of  our  hope  can  only  be  one  and  the  same 
everywhere : Jesus  Christ.  To  say  what  He  means  for  Asia  today  is  my 
distinctive  theological  task.  “The  only  theology  that  will  be  listened 
to  is  one  which  arises  out  of  a divine  witness.  What  Jesus  lacks  today 
is  credible  witnesses.”  Finally,  Fr.  Thomas  Hopko,  a priest  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  America,  warned  us  — while  affirming  a proper 
balance  between  the  one  hope  and  its  many  expressions  — against 
turning  faith  into  the  handmaid  of  any  ideology,  precisely  by  accepting 
mutual  criticism  within  the  company  of  all  the  saints. 

We  then  dispersed  into  the  ten  groups.  I cannot  pretend  to  report  on  all 
that  went  on  there,  although  for  many  of  us  the  experience  in  the  group 
will  have  been  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  meeting.  In  talking 
with  people  over  meals  one  gathered  that  the  group  on  the  community 
of  men  and  women  (texts  pro  and  anti  women’s  liberation)  was  manag- 
ing to  have  very  rewarding  discussions,  that  the  group  on  “Confessing 
Christ  in  an  African  context”  (texts  from  Yaounde,  Togo,  South  Africa) 
had  a sharp  but  also  constructive  debate  between  African  and  European 
theologians,  while  the  one  working  on  texts  by  groups  of  conservative 
evangelicals  had  not  come  across  any  point  of  major  controversy  among 
themselves. 

The  groups  were  not  asked  to  produce  separate  written  reports.  It  was 
arranged  rather  that  during  the  second  week  one  person  from  each 
should  join  a “continuation  committee”  whose  work,  brought  to  the 
plenary  session  in  draft  form  and  then  amended,  is  now  before  you 
(below  p.  24).  It  falls  essentially  into  three  kinds  of  material.  After  the 
introduction,  there  is  in  Part  B an  “Affirmation  of  hope  in  Christ”  and 
in  Part  D a statement  “Towards  unity  in  witness”.  These  represent 
what  the  Commission  feels,  out  of  the  first  stage  of  a study  that  must 
certainly  be  continued,  can  be  said  together  by  all  Christians.  The  sec- 
tions of  Part  C,  however,  “The  Christian  hope  challenged”,  reflect 
particular  situations  - they  contain  statements  on  certain  crucial  issues 
that  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  groups.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
agreed  findings  of  the  Commission  as  a whole,  while  the  Commission 
did  and  would  agree  that  they  represent  vital  challenges  to  which  all 
Christians  should  be  attentive.  The  “Affirmations  of  Hope”  on  page  48 
are  then  a relatively  arbitrary  collection  of  individual,  personal  state- 
ments, mostly  written  at  Accra  and  attached  to  the  four  parts  of  the 
main  report,  chiefly  as  an  invitation  to  many  others  to  add  their  voice 
in  contemporary  testimony,  as  samples  of  the  raw  material  essential 
to  the  project.  I find  it  particularly  striking  that  so  many  of  them  are 
couched  in  liturgical  form,  as  prayer  or  rite  or  meditation  — not  least 
in  the  light  of  Lukas  Vischer’s  remark  that  “the  language  of  worship... 
is  richer,  more  direct  and  at  the  same  time  a more  communal  language... 
It  may...  offer  the  divided  churches  the  most  promising  means  of  com- 
ing together.”  (p.  22) 
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Returning  to  the  main  report,  it  is  amusing  to  recall  that  when  Professor 
Jurgen  Moltmann  was  presenting  the  first  draft  of  Part  B to  plenary  ses- 
sion, he  was  criticized  by  several  of  his  fellow  Germans  who  suggested 
that  the  text  was  too  pietist,  too  conservative,  too  simply  biblical  and 
had  left  Marxist  criticism  out  of  account ! But  these  remarks  are  not 
only  amusing  — they  point  to  a significant  discovery.  Just  as  the  World 
Mission  Conference  at  Bangkok  18  months  earlier  had  set  out  to  explore 
a central  tenet  of  faith  in  full  awareness  of  the  proper  diversities  of 
expression  and  response  around  the  world,  and  had  produced  a surpris- 
ingly simple  and  directly  biblical  “Affirmation  on  salvation  today”,3 
so  now  Faith  and  Order,  deliberately  facing  the  existing  and  multifa- 
rious challenges  to  Christian  faith,  found  that  what  could  be  said 
together  and  universally  had  to  stay  very  close  to  biblical  terminology. 
Only  on  that  ground  do  we  belong  together.  The  further  our  affirma- 
tions move  from  it,  the  more  we  are  being  — properly  — limited  by  our 
particular  situations  and  culture.  The  exploration  is  by  no  means  over, 
but  this  seems  to  me  at  least  to  set  the  whole  debate  between  “conser- 
vatives” and  “progressives”  in  many  churches  in  a quite  new  perspec- 
tive, a debate  incidentally  which  is  often  made  to  hinge  around  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  its  demands. 

The  work  of  the  second  week  needs  less  comment.  For  here,  after 
addresses  by  John  Deschner,  Karl  Lehmann  and  V.  C.  Samuel  (below 
pages  81,  95  and  102)  which  can  speak  for  themselves,  we  divided  into 
five  committees  each  with  the  task  of  pursuing  and  refining  a piece  of 
work  that  had  already  been  more  than  begun  within  Faith  and  Order. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  all  went  smoothly.  There  were  still  plenty  of 
disagreements,  especially  where  one  or  more  people  found  their  habitual 
or  favoured  approach  to  a question  being  overlooked.  The  group  work- 
ing on  the  ordained  ministry  much  enjoyed  a lively  polemic  between 
those  who  argued  that  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  lessened  the  pres- 
sures to  consider  the  ordination  of  women  and  those  who  saw  the  New 
Testament  picture  of  Maiy  precisely  as  supporting  rather  than  counting 
against  such  ordination.  For  myself,  I can  still  hear  an  African  voice  in 
the  debate  about  conciliarity  pleading:  “Mr  Chairman,  it  all  sounds 
most  impressive  and  I’m  sure  it’s  extremely  important,  but  I’m  afraid 
I have  to  say  that  I don’t  yet  feel  it;  you  haven’t  yet  converted  me.” 
Moreover  the  pressures  of  drafting  were  intense.  But  by  and  large  the 
Commission  members  were  on  more  familiar  ground  than  during  the 
first  week;  they  had  discussed  most  issues  before  and  all  had  ideas 
about  the  next  steps  to  take. 

Thus  the  group  whose  report  is  here  printed  under  the  title  “The  unity 
of  the  Church:  the  goal  and  the  way”  (below  p.  110)  was  able  to  build 


3 International  Review  of  Mission,  Vol.  LXII,  No.  246,  April  1973,  p.  183. 
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one  more  conceptual  stepping-stone  into  the  path  towards  unity,  this 
one  centring  on  the  term  “conciliar  fellowship”  and  seeking  only  to  fill 
out  what  the  1961  New  Delhi  Assembly  said  about  the  nature  of  the 
unity  we  seek.  Considerable  preparatory  work  had  been  done  at  the 
1973  consultation  in  Salamanca  on  “Concepts  of  union  and  models  of 
unity”.4 

Similarly,  the  group  which  worked  on  the  “Unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  unity  of  mankind”  was  taking  further  the  exploratory  work  of  the 
1971  Commission  meeting.5  They  are  to  be  congratulated  not  only  on 
having  achieved  a clearer  and  more  satisfactory  statement  of  the  basis 
of  this  concern  (below  p.  90)  than  any  previous  meeting,  even  if  this  is 
still  so  concentrated  that  it  can  bear  a lot  of  further  interpretation 
within  and  for  various  settings,  but  also  on  having  given  form  to  John 
Deschner’s  suggestion  about  a thrust  towards  the  praxis  of  ecumenical 
commitment  in  its  resolve  to  offer  Faith  and  Order’s  service  for  col- 
laborative theological  work  with  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  and 
with  those  working  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and 
Ideologies. 

A third  group  worked  over  the  much  discussed  statements  on  baptism, 
the  eucharist  and  the  ordained  ministry,  and  their  work  is  being  pub- 
lished separately  as  a booklet  entitled  One  Baptism , One  Eucharist  and 
a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry .6  Here  I need  only  mention  the  agree- 
ment reached  in  plenary  session  that  while  the  resulting  texts  do  not 
represent  a formal  consensus,  they  are  offered  to  the  churches  and 
deserve  to  be  taken  seriously  as  “significant  instruments”  for  achieving 
agreement  in  interconfessional  discussions  at  all  levels. 

A final  group  was  set  to  work  on  “A  conspectus  of  studies  and  pro- 
gramme”7 in  which  all  the  various  suggestions  for  the  future  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  could  be  put  together  into  a set  of  overall  priorities. 
Perhaps  the  least  expected  thing  to  emerge  here  was  the  decision  to 
give  major  attention  to  the  community  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Church,  thus  picking  up  a number  of  strands  that  had  earlier  been 
touched  on  in  many  of  the  separate  groups. 

A Reaffirmation  in  Three  Dimensions 

In  his  opening  report,  the  Director  of  the  Secretariat  had  faced  us  with 
a blunt  fact : however  normal  ecumenical  relationships  have  become  and 

4 What  Kind  of  Unity?  Faith  and  Order  Paper,  No.  69.  Geneva:  WCC,  1974. 

s Louvain  1971,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  184  ff. 

6 Faith  and  Order  Paper,  No.  73.  Geneva:  WCC,  1974. 

7 Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  Accra,  1974.  Faith  and  Order 
Paper,  No.  71.  Geneva:  WCC,  1974. 
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however  impressive  the  cooperation  in  many  fields  remains,  there  is 
clearly  something  of  a spiritual  emigration  from  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment (my  italics).  The  challenge  remains  and  will  not  be  overcome  by 
any  one  conference.  But  in  full  awareness  of  that  question-mark  over 
all  we  were  doing,  the  Accra  Conference  constituted  for  me  (and  I 
doubt  if  I am  alone  in  this)  a strong  reaffirmation : 

— of  classic  ecumenism , in  the  determination  of  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  people  from  church  union  negotiations  and  united  churches 
in  Africa:  “union  is  God’s  will  for  his  Church”  (see  below  p.  131),  in 
the  patient  work  of  refining  consensus  statements  in  which  the  true 
contributions  of  each  of  the  unhappily  divided  confessional  tradi- 
tions can  be  knit  together  in  a wider  and  deeper  understanding  of 
contentious  questions;  in  the  development  of  a fuller  and  more 
adequate  vision  of  the  goal  we  seek,  of  which  both  the  phrases 
“organic  union”  and  “conciliar  fellowship”  are  significant  reflec- 
tions ; 

— of  secular  ecumenism , in  the  articulation  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
unity  which  is  given  to  the  Church  by  its  Lord  is  given  as  an  anticipa- 
tion of  what  he  intends  for  his  whole  creation ; and,  therefore,  of  the 
ways  by  which  in  its  practice  the  Church  can  both  learn  from  and 
contribute  to  the  often  inarticulate  striving  of  humanity ; 

— and  now  also  of  cultural  ecumenism  or  what  John  Deschner  calls  the 
“ecumenism  of  diversity”  (below  p.  83),  in  the  Commission’s  ability 
to  hold  together  central  biblical  affirmations  of  one  hope,  one  faith 
in  one  Lord  by  one  Spirit  with  a radical  awareness  of  the  tensions 
and  diversities  of  our  human  situation.  The  integrity  of  Christian 
faith,  and,  therefore,  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment is  dedicated,  must  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  proper  enhanc- 
ing of  all  the  varying  strands  of  human  identity  and  culture.  That  is 
not  to  say  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  can  be  such  as  to  leave  us  all  or 
indeed  any  of  us  simply  as  we  are  or  as  we  want  to  be.  “The  Gospel 
calls  us  all  in  question  far  more  radically  than  any  human  being  can 
call  another  human  being  in  question,”  said  Lukas  Vischer.  “Unity 
is  ultimately  rooted  in  that  fact.”  And  the  Commission : 

“Liberated  from  presumption  and  desperation,  we  are  in  life  and 
death  captives  of  hope...  It  is  not  that  we  hold  this  hope  - this 
hope  holds  us...  The  community  of  the  poor  who  are  made  rich  in 
Christ,  the  community  of  prisoners  who  are  liberated  in  Christ, 
display  their  hope  in  their  liturgical  feasts  and  in  their  festive 
living  in  the  everyday  world  in  anticipation  of  the  perfect  joy  of 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.” 
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Report  of  the 
Secretariat 

to  the  Commission 


Lukas  Vischer 


The  Faith  and  Order  movement  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  This  has  also  been  the  aim  of  our  work  during  the 
past  three  years.  But  in  this  period,  it  has  become  even  clearer  than 
before  that  a new  approach  and  new  methods  are  required.  Not  that 
the  goal  itself  has  changed.  It  remains  the  same : to  render  visible,  ever 
afresh,  that  unity  which,  according  to  the  Creed,  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  Church.  But  the  historical  circumstances  are  constantly 
changing.  How  then  does  the  task  present  itself  to  us  today?  Let  me 
begin  with  three  brief  comments  on  this  point. 

Firstly,  the  ecumenical  movement  has  come  to  be  accepted  by  the  chur- 
ches as  a normal  feature  of  their  life.  They  have  embarked  on  relation- 
ships with  one  another.  In  many  fields,  they  have  begun  to  collaborate. 
Such  activities,  far  from  diminishing  in  number,  are  still  multiplying. 
Almost  all  the  churches  are  involved  in  some  sort  of  dialogue  designed 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Almost  all  are  partners  in  cooper- 
ative projects  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  many  of  these  activities  they 
assume  a degree  of  unity  and  fellowship  which  they  would  never  admit 
in  official  pronouncements.  They  often  act  as  if  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  had  already  completed  its  task. 

Secondly,  despite  the  normality  of  these  ecumenical  relationships,  it 
cannot  be  said  simpliciter  that  the  unity  given  to  us  in  Christ  has  really 
become  more  visible.  While  all  kinds  of  efforts  are  being  made  to 
achieve  unity,  centrifugal  forces  are  also  at  work.  The  present  situation 


•Dr  Vischer  is  the  Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

•Nkotimsefo  pua:  the  hair  style  of  those  who  are  “unable-to-go-and-say”.  A sym- 
bol of  unity  and  strength. 
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is  marked  by  new  controversies  and  conflicts.  What  is  the  witness  which 
is  needed  today  ? What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  Church  in  the  contempor- 
ary world  ? Christians  in  the  different  churches  are  so  deeply  troubled 
by  these  questions  that  concern  for  unity  recedes  into  the  background. 
Conflicting  opinions  emerge  on  spiritual  as  well  as  political  issues,  and 
new  movements  appear,  frequently  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  existing 
churches.  The  ecumenical  movement  itself  is  also  affected  by  this  devel- 
opment. It  reflects  the  tensions  in  the  churches  and  is,  therefore,  at 
least  at  first  sight,  not  so  much  a place  of  growing  unity  as  the  scene  of 
new  controversies. 

Thirdly,  in  face  of  this  complex  situation,  many  churches  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  temptation  to  withdraw  themselves.  They  feel  increas- 
ingly that  they  have  all  they  can  do  to  cope  with  their  own  immediate 
problems.  Why  should  they  allow  their  life  to  be  further  complicated 
by  the  encounter  with  other  churches? The  ecumenical  movement 
today  is  no  longer  merely  a vision.  More  and  more,  it  makes  concrete 
demands.  Unity  has  to  be  achieved  step  by  step.  The  churches  have 
increasingly  to  look  beyond  their  own  frontiers  and  concerns  and 
assume  responsibility  for  each  other.  But  can  all  these  new  problems  be 
faced  ? Has  not  the  burden  become  too  heavy?  This  reaction  is  certainly 
shortsighted.  In  the  long  run,  if  they  fail  to  take  the  steps  required  by 
the  ecumenical  movement,  the  churches  will  be  acting  neither  in  the 
interests  of  the  Gospel  nor  in  their  own  interests.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  a clearly  discernible  tendency  towards  a certain  mistrust  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  all  the  changes  and  new  perspectives  it 
entails.  However  normal  ecumenical  relationships  have  become  and 
however  impressive  the  cooperation  in  many  fields,  there  is  clearly 
something  in  the  nature  of  a spiritual  emigration  from  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

Church  unity  is  not  in  fashion  and,  therefore,  the  quest  for  unity  can- 
not rely  on  a general  current  of  opinion  within  the  churches  which  they 
are  bound  to  take  into  account.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  expect  and 
overcome  considerable  resistance.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  task  of 
the  Commission  has  become  less  important : on  the  contrary,  it  is  per- 
haps even  more  necessary  than  in  the  past.  The  unity  which  Christ  has 
made  possible  by  his  coming,  by  his  reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  can- 
not depend  on  currents  of  opinion.  Perhaps  we  should  go  even  further 
and  say  that,  when  the  human  community  in  general  is  threatened  with 
disintegration,  the  cause  of  church  unity  calls  for  a very  special  measure 
of  sacrifice.  The  general  atmosphere  is  marked  by  profound  scepticism 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  true  human  community.  Urgent  as  the 
need  for  international  solidarity  undoubtedly  is,  it  seems  to  be  as  far 
off  as  ever.  Is  it  not  worthwhile,  therefore,  to  struggle  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles?  In  the  present  world  situation, 
could  not  the  unity  of  the  Church  represent  in  a very  special  sense  a 
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sign  of  hope  ? This  means,  however,  that  the  Commission  cannot  con- 
fine its  task  to  theological  reflection.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  a spiritual 
and  pastoral  task  to  fulfil.  It  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  analysis  of 
obstacles,  however  accurate  that  analysis  may  be,  but  must  also  search 
for  ways  and  means  of  removing  them  and  creating  genuine  fellowship. 
In  the  days  which  are  at  our  disposal,  can  we  see  our  task  in  this  light : 
to  work  for  unity  with  more  staying  power  and  a wider  vision  than  the 
churches  seem  to  be  showing  today  ? 

Let  me  turn  now  to  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  direction  in  the 
last  three  years.  What  has  been  achieved?  A brief  retrospect  is  all  the 
more  important  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  question  of  the  possible  contribu- 
tion of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  that  meeting. 


A.  Studies  and  Activities  Having  a Direct  Bearing  on  the 
Unity  of  the  Church 

1.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind 

This  theme  has  continued  to  occupy  us  during  these  past  three  years. 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  unity  of  mankind?  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  little  word  “and”  linking  the  two  parts  of  the  title  ? What  is  the  con- 
notation of  the  term  “unity”  in  each  of  its  uses  in  the  title?  Our  discus- 
sions at  the  Louvain  Conference  only  touched  on  these  questions  with- 
out really  answering  them.  The  meeting  has  with  some  justification 
been  described  as  a “signal” : it  pointed  to  a set  of  problems  without 
yet  being  able  to  offer  the  final  answers.  We  have  since  pursued  the 
theme  further  and  gone  a little  way  towards  clarifying  certain  ques- 
tions. But  the  study  is  still  incomplete,  and  one  of  the  matters  to  be 
decided  here  is  the  future  course  of  our  study. 

Yet  the  “signal”  certainly  made  one  thing  absolutely  plain : unity  is  not 
just  agreement  between  the  different  confessions.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Church  must  prove  itself  to  be  a reconciled  and  reconciling  fellowship 
in  the  historical  circumstances,  the  tensions  and  conflicts  of  the  world 
today.  The  study  examined  in  the  first  place  the  following  questions: 
What  consequences  arise  for  the  Church  from  the  fact  that  mankind 
today  is  more  and  more  rapidly  becoming  an  interdependent  commu- 
nity? In  this  new  situation,  how  is  the  Church  to  understand  itself? 
How  can  it  become  a “ferment”  of  genuine  fellowship?  What  responsi- 
bilities must  the  Church  accept  and  fulfil  ? The  efforts  of  the  last  three 
years  have  been  concentrated  mainly  on  the  clarification  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

But  you  will  remember  that  at  Louvain  the  Commission  dealt  with  an 
even  larger  range  of  issues.  What  does  unity  mean  in  the  tensions  arising 
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from  the  struggle  against  political  and  social  injustice  ? What  does  it 
mean  in  a society  practising  racial  discrimination?  What  should  be  the 
Church’s  attitude  to  linguistic,  cultural,  and  national  antagonisms?  How 
is  the  Church  to  be  really  the  Church  in  all  these  concrete  tensions  ? 
This  last  question  has  in  recent  years  become  particularly  urgent.  For 
we  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  quest  for  unity  in  the  form  it 
has  taken  in  recent  decades  is  regarded  by  an  increasing  number  of 
people  as  a doubtful  and  questionable  undertaking.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent. The  call  to  unity  can  so  easily  be  misused  as  a weapon  against 
freedom.  Why  discuss  unity  when  surely  the  priority  must  be  to  elimin- 
ate injustice,  to  secure  rights,  and  to  give  a voice  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  denied  it.  The  only  unity  worthy  of  the  name  is  a fellow- 
ship lived  out  in  practice.  This  became  particularly  evident  to  me  during 
a brief  visit  I recently  paid  to  South  Africa.  As  you  probably  know,  a 
number  of  Protestant  churches  in  South  Africa  are  working  towards 
union.  In  a surprisingly  short  time,  they  produced  a plan.  But  their  very 
success  inevitably  raised  the  next  question : Will  this  union  become  an 
instrument  of  change  and  reconciliation  ? The  whole  project  is  for  the 
moment  still  viewed  by  many  in  the  black  community  with  great 
reserve  and  even  suspicion.  This  suspicion  presents  a challenge  which 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  must  face.  It  is  not  possible  to  undo  or 
deny  the  “signal”  given  by  the  Louvain  Conference.  The  movement  can 
carry  out  its  ministry  to  the  churches  only  by  rethinking  its  understand- 
ing of  unity  and  dealing  with  the  theological  problems  which  arise  from 
the  Church’s  situation  at  any  given  time. 

This  certainly  means  that  the  movement  will  in  future  have  to  deal  with 
a far  greater  range  of  questions.  This  task  may  be  beyond  its  resources, 
and  it  will  probably  have  to  confine  itself  to  a small  selection  of  typical 
questions.  But  only  as  it  takes  this  direction  will  it  be  in  a position  to 
show  what  unity  really  is  and  why  it  continues  to  be  essential  for  the 
churches  even  in  the  changed  situation.  Only  as  the  movement  accepts 
the  challenge  can  it,  in  turn,  become  itself  a critical  challenge  to  these 
movements  which  show  a growing  disinterest  in  unity.  For,  however 
sharp  our  conflicts  may  be,  the  Gospel  calls  us  all  in  question  in  a far 
more  radical  way  than  any  one  human  being  can  call  in  question 
another.  Unity  is  ultimately  rooted  in  that  fact. 

2.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 

What  I have  just  said  does  not  mean  that  patient  work  towards  theo- 
logical agreement  has  become  less  important.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
churches  wish  to  achieve  greater  fellowship  with  one  another,  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  able  to  rely  on  a certain  consensus  concerning  the 
central  questions  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  would  be  naive  to  imagine 
that  the  confessional  differences  have  lost  their  force.  Indeed,  a delib- 
erate effort  to  overcome  them  is  needed.  In  the  last  three  years,  a good 
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deal  of  energy  has  gone  into  the  production  of  documents  dealing  with 
baptism,  eucharist,  and  ministry.  The  first  two  were  presented  to  the 
Commission  at  its  last  meeting.  Since  then,  they  have  been  sent  to  all 
churches  for  consideration,  and  have  been  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
comments  received.  The  document  on  the  ordained  ministry  to  be  pre- 
sented here  is  essentially  a new  text,  the  fruit  of  a wide-ranging  study. 

What  is  to  happen  to  these  documents  now?  Quite  clearly,  they  are  not 
the  last  word  on  the  three  themes.  Many  points  can  be  stated  more 
accurately,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  will  carry  the  process 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  text  a stage  further.  But  I hope,  too, 
that  it  will  at  the  same  time  give  some  thought  as  to  how  best  to  present 
the  consensus  already  achieved  to  the  churches.  For,  if  the  discussion  is 
not  to  remain  fruitless,  it  must  be  carried  into  them.  The  Commission 
must  ask  itself  whether  these  three  documents  are  now  mature  enough 
to  be  put  before  the  churches  with  some  confidence  that  they  will 
respond.  It  must,  of  course,  be  made  clear  that  the  work  is  still  unfin- 
ished. The  document  on  the  ordained  ministry,  especially,  leaves  many 
questions  unanswered  It  says  nothing,  for  example,  about  the  magister- 
ium  in  the  Church.  But  continued  study  of  this  and  other  themes  only 
makes  sense  if  the  churches  themselves  regard  it  as  a continuation  of 
what  has  already  been  achieved.  The  document  on  the  ministry  speaks 
of  stages  of  mutual  recognition.  Is  it  going  to  be  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  clear  the  way  for  at  least  the  first  stages? 

3.  How  Can  Unity  Be  Achieved? 

The  further  we  advance  in  our  search  for  unity,  the  more  concrete  the 
problems  requiring  solution  become.  Abstract  theological  reflection  is 
not  enough.  The  Commission  must  also  deal  with  the  practical  conse- 
quences arising  from  such  reflection.  A number  of  experiences  in  recent 
years  have  confirmed  this  change  of  emphasis.  First  among  these  are  the 
many  different  efforts  being  made  in  the  churches  today  to  achieve 
unity  — dialogues  between  confessional  families,  union  negotiations, 
and  the  work  of  the  Christian  Councils,  both  national  and  local.  What 
should  be  the  Commission’s  role  in  this  rich  variety  of  undertakings  ? 
What  services  can  it  render?  Above  all,  how  can  it  help  to  ensure  that 
these  various  efforts  are  brought  into  fruitful  interplay?  For  their  very 
diversity  brings  with  it  the  risk  of  confusion  and  fragmentation.  But  the 
unity  of  the  Church  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  unity  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  itself  is  preserved. 

This  matter  was  already  discussed  at  the  Louvain  Conference,  where  it 
led  to  the  decision  to  initiate  the  study  on  “Concepts  of  unity  and 
models  of  union”.  Since  then,  closer  contacts  have  been  established 
between  the  various  efforts.  Let  me  give  a few  examples.  In  close  coop- 
eration with  the  confessional  families,  the  Secretariat  has  published  a 
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a survey  of  the  various  bilateral  conversations.1  The  widespread 
response  indicates  that  this  survey  met  a real  need.  A second  enlarged 
edition  is  in  preparation.  Contacts  with  the  confessional  families  have 
also  made  possible  the  development  of  a plan  for  a joint  evaluation  of 
the  bilateral  conversations.  Representatives  of  the  various  talks  are  to 
meet  together  for  the  first  time  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
Secretariat  continues  to  maintain  close  contact  with  union  committees. 
Every  two  years,  it  publishes  a report  on  how  negotiations  are  progress- 
ing2 , and  is  available  to  union  committees  for  any  information  or  other 
service  they  may  need.  One  project  deserves  special  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. The  Secretariat  has  been  asked  to  organize  a conference  of 
united  churches.  Churches  which  have  come  into  being  as  the  result  of 
a union  are  bound  to  ask  themselves  what  kind  of  fellowship  binds 
them  to  one  another.  The  conference,  which  is  to  take  place  next  year 
in  Toronto  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  will 
devote  itself  primarily  to  this  question. 

Experience  in  recent  years  has  also  given  rise  to  another  important 
problem  which  I would  like  to  mention  briefly.  The  closer  the  ties 
between  the  churches,  the  more  urgent  the  question  of  their  legal  con- 
stitution. What  form  should  the  constitution  of  the  churches  take  ? What 
changes  are  needed  if  the  fellowship  is  really  to  grow?  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent, relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  issue  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement.  Where  union  has  been  sought  the  question  has,  of 
course,  inevitably  been  raised.  But  it  is  also  an  important  issue  for  ecu- 
menical relationships  generally.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  commitment 
to  the  ecumenical  movement  is  reflected  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
churches,  even  now.  How  often  the  churches  prove  to  be  prisoners  of 
their  constitutions,  and  especially  of  their  - legal  or  de  facto  — rela- 
tionship with  the  state ! Even  if  they  were  spiritually  prepared  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  towards  unity,  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  legal  obstacles.  The  Commission  must  ask  itself  whether  it 
must  not  pay  much  more  attention  to  this  issue  in  the  future. 

If  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  to  make  any  contribution  to 
the  achievement  of  unity,  it  cannot  act  in  isolation.  The  whole  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  with  all  its  activities,  must  be  committed  to 
this  end.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  that  the  new  constitution  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  expressly  mentions  the  achievement  of 
unity  as  one  of  its  goals.  It  is  also  important  that  the  new  World  Coun- 
cil structure  makes  easier  the  relations  and  cooperation  between  the 
different  programmes.  Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 


1 Nils  Ehrenstrom  and  Gunther  Gassmann : Confessions  in  Dialogue,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper,  No.  63,  Geneva:  WCC,  1972. 

7 The  Ecumenical  Review;,  Vol.  XXIV,  July  1972,  p.  353,  and  Vol.  XXVI,  April 
1974,  p.  304. 
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provision  in  its  constitution  fully  permeates  the  life  of  the  Council.  It  is 
up  to  the  Commission  to  provide  the  decisive  thrust  to  this  end.  It  can 
show  again  and  again  how  the  call  to  unity  can  be  effectively  sounded 
in  all  the  various  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  — in  mis- 
sion, the  laity  programme,  educational  matters,  inter-church  aid,  etc. 

4.  Lutheran-Reformed  Conversations  in  Europe 

The  conversations  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe, 
held  for  many  years  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  and  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches,  came  to  a happy  conclusion  in  March  1973,  when 
it  proved  possible  to  formulate  a statement  — the  so-called  Leuenberg 
Agreement  — of  the  common  understanding  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  mutual  condemnations  uttered  by  the  two  part- 
ners in  the  past  are  no  longer  applicable  today.  About  half  of  the  chur- 
ches concerned  have  already  approved  the  document,  and  others  will 
probably  do  so  in  the  coming  months.  This  agreement  is  significant  in 
more  than  one  respect.  But  as  I refer  to  it  here,  I would  like  to  raise 
one  question  in  particular.  May  not  the  fact  that  it  proved  possible  to 
reach  agreement  at  the  European  level  indicate  that  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  should  pay  greater  attention  to  unity  at  the  regional 
level?  Many  developments  in  recent  years  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
regions  are  becoming  much  more  important  in  the  life  of  the  churches, 
and  therefore  in  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  well.  I am 
thinking  here,  for  example,  of  the  Assembly  of  the  All  Africa  Confer- 
ence of  Churches  which  met  a few  weeks  ago  in  Lusaka.  If  I understand 
the  addresses  and  reports  correctly,  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
autonomy  and  independence  of  the  African  continent  and,  at  the  same 
time,  even  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  unity  of  the  African 
churches.  Developments  on  the  other  continents  point  in  the  same 
direction.  What  is  the  significance  of  this?  Have  we  been  seeking  unity 
too  exclusively  on  either  the  universal  level  or  the  national  and  local 
levels?  Do  we  have  to  envisage  the  future  Church  as  a fellowship  of 
regional  communions?  Do  we,  therefore,  need  to  ask  much  more  seri- 
ously what  form  of  unity  is  required  on  each  continent? 

5.  Common  Vision  of  Unity? 

Far  more  important  than  any  of  the  detailed  reflections  about  unity  in 
which  we  may  engage  during  our  conference  is  the  question  whether  we 
are  in  a position  to  provide  once  more  an  agreed  description  of  the 
unity  we  are  seeking  to  achieve  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  What  can 
we  say  together  today?  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  can 
agree  on  a description  of  the  goal  we  are  seeking.  The  ecclesiological 
positions  from  which  we  start  are  so  different  that  the  possibility  of 
agreed  statements  is  very  limited.  But  for  that  very  reason,  an  agreed 
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description  of  “the  unity  we  seek”  would  perhaps  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant help  the  Commission  could  offer  the  churches  in  their  search  for 
unity.  Earlier  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  such  a description. 
At  both  the  Third  and  Fourth  Assemblies,  the  Commission  submitted 
short  texts  on  the  theme  of  unity.  A year  from  now,  the  Fifth  Assem- 
bly will  be  held.  Will  a similar  contribution  be  possible  there  ? 

Our  work  in  the  last  few  years  has  brought  to  the  forefront  two  con- 
cepts, both  of  which  could  perhaps  be  of  use  in  this  connection : the 
Church  as  “Sacrament  and  Sign”  and  the  Church  as  “conciliar  fellow- 
ship”. Both  concepts  were  discussed  in  some  detail  at  the  Louvain 
Conference.  The  concept  of  “sign”  was  important  in  the  context  of  the 
theme  of  “The  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  mankind”.  The 
Church  is  a communion  placed  by  God  as  a sign  among  men,  destined 
to  represent  Christ’s  presence  and  message,  constantly  failing  in  this 
task  and  denying  what  the  sign  is  meant  to  signify,  and  yet  still  always 
a sign  because  Christ  continues  to  be  present  within  it  in  spite  of  all  its 
failures...  The  ecumenical  movement  can,  therefore,  be  understood  as  a 
continuing  effort  to  let  the  sign  really  speak.  The  Church  as  a conciliar 
fellowship  was  the  subject  of  a special  discussion  at  the  Louvain  Confer- 
ence. The  document  produced  on  this  theme  has  evoked  a wide 
response  in  many  quarters.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
documents  produced  in  Louvain.  However,  the  concept  has  certain 
drawbacks.  It  can  be  easily  misinterpreted,  especially  when  it  is  used  in 
English.  But  it  summarizes  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement  so 
succinctly  as  to  outweigh  these  drawbacks.  The  churches,  bound 
together  now  only  in  an  imperfect  communion,  on  the  way  to  that  fel- 
lowship which  can  be  called  conciliar  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word... 

B.  Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  Within  Us 

Where  do  all  these  reflections  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  take  us?  I do 
not  know  how  you  feel  about  them,  but  I do  know  that  for  many  they 
have  a somewhat  depressing  effect.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
unity  in  all  its  aspects.  Of  course,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  insti- 
tutions and  structures,  and  perhaps  even  to  a certain  extent  enter  into 
church  politics.  But  in  all  this  are  we  not  running  the  risk  of  overlook- 
ing the  essential  source  of  everything?  The  objection  can,  of  course,  be 
questionable,  merely  an  expression  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  theology 
must  be  kept  well  above  the  lowlands  of  ecclesiastical  realities.  But  it 
can  also  have  a profound  validity.  For  the  theme  of  the  Church,  espec- 
ially in  the  ecumenical  movement,  can  easily  become  a self-contained 
one  with  its  own  internal  logic.  Instead  of  starting  from  the  source,  we 
make  the  stream  our  starting  point.  Instead  of  invoking  the  Spirit,  we 
appeal  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  The  study  on  “Giving  account  of 
the  hope  that  is  within  us”  is  an  attempt  to  break  out  of  this  circle  and 
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to  begin  at  the  real  beginning.  For,  in  fact,  the  Church  lives,  by  the 
Gospel,  committed  to  it,  and  the  divided  churches  can  become  one 
only  by  together  letting  themselves  be  reconstituted  by  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  The  study  “Giving  account  of  the  hope”  is  an  invitation  to  the 
churches  to  articulate  together  the  faith  entrusted  to  them  and  in  this 
way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a fellowship  of  confession.  It  could  be 
said  that  the  study  is  something  like  a common  uplifting  of  Christ’s 
name  ! 

I do  not  need  to  describe  again  in  detail  the  purpose  and  methods  of 
the  study.  You  are  familiar  with  this  enterprise  and  know  how  it  was 
launched.3  The  study  was  planned  to  be  a genuine  “invitation  to  the 
churches”.  The  idea  was  not  that  the  answers  should  be  given  in  the 
first  place  by  some  international  body,  but  should  rather  grow  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  churches  themselves.  From  the  outset,  therefore, 
the  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  participation  of  the  churches 
and  of  a great  variety  of  ecumenical  groups.  What  results  have  there 
been  so  far?  It  may  help  our  discussion  in  these  coming  days  if  I try  to 
offer  some  comments  on  the  course  the  study  has  taken. 

1 . The  invitation  met  with  a surprising  and  most  encouraging  response. 
Various  churches  and  national  councils  at  once  accepted  it  and  under- 
took responsibility  for  organizing  the  study  in  their  own  areas.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a great  many  other  groups  promised  their  cooperation.  Why 
was  there  such  spontaneous  interest  in  this  study  ? Unless  I am  mista- 
ken, it  was  mainly  because  of  the  desire  of  the  churches,  and  possibly 
even  more  the  desire  of  so  many  individual  Christians,  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  significance  of  their  faith.  In  face  of  the  tremendous 
changes  taking  place  in  our  world  and  in  ourselves,  what  can  we  say 
about  the  Gospel  ? How  can  we  connect  up  the  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
demands  which  all  these  changes  make  on  us?  In  the  long  run,  the  faith 
cannot  simply  be  taken  for  granted ; if  it  is  to  be  a living  force,  it  must 
be  explained  and  unfolded,  not  just  to  others  but  perhaps  first  and  fore- 
most to  ourselves.  Most  of  the  groups  had  their  origin  in  this  approach. 
Only  a few  of  them  chose  to  concern  themselves  with  the  differences 
and  agreements  between  the  confessions.  The  great  majority  were 
prompted  by  the  question  of  how  they  could  understand  and  proclaim 
the  Gospel  in  their  own  situation.  But  is  not  this  the  most  promising 
feature  of  the  study,  the  fact  that  there  is  this  common  question? Not, 
of  course,  that  it  removes  immediately  the  divisions  between  the  chur- 
ches. Each  group  starts  from  different  presuppositions,  depending  on 
its  particular  composition,  and  the  reports  so  far  received  show  clearly 
how  influential  the  confessional  differences  are  even  today.  But  no  less 


3 Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee,  Utrecht  1972.  Faith  and  Order  Paper, 
No.  65.  Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee,  Zagorsk  1973.  Faith  and  Order 
Paper,  No.  66.  Geneva:  WCC. 
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striking  is  the  degree  to  which  the  effort  to  arrive  at  an  appropriate 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  points  beyond  the  traditional  divisions. 
This  common  question,  which  troubles  the  churches  independently  of 
one  another,  is  basically  more  than  merely  a question ; it  is  really  the 
expression  of  a fellowship  which  has  already  come  into  being  and  whose 
importance  we  must  bring  increasingly  to  the  forefront  of  our  con- 
sciousness. 

2.  In  the  course  of  their  work,  many  groups  have  come  up  against 
almost  insuperable  difficulties.  They  began  eagerly  and  with  high  hopes, 
but  then  had  to  admit  that  they  had  failed  to  produce  what  they  had 
looked  forward  to  in  the  beginning.  In  one  respect,  the  words  of  I Peter 
are  somewhat  misleading:  “Be  always  ready  with  your  defence  when- 
ever you  are  called  to  account  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you”  (NEB).  They 
give  the  impression  that  the  ground  for  hope  is  clear  to  the  believer, 
that  he  needs  only  to  be  ready  to  speak  of  it.  But  in  reality,  the  ground 
for  hope  is  often,  so  to  speak,  veiled  in  our  hearts,  and  we  need  to  be 
inwardly  liberated  in  order  to  be  able  to  account  for  it.  Many  groups 
did  not  solve  this  problem.  They  produced  no  answer  of  their  own,  but 
simply  analysed  and  described  the  problems  they  encountered  in  the 
course  of  their  study.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  inner  inhibition  ? 
There  may  be  more  than  one  reason  for  it,  but  in  many  cases,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  external  situation  of  the  group  concerned.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  I Peter  was  addressed  to  Christians  who  were  living  in  a situa- 
tion of  persecution.  The  external  threat  produces  clear  lines  of  division 
which  are  impossible  to  mistake.  These  Christians  understand  what  they 
have  to  say.  Groups  living  in  similar  conditions  today  have  the  same 
experience.  But  what  if  there  are  no  clear  lines  of  demarcation?  What  if 
the  sense  of  calling  and  mission  is  muffled  and  blurred  ? How  can  a con- 
vincing account  of  them  be  given  ? This  problem  has  come  up  in  so 
many  discussions  in  recent  years  that  we  must  certainly  give  some 
attention  to  it  in  our  present  meeting.  How  can  we  overcome  the 
strange  speechlessness  characteristic  of  so  many  in  the  churches  today? 

3.  What  part  do  the  ancient  church  creeds  and  historic  confessions  of 
faith  have  in  the  account  we  are  to  give  of  our  hope  today  ? Most  groups 
tackled  this  question  in  one  form  or  another.  A few  began  with  the  con- 
fessions of  faith,  taking  as  their  task  the  reproduction  of  what  was 
expressed  in  these  in  a form  suitable  for  today.  Our  account  must  be 
recognizably  in  accord  with  the  tradition,  even  in  the  language  used. 
But  most  groups  tried  to  get  away  from  the  inherited  formulae.  Start- 
ing from  their  experience  in  the  world  of  today,  they  saw  it  as  their 
task  to  express  the  reason  for  their  hope  in  face  of  this  present  experi- 
ence. They  believed  their  account  should  be  in  plain  and  direct  lan- 
guage, as  close  as  possible  to  the  circumstances  of  people  today.  But 
does  this  leave  any  vital  role  to  the  historic  confessions  of  faith?  Is  the 
breach  in  human  thinking  not  so  profound  as  to  make  a radically  new 
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language  necessary?  Most  groups  started  from  this  view.  In  some  cases, 
the  contrast  between  the  confessions  of  the  past  and  the  experience  of 
today  was  even  made  the  theme  of  the  account  of  hope.  For  example, 
some  produced  a paraphrase  of  one  of  the  Creeds,  emphasizing  not  the 
agreement  between  past  and  present,  but  rather  the  discrepancy 
between  them. 


The  divergent  assessment  of  the  confessions  of  the  past  is  important 
and  obviously  calls  for  clarification.  The  underlying  question  here  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  tradition  and  Church 
throughout  the  centuries  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  account  we  are 
called  to  give  of  our  hope.  A report  produced  by  a group  of  Orthodox 
theologians  in  the  United  States  is  very  instructive  in  this  connection. 
For  this  group,  one  essential  element  in  the  account  it  gives  of  its  hope 
is  its  solidarity  with  the  fellowship  which  has  confessed  the  same  faith 
without  essential  change  throughout  the  ages.  The  obvious  weakness  of 
this  account  is  that  the  terms  it  employs  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  out- 
siders lacking  historical  knowledge.  But  the  inherent  force  of  this  docu- 
ment cannot  on  this  account  be  underestimated.  Can  there  be  any 
agreement  between  these  two  ways  and  styles  of  accounting  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  us  ? 

4.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  plan  for  the  study  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  answers  given  by  churches  and  groups  need  not  necessarily 
take  the  form  of  written  statements.  The  Church  has  always  made  use 
of  the  most  diverse  forms  to  give  information  about  the  Gospel.  It  can 
sum  up  its  faith  in  a statement,  but  it  can  also  confess  its  faith  in  its 
catechism,  its  liturgy,  or  in  a prayer.  It  can  also  bear  witness  to  its  faith 
by  symbolic  acts  or  through  practical  commitments.  The  great  majority 
of  the  groups  produced  theological  statements  and  reports.  For  the 
theologically  minded  Christian,  this  form  is  clearly  still  the  most  natural 
one.  But  in  the  responses  so  far  received,  there  is  some  reflection  of  the 
wide  range  of  possibilities.  A group  in  Italy,  for  example,  produced  a 
play  about  the  “New  Man”.  But  I have  chiefly  in  mind  here  the  groups 
which  summed  up  their  common  faith  in  the  form  of  a service  of  wor- 
ship or  a prayer.  These  attempts  could  well  be  very  important  for  the 
future.  For  do  we  not  perhaps  make  most  progress  when  we  under- 
stand, more  than  has  been  our  custom,  that  the  confession  of  our  faith 
is  the  common  praise  of  God  offered  by  the  whole  community  ? The 
language  of  worship  has  many  advantages  over  declaratory  language.  It 
is  a richer,  more  direct,  and  at  the  same  time,  a more  communal  lan- 
guage. Many  things  can  be  expressed  openly  in  the  living  relationship  to 
God  which,  apart  from  that  relationship,  we  can  no  longer  utter.  This 
language  of  worship  may,  therefore,  offer  the  divided  churches  the 
most  promising  means  of  coming  together. 
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5.  Finally,  the  Commission  must  now  ask  how  this  study  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  the  Church.  The  contribution  is  not 
obvious.  Indeed,  the  first  thing  this  invitation  to  the  churches  discloses 
is  the  confusing  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Gospel  is  understood,  pro- 
claimed, and  lived.  Yet  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  lead  the 
churches  together  to  fellowship.  No  doubt,  a certain  fellowship  has 
already  been  achieved.  We  have  seen  how  far  the  churches  are  bound 
together,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  their  common  question  as  to 
how  the  Gospel  is  to  be  understood  today.  How  is  this  fellowship  to  be 
deepened,  strengthened,  and  extended?  How  can  we  develop  from  a 
fellowship  in  the  questions  we  ask  into  a fellowship  of  real  confession? 
Obviously,  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  question.  The  differences 
and  polarities  are  too  profound  to  be  overcome  by  any  easy  formulae. 
Indeed,  does  not  a genuine  answer  presuppose  the  need  to  look  first  at 
this  whole  range  of  interpretations?  It  is  clear  that  new  forms  of  under- 
standing are  being  developed.  Many  today  are  stressing  the  need  for  the 
Gospel  to  be  expressed  in  different  ways  in  each  culture.  What,  for 
example,  does  it  mean  to  speak  of  Christ  in  Africa?  Therefore,  the  task 
before  us  is  perhaps  to  give  due  weight  to  the  distinctiveness  of  each 
situation  rather  than  to  summarize  the  different  responses.  Let  ten 
thousand  flowers  bloom!  This  will  necessarily  entail  encounter  and 
controversy.  The  fellowship  can  only  grow  as  we  genuinely  try  to  deal 
with  the  differences  and,  especially,  the  antagonisms.  Whenever  new 
movements  appear  in  the  Church,  whenever  conflicting  positions  are 
adopted,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  try  to  avoid  confrontation.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  study  is  to  bring  those  who  hold  the  opposing  views 
into  relationship  with  one  another,  even  if  this  means  difficult  and 
painful  confrontations.  Does  this  mean  that  a common  account  of  hope 
is  ruled  out  altogether?  Certainly  not!  In  fact,  it  would  be  very  strange 
if  the  common  ground  which  has  been  given  to  us  in  Christ  did  not 
ultimately  find  expression  in  common  accounts.  But  only  a fellowship 
which  is  not  afraid  of  confrontations  will  be  capable  of  giving  these. 

Obviously  the  study  cannot  be  completed  here.  Many  churches  and 
groups  have  only  just  set  to  work.  If  they  are  to  reach  the  goal  they 
have  set  themselves,  they  will  need  time.  The  evaluation  of  the  results 
will  take  even  longer.  This  study  may  even  be  one  of  those  undertakings 
which  can  never  be  completed,  but  only  suspended.  For  the  mystery  of 
Christ  can  never  be  finally  attested  by  any  human  account.  Even  if 
common  statements  prove  possible,  new  questions  will  soon  arise.  Even 
the  one  Church  will  always  remain  also  a fellowship  in  search  of  the 
truth. 
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Giving  Account 
of  the  Hope 
That  is  Within  Us 


Report  of  the  Conference 


A.  Introduction 

At  its  meeting  in  Louvain  in  1971,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
decided  to  carry  out  the  study  on  “Giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is 
within  us”  — the  phrase  taken  from  I Peter  3:15.  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  convictions  that  (1)  churches  and  Christians  have  the  obli- 
gation in  every  new  age  to  confess  afresh,  in  the  language  of  that  age, 
their  faith  in  Christ;  (2)  they  must  strive  for  expressions  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  within  different  cultural  worlds  and  in  diversified  social,  polit- 
ical and  religious  situations;  (3)  the  divided  churches  might  rediscover 
their  unity  by  letting  themselves  be  reconstituted  by  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel. 

Subsequently,  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  which  met  in 
Utrecht  in  the  summer  of  1972  issued  an  invitation  to  the  churches  and 
Christians,  asking  them  to  take  part  in  the  study.1  The  invitation  met 
with  a most  encouraging  response.  Between  40  and  50  study  groups  on 
all  continents  came  into  existence  to  work  on  the  theme.  In  several 
countries,  the  Christian  Council  accepted  the  responsibility  of  initiat- 
ing the  study  processes.  In  some  countries,  conferences  were  held 
around  the  theme  of  the  account  of  hope. 

The  groups  participating  in  the  study  vary  widely  in  composition.  Some 
are  appointed  by  the  churches  and  can  thus  make  an  effort  to  speak  on 


‘Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee,  Utrecht  1972,  Faith  and  Order  Paper, 
No.  65,  pp.  33-38,  Geneva:  WCC,  1972. 

• Sunsum:  soul.  Symbol  of  purity  and  spirituality. 
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their  behalf.  Some  are  of  a more  informal  nature,  and  attempt  to  com- 
municate particular  experiences.  Some  represent  one  confessional  tradi- 
tion ; others  are  ecumenical  in  composition. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  years  since  the  study  was  started,  many 
responses  and  inputs  from  the  study  groups  have  been  received.  In 
April  1974,  a consultation  was  held  in  Geneva  to  study  these  responses 
and  other  documents  considered  to  be  helpful  to  the  discussion  on  the 
theme  of  the  account  of  hope.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  and  analysis, 
the  consultation  drew  up  a proposal  for  the  study  on  this  theme  for  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  held  in  Accra,  Ghana,  from  23 
July  to  4 August.  The  following  ten  areas  of  discussion  and  study  were 
defined: 

1.  Jesus  Christ:  Different  Cultural  Responses 

How  is  Jesus  Christ  to  be  experienced,  interpreted  and  communicated 
in  different  cultures  ? This  is  the  key  question.  The  viability  of  our 
Christian  hope  is  closely  related  to  the  kind  of  picture  we  may  have  of 
Christ  in  different  cultural  settings. 

2.  Confessing  Christ  in  African  Contexts 

This  represents  a search  for  identity  of  African  Christians  in  the  con- 
texts of  their  own  cultures.  How  can  they  express  faith  and  hope  in 
such  a way  that  they  do  not  become  alienated  from  their  own  culture 
and  society?  To  state  it  positively,  how  can  the  richness  of  the  Gospel 
be  manifested  as  it  gets  related  to  the  diversity  of  African  cultures? 

3.  Historical  Creeds  and  Contemporary  Expressions  of  Faith 

The  Church  is  obliged  to  seek  in  every  age  to  confess  afresh,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  age,  its  faith  in  Christ.  This  leads  us  to  ask:  What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  tradition  expressed  in  the  Creeds  and  an 
account  of  hope  given  in  a particular  situation?  What  ultimately  consti- 
tutes the  authority  which  binds  the  believers  to  a creed  or  to  an  account 
of  faith? 

4.  Expressing  Hope  in  Liturgies 

The  Church  has  a long  history  of  liturgies  with  great  richness  and  diver- 
sity. Therefore  a study  of  how  the  churches  express  and  proclaim  the 
faith  and  hope  in  Christ  through  liturgy  will  be  most  rewarding.  Is  the 
liturgy  used  in  our  worship  a liturgy  of  hope  giving  a vision  of  the 
future  of  the  world  involved  in  the  struggle  of  the  present  day? 

5.  Confessing  Christ  in  Situations  of  Conflict 

In  racial  conflicts  involving  us  today  we  cannot  but  find  our  faith  chal- 
lenged and  tested.  What  do  we  really  mean  when  we  say  in  Christ  there 
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is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek?  What  is  the  content  of  our  message  of  hope 
when  we  become  deeply  caught  in  the  conflict  and  struggle  on  account 
of  our  different  racial  backgrounds  ? 

6.  Giving  Account  of  Hope  as  the  Community  of  Men  and  Women 

The  Christian  community  should  be  the  community  of  men  and  women 
giving  account  of  hope  together.  But  does  the  Church  spiritually  and 
structurally  make  it  possible  for  women  in  full  partnership  with  men  in 
all  dimensions  of  its  ministry  ? Has  the  theological  language  not  contrib- 
uted to  prejudice  against  the  place  of  women  in  the  Church  and  in 
society  ? 

7.  How  to  Express  Hope  through  Involvement  in  Society 

Social  and  political  changes  of  radical  nature  in  our  contemporary 
world  challenge  the  Church  to  articulate  its  faith  and  hope  and  at  the 
same  time  to  become  a sign  of  hope  for  those  engaged  in  struggle  for 
peace  and  justice.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  for 
example,  have  particular  meaning  and  relevance  in  our  social  involve- 
ment ? 

8.  Christian  Hope  and  Political  Hopes 

Christian  hope  needs  to  get  translated  into  political  actions.  This  is  part 
of  the  prophetic  ministry  of  the  Church.  But  how  far  should  this  pro- 
phetic ministry  lead  society?  Where  should  it  end?  What  is  the  relation 
between  our  ultimate  hope  in  Christ  and  the  penultimate  hopes  we  try 
to  achieve  through  our  political  engagements  ? 

9.  Giving  Account  of  Hope  through  Proclaiming  the  Gospel 

The  word  mission  sums  up  various  acts  of  giving  account  of  Christian 
hope,  namely,  giving  witness  to  the  good  news  of  salvation.  But  what 
should  constitute  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church?  How  can  we  become  more  involved  in  various  dimensions  of 
mission  in  multi-cultural  and  diverse  political  and  social  contexts  of 
our  world  today  ? 

10.  Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  Within  us 

One  hope  in  Christ  reflected  in  many  expressions  of  that  hope  comes 
from  one  and  the  same  faith  experienced  in  situations  of  hopelessness 
and  in  our  search  for  the  meaning  of  life.  The  challenge  here  to  the 
Church  and  to  individual  Christians  is  unmistakable.  Various  responses 
to  the  hope  that  is  within  us,  do  they  not  enrich  the  faith  and  life  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  of  individual  Christians  ? 
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Documents  from  some  study  groups  and  other  sources  were  assigned  to 
these  ten  areas,  and  ten  groups  were  constituted  from  the  delegates 
attending  the  Accra  meeting. 

The  first  week  of  the  Commission  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  study 
and  discussion  on  the  theme  in  these  ten  groups.  Then  a “Continuation 
Committee”  was  appointed  to  follow  up  the  group  discussions  and  to 
formulate  a report  on  the  account  of  hope  to  be  addressed  to  churches 
and  Christians,  and  to  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  be  held  in  1975  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  particularly  to  the  section 
“Confessing  Christ  Today”. 

The  report  herewith  submitted  differs  substantially  in  form  and  content 
from  the  usual  Faith  and  Order  Commission  documents.  It  is  not  uni- 
form in  style.  Its  contents  are  diverse.  It  conveys  strongly  non-Westem 
voices.  Thus  it  tries  to  reflect  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  Christians 
from  different  cultural  contexts  strive  to  relate  their  hope  in  Christ  to 
their  particular  situations.  In  other  words,  the  report,  through  its  diver- 
sity in  form  and  contents,  invites  Christians  all  over  the  world  to 
wrestle  with  the  fundamental  question:  What  do  Jesus  Christ  and  hope 
in  him  mean  to  me  personally,  to  the  churches,  and  to  the  world 
today  ? The  first  part  of  the  report  begins,  therefore,  with  “Affirmation 
of  hope  in  Christ”.  This  is  followed  by  the  section  entitled  “The  Chris- 
tian hope  challenged”,  consisting  of  a sample  selection  of  challenges  to 
the  Christian  hope  and  responses  to  these.  The  report  concludes  with 
“Towards  unity  in  witness”  — an  attempt  to  find  in  the  proclamation 
of  our  hope  in  Christ  the  unity  we  seek  within  the  churches  and  also 
with  all  mankind. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  contains  a selection  of  accounts  of  hope 
by  various  persons  and  groups,  in  the  form  of  prayer,  liturgy,  narrative, 
confession,  and  so  on.  It  is  hoped  that  these  accounts  will  be  helpful  to 
churches  and  Christians  in  their  effort  to  give  an  account  of  their  hope 
in  Christ  in  situations  of  both  joy  and  sorrow,  despair  and  hope. 

Obviously  this  report  marks  only  a stage  in  the  process  of  the  study. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  question  of  how  one  moves  from  affirmation 
of  hope  to  its  actualization  in  a particular  situation.  Furthermore,  what 
is  the  relationship  between  Christian  hope  and  secular  hopes?  These  and 
other  problems  need  further  exploration.  Thus  the  report  is  presented 
here  in  the  hope  that  churches  and  Christians  may  be  encouraged  to  go 
on  seeking  ways  in  which  their  hope  in  Christ  may  be  translated  into 
the  actual  contexts  of  their  daily  life  and  witness. 

B.  Affirmation  of  Hope  in  Christ 

Like  other  groups  engaged  in  the  study  of  hope,  we  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  give  an  account  of  our  hope.  Inherited  words  seem  empty 
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and  new  words  unsatisfactory.  Often  it  seems  that  no  articulation  of 


hope  in  words  or  even  in  images  can  do  justice  to  the  challenge  of  the 


situations  we  are  facing.  Yet  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  speaks  of  one 
and  the  same  hope  for  all.  That  hope  is  given  to  us  and  remains  in  us. 
That  hope  is  the  living  reality  in  the  heart  of  those  who  believe,  who 
must  therefore  affirm  its  oneness. 


We  no  longer  live  and  hope  for  ourselves  alone  but  are  incorporated 
through  the  Spirit  into  the  mission,  the  death,  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Liberated  from  presumption  and  desperation,  we 
are  in  life  and  death  cap tivg&xif  hope.  It  is  not  that  we  hold  this  hope  - 
this  hope  holds  us,  and  we  believe  that  this  hope  will  never  abandon  us. 
This  is  true,  even  in  apparently  hopeless  situations,  where  we  feel 
utterly  alone  and  see  no  way  out. 


no  U^rx 


4. 


Hope  in  Christ  is  pain  and  joy  at  the  same  time,  making  us  restless,  so 
that  we  can  no  "longer  conform  ourselves  to  this  enslaved  and  divided 
world,  but  have  to  strive  for  liberation  and  peace,  making  us  joyful, 
because  we  believe,  in  spite  of  frustration  and  sin,  that  we  are  children 
of  God’s  Kingdom. 


1.  The  ultimate  basis  of  this  hope  is  the  revelation  of  the  Triune  God  in 
and  by  Jesus  Christ. 


Through  this  messianic  mission,  he  fulfils  all  God’s  promises 
(Luke  4:18  ff).  When  the  blind  see,  the  cripples  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  come  to  life,  and  the  Gospel  is^ 
announced  to  the  poor,  then  God’s  time  has  come  (Matt.  1 1:5)/We,  as* 
poor  men  ancPwOmgfr who  hear  the  good  news,  as  the  blind  who  see,  as 
cripples  wno  wane,  have  become  witnesses  to  hope. 


Through  this  giving  of  himself  to  death  on  the  cross  for  all  people, 
Christ  has  freed  us  from  the  power  of  sin,  from  godlessness  and  inhu- 
manity. 


p>0®  ^ 


Through  his  rising  from  death,  he  is  raising  us  to  a new  life  in  righteous- 
ness and  freedom  (Korn.  4: '2 5),  and  will  give  us  the  victory  of  life  over 
death  (I  Cor.  15:55  ff).  Thus,  through  his  self-sacrifice  and  his  resurrec- 
tion, we  are  filled  with  an  indestructible  hope  in  eternal  life,  in  spite  of 
sin,  death,  and  demonic  powers. 


As  Christ  died  that  we  might  live,  and  suffered  that  we  might  hope,  so 
with  equal  effectiveness  he  intercedes  for  us  with  his  Father  that  our 
hope  may  never  fail. 

2.  The  power  af  this  hope  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us.  This  is  V r 
the  Spirit  of  resurrection,  poured  out  on  mankind  to  give  them  eternal  * 
life.  This  is  the  real  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world 
which  is  for  the  whole  world  the  sign  of  a new  hope.  This  Spirit  gives  us 
certainty  and  as  brothers  of  Christ  makes  us  children  of  God.  This  is 
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why  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men.  Our  certainty  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelling  in  us  is  always  linked  to  our  awareness  of  our  commu- 
nity with  Christ  through  which  our  work  becomes  part  of  his  mission 
and  our  sufferings  part  of  his  suffering.  In  the  joy  of  our  liberation,  he 
lets  us  pray  “Abba”,  dear  Father,  and  brings  us  into  solidarity  with  the 
groaning  of  the  yet  unredeemed  creation.  He  sets  us  free  and  at  the 
same  time  unites  us  with  all  those  who  cry  out  for  freedom.  The  Spirit 
does  not  divide  us ; rather  he  joins  us  to  the  wandering  community  of 
the  people  of  God  and  to  searching  and  questioning  mankind.  In  all 
temptations  leading  to  hopelessness,  we  have  consolation  in  that  the 
Spirit  intervenes  for  us  with  unspeakable  groanings,  and  the  whole 
people  of  God  intercede  for  us. 


3.  The  fulfilment  of  this  hope  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  faithful,  and  he  cannot  be  untrue  to  himself.  He  will  keep 
his  promise  and  realize  our  hope.  Therefore,  we  must  carry  out  the 
tasks  of  our  calling.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  submit  our  hopes  to  his 
final  judgment. 

Cftfal 

Thus,  we  hope  in  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  his  Kingdom.  This 
hope  in  the  coming  of  Christ  gives  meaning  to  all  our  experience  and 
our  historical  activity.  This  is  what  makes  suffering  bearable,  keeps  love 
alive,  and  gives  boldness  to  faith. 


Therefore,  we  expect  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  we  know  that 
our  hope  will  never  be  fulfilled  inlius  world,  as  long  as  the  dead  remain 
dead.  This  expectation  makes  us  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  love,  it  gives  us  a hope  for  the  dead  and  consolation  in  our  own 
death. 


Therefore,  also,  we  long  for  eternal  life  in  a perfect  sharing  of  God’s 
glory  and  we  believe  that  the  future  of  perfected  humanity  lies  in  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead.  When  the  Triune  God  in  his  glory  will  be  all  in 
all,  there  will  be  no  more  suffering,  sorrow,  and  lamentation,  for  death 
will  be  no  more.  All  will  be  new  in  the  eternal  presence  of  God.  But  this 
yearning  for  God  does  not  mean  abandoning  the  world  to  death ; it 
directs  us  to  an  earnest  struggle  for  God’s  rights  over  his  creation. 
Brothers,  because  of  your  hope  for  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth,  be 
faithful  to  the  earth ! In,  along  with,  and  behind  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom, for  the  dignity  of  human  life,  for  the  awakening  of  a living  hope, 
we  hope  for  God’s  coming  and  we  look  forward  to  the  perfect  joy  of 
his  Kingdom. 

The  love  of  Christ  for  us,  the  hope  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  hope  in  God  — these  are  the  foundation,  the  power,  and 
the  goal  of  our  life  in  this  world  for  which  we  have  to  give  an  account. 

Through  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  freed  to  live  a reconciling 
life,  to  live  in  a new  fellowship,  and  to  serve  our  society.  The  love  of 
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Jesus  Christ  enables  and  compels  us  to  work  to  change  the  world  into  a 
more  human  one.  Thus,  for  our  work,  the  hope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
takes  on  the  character  of  a concrete  utopia,  that  is,  an  idea  of  our  aim 
and  a critical  point  of  reference  for  our  action  in  society.  This  provides 
us  with  an  incentive  to  participate  in  efforts  to  build  a more  human 
social  order  in  the  perspective  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  are,  however, 
aware  that  every  social  order  has  its  insurmountable  frontier  in  the  con- 
tinuing sinfulness  of  man.  For  this  reason,  no  social  order  can  emerge 
without  at  least  a minimum  of  institutions,  which  use  their  power 
against  evil  but  which  themselves  are  unprotected  against  misuse.  We 
recognize  a further  limitation  of  every  social  hope  in  the  fact  that  no 
social  change  is  able  as  such  to  grant  man  the  fulfilment  of  ultimate 
meaning,  but  rather  at  best  opens  up  an  opportunity  for  it.  With  these 
limitations  we  can  say,  however,  that  concrete  social  utopias  can  cor- 
respond to  the  eschatological  reality  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  sober 
evaluation  of  what  we  can  attain  by  social  engagement  does  not  dis- 
courage us,  but  gives  us  just  the  courage  we  need  to  commit  our  power 
completely  to  changing  society  and  the  world.  This  engagement  must 
be  taken  up  immediately.  c s ^ 

With  regard  to  concrete  socio-political  hones,  we  cannot  merely  talk  of 
the  differences  which  arise  in  different  situations  but  here  lies  common 
hope  for  all  humanity.  That  there  be  no  more  hunger,  misery,  and 


exploitation  in  the  world ; that  all  men  have  at  least  a minimum  stand- 
ard of  living,  including  education,  medical  care,  decent  living  condi- 
tions, etc.;  that  racial  or  ideological  discrimination  cease  ; that  war  and 
power  politics  as  a means  of  settling  international  conflicts  be  elimi- 
nated and  a peaceful  co-existence  of  all  humankind  be  made  possible; 
that  every  man  be  granted  his  individual  and  social  basic  human  rights ; 
all  this  and  more  we  can  call  the  common  socio-political  hopes  of  all 
mankind. 


To  reach  such  a goal,  Christians  are  directed  to  work  together  with  non- 
Christians.  What  then  does  the  specific  contribution  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  the  Christian  consist  of?  Here  we  must  differentiate  between  the 
task  of  the  individual  Christian  and  that  of  the  Church. 

The  individual  Christian  as  a member  of  society  and  as  a citizen  is  called 
to  be  responsible  for  assuming  socio-political  functions  precisely  where 
the  distribution  of  power  is  concerned.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian  is  liberated  to  a certain  extent  to 
unselfishness  and  sacrificial  love  for  the  creation  of  a more  human 
society.  The  knowledge  of  the  provisional  character  of  all  social  orders 
and  his  eschatological  hope  can  save  the  Christian  from  resignation  in 
the  face  of  disappointment.  Even  if  only  small  steps  forward  are  pos- 
sible, he  is  not  discouraged  and  is  saved  from  trying  to  unnecessarily 
overestimate  small  successes.  For  he  knows  that  it  is  not  we  ourselves 
who  must  build  the  “new  city  of  God”  (Rev.  21). 
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The  Church,  from  its  understanding  of  God’s  word,  will  raise  its  proph- 
etic voice  in  favour  of  a more  human  society.  Moreover,  it  will  con- 
stantly intercede  on  behalf  of  the  world.  Over  and  above  that,  it  should 
represent  a sign  of  a new  fellowship  among  men  which  is  the  commu- 
nion of  the  One,  Holy,  Universal,  and  Apostolic  Church:  as  a fellowship 
which  listens  and  gives  thanks ; as  a fellowship  in  which  we  can  inquire 
after  the  truth  frankly  and  without  fear ; as  a fellowship  of  the  recon- 
ciled; as  a fellowship  of  service  in  ultimate,  unselfish  duty  to  one 
another  and  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  cut  off  from  society ; as  a 
fellowship  which,  following  Jesus,  willingly  accepts  the  poverty  im- 
posed on  it  and  responsibly  uses  the  possessions  partially  afforded  it ; as 
a fellowship  of  spontaneous  celebration  in  a world  planned  to  the  last 
detail.  Thus,  it  could  be  a constant  challenge  to  the  society  actually 
existing  and  as  such  render  an  indirect  service  to  it. 


C.  The  Christian  Hope  Challenged 

Preface 

The  one  Christian  hope  is  being  challenged  by  many  groups  and  individ- 
uals. Some  challenges  are  issued  against  the  form  in  which  that  one 
hope  is  being  expressed,  some  against  the  hope  itself.  What  follows  is  a 
small  selection  from  these  challenges  and  makes  no  pretence  of  being 
exhaustive.  The  selection  has  been  made,  not  on  the  grounds  of  intrin- 
sic importance,  but  according  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  avail- 
able at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  Ghana.  Each  challenge  has 
been  put  forward  by  one  or  two  participants.  They  speak  within  their 
own  contexts,  but  against  the  background  of  the  one  hope  all  Christians 
share  in  every  place  and  generation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  each  of  us  as  individuals  and  in  each  of 
the  human  communities  to  which  we  belong,  many  challenges  to  that 
one  hope  rise  up  out  of  our  imperfect  appropriation  of  the  faith  of  the 
apostles,  out  of  the  tensions  of  our  stubborn  refusal  to  take  Christ  at 
his  word.  It  is  not  that  some  of  us  affirm  hope  in  Christ  without  reser- 
vation and  the  rest  of  us  challenge  that  hope  in  one  way  or  another  and 
reshape  it  in  accordance  with  our  own  circumstances  and  experiences. 

Although  the  Commission  as  a whole  was  not  asked  to  endorse  these 
particular  challenges  and  the  individual  expressions  of  hope  they  con- 
tain, we  support  one  another  and  seek  to  learn  from  one  another.  We 
remind  the  churches  that  in  confessing  the  one  Holy  and  Universal 
Church,  we  seek  the  mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s  imperfect 
expressions  of  hope,  striving  after  the  one  perfect  hope  in  Christ,  trust- 
ing him  to  correct  all  our  ways  and  to  bring  us  together  to  the  one  hope 
of  our  calling  in  him. 
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Each  challenge  and  response  raises  the  problem  of  the  tension  between 
the  affirmation  of  the  faith  and  its  articulation  in  concrete  situations. 
There  is  here  a methodological  issue  which  has  to  be  further  explored. 


1.  The  Challenge  of  African  Christianity 


a)  An  African  Statement  of  the  Challenge 

The  result  of  the  encounter  between  Africa  and  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere world  has  been  frustration  for  the  Africans  at  every  level.  Tradi- 
tional structures,  thought  forms,  and  values  have  been  heartlessly  trod- 
den underfoot,  and  the  heritage  of  the  people  - spiritual,  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  material  - pushed  aside  as  archaic  and  inconsequential.  And 
yet,  for  all  Africans,  even  after  many  years  of  Christianity,  and  standing 
as  they  do  fully  within  the  Christian  revelation,  the  spirituality  and 
world-view  of  their  fathers  are  still  very  much  present.  We  feel,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  expressions  of  the  Christian  faith  up  to  now,  from 
whatever  area  of  the  Christian  Church  (Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  or 
Protestant)  do  not  speak  to  us  at  the  depth  of  our  situation,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future.  However,  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  Crucified  One 
straight  out  of  our  cultural  and  historical  situation  that  he  has  meaning, 
and  becomes  not  only  our  Saviour,  but  also  the  Saviour  of  all  mankind. 
He  then  helps  us  to  see  God  as  the  One  and  Only,  the  Inscrutable  and 
Incomprehensible,  for  from  our  unique  heritage  we  bring  the  view  that 
God  is  UVELINGQAKI,  the  One  whose  beginning  or  end  no  man  can 
know  or  describe ; UNKULUNKULU,  a Power  greater  than  all  powers ; 
MODIMO,  that  which  permeates  all  and  gives  it  life;  and  LESA,  the 
ground  of  being  of  all  that  is. 


It  is  such  a faith  in  God  which  makes  us  see  Man*,  indeed  even  those 
who  colonize,  oppress,  and  degrade  and  deprive  us  of  our  heritage,  as  a 
sacred  beinglQur  myths  and  folklore  (the  “textbooks”  which  nurture 
us)  witness  to  man  as  pre -physically  and  in  the  life  of  the  ancestors, 
post-physically  existent;  what  in  other  traditions  is  called  “creation”  is 


here  seen  as  God’s  enablement  through  this  permeating,  omnipresent 
Spirit  Force.  Each  birth  of  a human  is  a new  enactment,  a showing 
forth,  of  that  first  act  of  God.  In  this  way,  the  biblical  myths  and  for- 
mulations are  understood  by  us  as  “within  context”  and,  therefore 
speak  deeply.  For  instance,  the  Hebraic  rendering  of  “God  breathing 
his  breath  into  the  first  man”  is  heard  as  confirming  our  understanding 
that  Motho  ke  Modimo,  viz:  there  is  something  of  God  in  man;  man 
shares  in  the  Mysterium  Tremendum  et  Fascinans  that  is  Go*cL] 


hflu-v 


*Man  is  used  here  as  straight  translation  of  “human  being”  (Muntu),  which 
does  not  distinguish  between  male  and  female  as  do  some  European  languages. 
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But  man  can  never  be  seen  as  an  individual.  Our  heritage  tells  of  man 
“coming  out”  through  the  instrumentality  of  God,  not  alone  but  in 
company:  male,  female,  and  children,  together  with  their  animals  and 
possessions.  Thus,  what  is  of  ultimate  significance,  the  point  of  depar- 
ture and  operative  unit,  from  whose  standpoint  all  decisions  must  be 
and  are  made,  is  the  group,  often  called  by  outsiders  the  “clan”  or  the 
“tribe”. 

When  we  become  Christian,  we  are  informed  about  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  community,  and  yet,  as  we  read  the  Bible,  especially  the  New 
Testament,  this  understanding  changes.  In  vain  we  seek  this  level  of 
fellowship  within  the  Christian  fold.  We  are  perplexed  and  frustrated, 
and  would  sooner  go  back  to  the  heritage  of  our  fathers,  until  we  real- 
ize that  it  is  the  different  human  heritages  of  the  various  peoples  who 
make  up  Christendom  which  have  made  pale  for  us  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel. Community,  fellowship,  and  unity  are  God-given.  As  God  is  One, 
all  being  is  One.  All  mankind  One.  And  yet  there  are  particular  expres- 
sions of  the  human  understanding  of  this  One  God  through  his  One 
vA  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  The  sin  of  the  Church  in  the  past  has  been  that  each 
I particular  expression  of  the  human  understanding,  made  according  to 
local  histories  and  situations,  has  claimed  to  be  the  One  and  Only.  To 
this  is  blasphemous  self-idolatry.  Hence  our  disgust  with  the  so- 
called  ecumenical  dialogue  and  encounter  so  far.  Hence  also  our  frustra- 
tion in  the  hope  of  bringing  reason  into  this  dialogue.  Therefore,  the 
cry  of  despair,  withdrawal,  and  resignation  which  comes  from  Africa 
through  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches 
held  in  Lusaka  in  May  1974,  “Call  for  a Moratorium”,  which  begins: 
The  African  Church  as  a vital  part  of  African  society  is  called  to  the 
struggle  of  liberating  the  African  people. 

The  African  Church  as  part  of  the  world  community  must  also  share 
in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  in  the  world... 

The  contribution  of  the  African  Church,  however,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately made  if  the  Church  in  Africa  is  not  itself  liberated... 

b)  A European  Reflection  on  the  Challenge 

When  Africans  and  Europeans  confess  “Jesus  Christ  is  our  hope”,  do 
they  in  fact  mean  the  same  thing  bv  these  words?  Europeans  have 
brought  the  Gospel  to  Africa  in  Western  garments.  Some  of  them  were 
unavoidable,  since  the  missionaries  had  to  speak  their  own  language,  the 
only  language  they  knew.  Some  could  well  have  been  avoided  if  there 
had  been  less  European  arrogance.  Some  of  these  garments  were  authen- 
tically Christian,  since  Jesus  is  also  at  the  root  of  European  culture. 
Many,  however,  came  from  definitely  other  than  Christian  sources, 
good  or  bad  (for  instance,  the  influence  of  Greek/Roman  metaphysics, 
C and  later  of  science  and  technology  on  Christian  theology  and  thought). 
/ Now,  however,  the  time  has  come  for  Africa  to  find  her  identity.  There 
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are  many  dangers  on  the  way  to  this,  and  there  will  be  many  errors.  But 
African  Christians  have  the  right  to  face  their  own  dangers  and  commit 
their  own  errors  in  order  to  find  their  own,  and  to  them  meaningful, 
expressions  of  the  faith.  In  this  situation,  it  is  a painful  wrench  to  leave 
them  alone.  It  is  even  more  agonizing  to  be  left  alone  by  them. 

i)  The  simple  fact  of  a lively  and  growing  Church  in  Africa,  full  of 
hope  and  joy  in  the  Lord,  which  we  have  witnessed  in  so  many 
ways  during  the  days  of  this  meeting,  challenges  our  hopelessness 
and  presumptions.  For  more  than  a century,  it  looked  as  if  the 
stream  of  Christian  giving  and  taking  flowed  from  Europe  to  Africa. 
Today,  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned.  Should  we  not  abolish  the 
idol  of  the  concept  of  progress  according  to  which  the  older  Church 
is  thought  to  be  the  more  grown  up,  the  more  mature,  and  the 
richer  in  insight?  Might  it  not  be  that  a church  which  lives  today  in 
some  sense  in  the  first  century  can  be  much  closer  to  the  truth  than 
one  which  lives  in  a post-Reformation  period  and  stage  ? 

ii)  The  understanding  of  man  as  always  part  of  the  whole,  so  natural 
to  African  thinking,  challenges  our  individualism.  For  instance,  is 
not  our  hope  very  often  simply  hope  for  an  individual  eternal  life  as 
a reward  for  true  faith  - a hope  that  young  people  in  Europe  also 
can  no  longer  share  with  us?  Might  not  the  understanding  of  Christ 
as  a person  incorporating  not  only  his  disciples  and  his  Church  but 
also  all  mankind,  as  emphasized  in  Africa,  lead  us  back  to  basic 
concerns  of  the  Gospel  and  redeem  us  from  our  individualism? 
Could  this  approach  not  produce  Christians  who  are  more  con- 
cerned about  and  have  a deeper  feeling  for  the  bond  of  fellowship 
which  incorporates  the  fellowmen  across  race,  colour,  and  even 
creed  and  culture  ? 

iii)  The  expression  of  faith  by  use  of  the  whole  body  in  dance  and 
song,  as  found  in  African  worship  services,  challenges  our  abstrac- 
tions. Are  we  not  too  afraid  of  linking  our  hope  in  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  hopes  which  have  to  do  with  our  earthly  existence? 
Is  this,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  the  traditional  formulations  of  our 
understanding  of  hope  no  longer  touch  our  youth?  Might  not  our 
African  brothers  remind  us  of  the  biblical  truth  that  our  hopes  are 
certainly  challenged  and  judged  by  the  hope,  but  that  this  one  hope 
becomes  pale  and  even  meaningless  if  totally  separated  from  the 
needs  and  anxieties  of  this  world  and  our  hopes  for  them? 

The  conviction,  so  much  alive  with  our  African  brothers,  that  God  is 
today  a living  God  challenges  our  doubts  and  our  dwelling  in  the  past. 
Have  we  made  ourselves  an  image  of  God  according  to  the  paternalistic 
fashions  of  past  centuries?  Is  this  why  we  can  no  longer  convey  the  idea 
of  God  to  our  children?  Might  we  not  detect  the  message  of  the  Bible 
anew  in  the  African  statement  that  the  Spirit  is  God  and  moves  and 
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permeates  all  life  and  being  today?  Might  we  not  equally  learn  to  take 
the  incarnation  much  more  seriously  and  see  Jesus  Christ  as  the  “Son  of 
Man”  who  still  “eludes”  us?  Might  it  not  help  us  if  we  were  to  listen  to 
our  African  brothers  telling  us  about  the  Word  which  “became  flesh”, 
even  became  on  the  Cross  at  one  with  all  the  suffering  and  oppressed  of 
this  earth,  in  order  that  we  might  become  “Christian”  in  the  wholeness 
of  our  being? 

This  statement  does  not  deny  the  values  of  European  theological  think- 
ing stemming  from  centuries  of  experience  and  reflection,  suffering, 
joy,  triumph,  and  prayer,  whose  authenticity  even  our  African  brothers 
cannot  deny.  But  this  document  is  written  in  a time  when  the  convic- 
tion of  European  theological  superiority  which  dominated  our  thoughts 
consciously,  or,  even  more,  unconsciously,  has  been  shaken  by  the 
rebellion  against  it  of  Christians  in  other  continents  as  well  as  of  our 
own  youth.  Praise  be  to  the  Lord  if  we  are  being  humbled  and  made 
poorer  in  spirit  and  less  arrogant ! 

c)  African  Response : 

Amen  Lord,  so  let  it  be ! 

In  thy  presence  all  mankind  stands  convicted 
Ho!  ...Jesus,  Lord,  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God, 

Make  peace  with  your  blood  and  sweat  and  suffering 
with  God,  UVELINGQAKI,  UNKULUNKULU,  MODIMO, 

For  the  sins  of  mankind,  our  fathers  and  us, 

That,  standing  in  the  same  sonship  with  all  mankind  and  you, 
Together  with  you,  we  can  pray  to  him  for  all  mankind 
Father  forgive. 


2.  From  within  the  Community  of  Men  and  Women 

Those  who  are  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their  God-given  humanity 
are  oppressed.  We  recognize  that  sin  has  distorted  and  thwarted  the  full 
development  of  our  man-woman  relationship.  We  have  been  listening  to 
the  voices  of  those  women  who  feel  this  oppression,  this  distortion. 

We  live  in  a pluriform  world : the  situation  is  not  everywhere  the  same 
and  injustice  exists  in  different  forms  - whether  one  considers  the  pro- 
fessions, churches,  government,  remuneration,  legal  status,  possibilities 
of  advancement  or  the  power  of  decision-making,  women  receive  the 
lesser  share. 

Both  men  and  women  suffer  from  the  stereotyping  of  their  work  and 
social  roles.  Women  find  themselves  limited  to  certain  specific  areas  of 
life  of  work,  and  this  pattern  of  roles  is  largely  made  by  the  men  who 
hold  the  position  of  power  in  society. 
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Whenever  women  are  seen  primarily  as  a means  of  sexual  gratification 
or  are  expected  to  accept  a double  standard  of  sexual  behaviour,  they 
are  dehumanized.  Within  the  Church,  the  conventional  use  of  male  and 
female  language  and  images  in  speaking  about  God  and  the  Church 
stands  in  the  way  of  a Christian  community  in  which  all  can  participate 
fully.  Despite  the  prophetic  vision  in  the  Bible,  the  Church  has  made  it 
difficult  for  women  to  become  whole  persons. 

Women  are  asking : Why  can  we  participate  so  little  in  our  church  coun- 
cils and  other  decision-making  bodies?  Why,  in  so  many  churches,  is  the 
ministry  open  only  to  men  ? Why  is  it  that  throughout  the  centuries 
only  men  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood?  And  where  the  ministry  is 
open  to  women,  why  do  women  so  often  meet  hostility  ? 

Who  needs  liberation?  Do  not  men  as  well  as  women  need  liberation 
from  the  rigid  patterns  which  distort  humanity?  We  long  to  catch  a new 
vision  of  what  it  means  to  be  truly  human  in  Christ,  to  hope  for  a 
renewed  and  transformed  man-woman  relationship,  in  a community  of 
men  and  women  who  respect  each  other’s  identity  as  they  support  and 
complement  each  other. 

In  spite  of  the  distorted  human  condition,  women  continue,  in  their 
struggle  for  full  humanity,  to  hope  in  Christ.  He  has  taken  hold  of  us 
and  we  are  held  by  him.  How  can  Christian  women  live  out  this  hope 
and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ?  How  can  they  come  to  a new  self-awareness 
of  the  contribution  they  can  make  in  the  struggle  for  humanity  in  both 
Church  and  society?  What  new  ways  can  be  found  of  appreciating  and 
responding  to  Mary  of  Nazareth,  mother  of  Jesus  and  woman  of  joyful 
hope?  There  is  a sign  of  hope  in  our  attempt  to  understand  each  other 
and  to  reach  out  for  the  fruits  of  reconciled  and  reconciling  life. 

All  Christian  education  and  upbringing  which  conditions  men  and 
women  to  these  limited  roles,  which  have  been  transcended  in  Christ, 
are  not  true  to  this  vision.  What  place  can  there  be  among  the  people  of 
God  for  language  and  images  which  create  a distorted  understanding  of 
God  seen  solely  in  masculine  terms?  We  look  for  language  and  images 
which  will  more  fully  reveal  the  truth  of  God  to  us.  Called  as  men  and 
women  together  to  become  signs  of  the  promised  kingdom,  we  hope  for 
a true  and  complete  community  in  Christ. 

3.  The  Challenge  of  the  Oppressed 

The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  Genesis  reminds  us  that  from  the  begin- 
ning some  men  have  wrongfully  exercised  power  over  their  brothers, 
even  to  the  point  of  murder  and  genocide.  The  inhumanity  of  man  to 
man  is  not  a new  story.  But  in  the  modem  world,  where  a higher  qual- 
ity of  life  is  possible  for  all  and  where  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  it 
is  of  such  unprecedented  and  massive  proportions,  the  domination  of 
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one  people  by  another  becomes  an  evil  of  demonic  character  that  man- 
kind can  no  longer  tolerate. 

Everywhere,  we  see  the  unjust  exercise  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given  us  for  the  protection,  governance,  and  welfare  of  all  people.  More 
often  than  not,  dominating  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  industrial 
nations  - the  nations  of  the  so-called  First  and  Second  Worlds,  which 
also  possess  huge  military  power.  Much  of  this  power  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  long  history  of  slavery  during  the  colonization  of  the 
New  World  and  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  people  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America. 

Also  it  is  no  accident  that  today  most  of  the  rich  nations  of  the  world 
are  white  and  most  of  the  poor  nations  are  non -white,  for  ideologies  of 
racial  and  cultural  superiority  have  played  a crucial  role  in  the  history 
of  Western  civilization. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  the  black  ghettos,  the  barrios  and  Indian 
reservations  of  North  America,  the  economic  and  military  oligarchies  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  the  ideological  oppression  in  some  socialist 
countries,  neo-colonialism  and  apartheid  in  Southern  Africa,  or  the 
exploitation  of  foreign  labour  in  Western  Europe,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  maldistribution  and  abuse  of  power  which  serves  to  elevate  one 
group  over  another.  It  is  not  only  a matter  of  colour  prejudice  and 
assumptions  of  racial  superiority.  It  is  also  an  economic  problem  of  dis- 
proportionate wealth  in  the  hands  of  one  class  at  the  expense  of  other 
unprivileged  classes.  It  is  also  a problem  of  psychological  and  cultural 
domination  whereby  one  people  rob  another  of  dignity,  a sense  of 
authentic  selfhood,  and  a right  to  cultural  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. All  of  these  abuses  of  power  have  been  the  source  of  the  hopeless- 
ness which  many  people  feel,  and  that  tempts  them  to  turn  away  from 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  to  hew  out  for  themselves  broken  cisterns 
that  can  hold  no  water. 

Looking  for  an  expression  of  Christian  hope  in  the  face  of  this  situa- 
tion, we  note  the  emergence  of  Black  Theology  as  one  response  chal- 
lenging this  disparity  of  power  and  its  misuses  as  an  instrument  of  inter- 
group oppression.  Because  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  white  racism 
in  Western  societies,  Black  Theology  has  characterized  the  disjunction 
between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors,  the  powerless  and  the 
powerful,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  the  symbolic  dichotomy  of  Black- 
ness and  Whiteness.  Thus,  Black  Theology  as  a theology  of  liberation 
lifts  up  from  the  earth  Jesus  as  the  Black  Messiah,  the  Oppressed  One  of 
Isaiah  53,  whose  rising  from  the  dead  is  the  assurance  of  the  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors  together.  Its  call  to  white  oppressor 
nations  and  peoples  to  “become  black”  is  a call  for  the  end  of  the  arro- 
gance of  White  Power  and  an  invitation  for  all  Christians  to  share  in  the 
suffering  and  struggle  of  the  oppressed. 
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Since  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Church  has  been  in  covert  and  overt 
alliance  with  secular  powers  of  oppression  and  exploitation.  This  con- 
tinues in  many  ways  and  many  countries  at  the  present  time. 

To  the  extent  that  any  church  preaches  release  of  captives  and  liberty 
to  the  oppressed,  but  continues  to  frustrate  the  penultimate  hopes  of 
the  least  of  Christ’s  brethren,  it  ensnares  itself  in  an  enormous  contra- 
diction and  casts  a shadow  of  uncertainly  over  the  ultimate  hope  in 
lesus  Christ  that  it  proclaims. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  avoid  asking  ourselves:  Where  do  we  stand? This 
question  is  being  asked  particularly  by  all  those  who  are  no  more  satis- 
fied with  words  about  hope,  but  demand  actions  and  commitment. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  or  desirable  to  give  a general  recipe  of  the 
options  which  each  of  us  may  be  called  to  take,  either  personally  or 
corporately,  because  situations  and  issues  are  diverse  and  individual  call- 
ings may  be  different.  We  are  only  able  to  proclaim  the  basic  affirma- 
tions of  the  Christian  faith  which  concern  both  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed. 

In  the  light  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  the  powerful  and  the  rich,  i.e.  all 
those  whose  power  is  based  on  the  “mammon  of  injustice”,  all  those 
whose  material  wealth,  social  position,  or  political  power  is  held  at  the 
expense  of  the  powerless  and  the  poor,  have  been  “laid  down  from 
their  thrones”.  If  they  still  hold  power,  this  power  is  illegitimate  and 
Christians  cannot  side  with  them.  If  they  bear  the  name  of  Christian, 
they  must  learn  what  Zacchaeus  said  when  Jesus  came  to  his  house: 
“Behold  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I give  to  the  poor ; and  if  I have 
defrauded  anyone  of  anything,  I restore  it  fourfold”  (Luke  19:8),  and 
discover  the  central  Christian  message  about  the  Messiah  crucified  by 
the  powerful  of  his  day.  This  applies  with  equal  strength  to  those  who 
do  not  confess  Christ : they  stand  under  the  same  judgment. 

In  the  light  of  the  Christian  hope,  however,  the  poor  and  the  powerless, 
in  their  legitimate  struggle  for  human  dignity,  must  be  aware  of  the 
temptations  which  unavoidably  stand  in  their  way.  The  “mammon  of 
injustice”  worshipped  by  their  oppressors,  can  also  become  their  god, 
lead  them  to  false  ideals,  and  enslave  them  to  itself  in  a new  and 
unexpected  way,  whenever  they  see  their  goals  in  terms  of  material 
prosperity  only. 

Thus,  we  understand  the  “hope  that  is  in  us”  as  a vital  exorcising 
power.  It  demystifies  the  false  security  of  the  powerful  and  gives  to  tne~ 
powerless  a freedom  which  goes  beyond  social,  economic,  or  political 
freedoms.  By  condemning  unjust  powers,  it  gives  to  the  oppressed  a 
hope  of  human  dignity  and  happiness,  but  it  also  assures  them  of  spir- 
itual and  eternal  blessings. 
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Perhaps  the  real  distinctiveness  of  the  Christian  struggle  for  man’s 
dignity  and  liberation  resides  in  an  ability  to  be  concenTetf  not  only 
with  achieving  one’s  direct  goals,  but  also  with  the  spiritual  fate  of 
one’s  oppressors,  for  Christians  recognize  that  the  oppressors  are 
dehumanized  even  more  than  those  whom  they  oppress.  This  concern 
gives  a totally  new  quality  to  the  struggle.  It  places  Christians  in  the 
light  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  who,  with  his  hands  and  feet  nailed  to  the 
wood,  prayed  for  his  crucifiers. 


4.  The  Challenge  of  a Hope  with  a Specific  Political 

COMMITMENT:  A VOICE  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 

In  the  present  situation,  two  things  are  new  in  the  relation  of  Christian 
hope  to  political  understanding  and  commitment:  (a)  We  are  now 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  ideas,  including  our  religious  ideas, 
do  not  hang  in  the  air,  or  mirror  non-temporal  realities,  but  emerge 
within  and  under  the  conditions  of  our  historical  existence  including 
our  economic  and  social  life,  (b)  We  are  also  aware  that  often  our  con- 
ceptions have  an  ideological  function,  in  the  sense  of  disguising,  first  of 
all  from  ourselves,  but  also  from  others,  the  real  conditions  of  their 
origin  and  the  relations,  actions,  and  purposes  to  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 

The  fact  is  that  Christian  hope  — as  it  lives  and  is  lived  in  our  life  — is 
no  exception  to  these  rules.  For  (a)  Christianity  has  taken  up  the  hopes 
and  needs  of  mankind ; it  has  reflected  the  conditions  of  mankind’s 
existence,  and  has  expressed  its  own  hopes  in,  with,  and  under  such 
hopes  and  needs  (witness  the  “mythological”  expressions  used  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  the  subjectivistic  forms  of  Christian  hopes  in  bourgeois 
culture,  etc.).  But  (b)  these  expressions  of  Christian  hope  have  often 
also  played  an  ideological  role  in  the  sense  mentioned  above.  In  the 
contemporary  debate,  we  find  a particular  illustration  of  this  ideolog- 
ical function  in  the  attempts  to  claim  an  a-political,  non-ideological 
expression  of  Christian  hope.  The  attempt  to  claim  the  separability  of 
the  two  “realms”  seems  clearly  an  expression  of  an  idealized  philosophy 
and  a liberal  ideology. 

What  is  the  Christian  response  to  this  situation?  Can  Christians  commit 
themselves  to  a particular  form  of  politics?  At  a time  when  a significant 
sector  of  mankind  is  developing  a growing  consciousness  of  the  priority 
of  political  action,  Christians  participating  in  this  situation  claim  the 
political  dimension  as  a proper  field  for  living  and  expressing  the  Chris- 
tian hope.  That  is  to  say:  (fl^Christian  hope  becomes  active  and  finds 
expression  within  the  conditions  of  political  life  and  thought.  (6)  This 
certainly  means  running  the  “ideological  risk”  in  the  negative  sense 
described  above.  The  very  fact,  nevertheless,  that  a specific  analytical 
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and  ideological  articulation  is  consciously  assumed,  makes  it  possible  to  J 
exercise  a critical  rellection  which  is  absent  when  the  ideology  is  una-  4 
vowed  or  unrecognized}  (c)  This  also  means  that  we  must  ask  for  the  j 
confession  of  hope  as  it  becomes  operative  in  the  total  life,  presence, 
action,  and  witness  of  the  churches  and  of  Christians.  The  main  ques- 
tion is  not  to  establish  what  they  say  it  means  to  hope  in  Christ,  but 
what  shape  their  hone  really  takes  in  the  total  existence  and  historical 
praxis  of  Christians,  (d)  In  turn,  this  requires  the  examination  of  the 
socio-analytical  framework  in  which  such  hope  finds  expression.  Such  a 
discussion  of  our  presuppositions  is  today  indispensable  for  a true  ecu- 
menical dialogue. 


But  what  is  the  relation  between  this  historically  articulated  Christian 
hope  and  its  eschatological  dimension?  In  other  words,  we  are  fre- 
quently called  to  state  how  we  can  witness  to  this  ultimate  hope  as 
Christians  politically  committed.  The  answer  is  this: 

a)  Faith  in  Christ  is  at  the  source  and  horizon  of  our  commitment.  We 
participate  in  the  political  and  ideological  struggle  as  persons  and 
communities  who  find  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  the  freedom  to  take 
up  their  human,  secular  responsibility  as  persons  and  communities 
who  see  in  the  Messianic  promise  the  certainty  which  sustains  them 
in  the  struggle. 

b)  But  this  is  not  a merely  formal  relationship.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
shapes  the  commitment  itself  — the  whole  biblical  witness  points  out 
both  its  direction  and  its  content;  the  Cross  and  Resurrection  give  a 
particular  “shape”  to  it. 

It  is  frequently  asked  whether  we  have  a critical  attitude  towards  this 
political  commitment.  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  one  should 
explore  not  only  the  critical  relation  between  eschatological  and  imme- 
diate political  hopes  (political  achievements  and  the  Kingdom),  but  also 
the  positive  relation.  Eschatological  hope  does  not  merely  relativize 
immediate  achievements : it  demands  and  impels  them ; it  gives  them 
support  and  offers  them  an  eschatological  future  — certainly  not  with- 
out cleansing,  but  nevertheless,  a real  future. 


At  the  same  time,  the  final  hope  spurs  us  to  overcome  the  limitations 
and  failures  of  our  immediate  political  hopes  and  commitments  and,  in 
this  sense,  to  maintain  a critical  position,  not  out  of  a reaction  which 
paralyses  and  blocks  the  future,  but  out  of  a future  which  activates  the 
human  hope  expressed  in  these  commitments  and  overcomes  its  nega- 
tive aspects. 


5.  The  Challenge  of  Development  and  Change:  a View  from 
Singapore 

Soon  after  the  Second  World  War,  many  Asian  countries  attained  their 
political  independence  from  the  bondage  of  colonial  powers.  Following 
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that,  there  has  been  a period  of  nation-building  in  which  many  Asian 
peoples  have  undertaken  their  economic  and  social  development  with 
much  enthusiasm.  A political  consciousness  has  subsequently  spread 
among  the  common  people,  giving  them  the  awareness  of  themselves  as 
masters  of  their  own  destiny,  as  nations  and  individual  persons  with  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  new  and  better  opportunities  in  life.  There- 
fore, undeniably,  one  can  see  in  many  parts  of  Asia  today  the  emer- 
gence of  new  nations,  new  societies,  new  institutions,  new  Asian  men 
and  women  with  insights,  aspirations,  and  expectations  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  earlier  generations.  There  are  also  some  clear  signs 
towards  social  progress  and  economic  affluence,  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  is  the  Republic  of  Singapore.  Many  Asian  peoples 
such  as  the  Singaporeans  rejoice  over  this  “newness”  found  in  their 
countries.  There  are  real  opportunities  for  a better  life. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  opportunities,  there  have  now  appeared  in 
many  Asian  societies  such  growing  problems  as  the  widening  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  exploitation  of  the  majority  by 
international  economic  and  technological  expansion,  and  the  increas- 
ing suppression  of  basic  freedom  and  people’s  participation  in  nation- 
building in  the  name  of  law  and  order.  Added  to  these  are  the  continu- 
ous suffering  of  the  people  in  Indochina,  and  the  complications  of  new 
Asian  politics  arising  from  the  expanding  interest  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  other  Asian  countries. 

Many  people  in  South  East  Asia,  especially  among  the  youth,  are  alert 
to  these  problems  and  developments  which  can  ruin  the  opportunities 
for  growth  and  progress  and  the  establishment  of  nationhood.  They 
believe  poverty,  suffering,  and  degradation  are  wholly  man-made  and 
therefore  within  the  capacity  of  enlightened  leaders  and  hard-working 
citizens  to  solve.  They  are  determined  that  they  will  overcome  these 
problems.  The  turmoil  and  unrest  in  many  parts  of  Asia  have  been  des- 
cribed by  a Singapore  government  leader  as  the  “prelude  to  the  regener- 
ation of  Asia”. 

This  whole  situation  gives  rise  to  a number  of  theological  issues  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  Christian  hope.  For  example,  it  raises  the  issue  of 
how  and  in  what  sense  Christian  faith  and  hope  is  to  be  understood  and 
proclaimed.  It  raises  the  question  of  the  bearing  of  Christian  hope  .an 
the  new  secular  aspirations  of  Asian  peoples.  Because  Ihe  traditional  cul- 
tural, spiritual,  and  moral  values  which  held  sway  in  the  pre-secular 
societies  have  been  undermined  by  the  acids  of  modernization,  there  is 
now  a quest  for  a new  spirituality,  a new  set  of  moral  values  and  a new 
authority.  Similarly,  because  village  and  tribal  communities  and  other 
ethnic  communities  have  been  broken  up  by  urbanization,  there  is  now 
a quest  for  new  forms  of  community. 
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In  these  situations,  Christians  in  Asia  are  hard  pressed  for  a re-examina- 
tion of  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  its  mission  and 
unity.  They  are  facing  the  task  of  articulating  in  words  and  deeds  what 
it  means  to  have  one  hope  in  Jesus  Christ  in  specific  Asian  situations. 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  Christians’  concrete  participation  in 
the  task  of  nation-building,  in  their  discriminating  discernment  of  his 
redeeming  and  renewing  work  in  the  nations,  and  in  their  identification 
with  and  alertness  to  the  sufferings  and  aspirations  of  their  fellowmen. 
Between  now  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  Christians  in  Asia  are  called  to 
be  the  clear  signs  of  his  promise  that  He  is  making  all  things  new. 

6.  The  Challenge  of  Disillusion:  a Personal  Response 

I live  among  middle-class  English  people  with  a good  education,  pleasant 
houses,  secure  incomes,  satisfying  jobs,  and,  in  many  cases,  a happy 
family  life.  They  rely  on  their  own  positions  in  society,  on  the  political 
stability  of  their  country  and  its  democratic  institutions,  and  on  the 
national  respect  for  freedom  and  justice,  for  a secure  future.  They  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  present  economic  crisis  and  dimly  sense  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  improve  their  high  standard  of  living  much 
more,  but  their  prospects  of  a comfortable  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families  are  not  deeply  disturbed. 

Until  recently,  people  in  this  situation  thought  they  had  all  life  could 
give  and  set  their  hope  on  the  continuance  of  society  as  it  was.  This 
hope  was  itself  a challenge  to  the  Christian  hope,  since  it  was  concerned 
only  with  material  comfort  and  disregarded  the  welfare  of  other  people 
and  peoples.  But  now  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a different  and  more 
radical  challenge : the  challenge  of  a deep-rooted  cynicism  which  under- 
mines everything  which  was  once  prized  and  casts  suspicion  on  those 
who  hold  out  any  hope  for  a better  future.  Life  is  adjudged  to  be 
meaningless  and  anyone  who  claims  meaning  for  it  is  either  a fool  who 
does  not  face  reality  or  a scoundrel  who  exploits  human  credulity  for 
his  own  gain.  Every  virtue  is  explained  away,  every  ideal  discredited. 
There  is  nothing  to  die  for,  and  little,  except  immediate  happiness,  to 
live  for.  The  Gospel  is  dismissed  without  a hearing  as  the  myth  of  an 
earlier  generation  — or  simply  as  unintelligible  and  irrelevant. 

I should  not  be  a man  of  my  own  time  and  place  if  I were  not  infected 
by  the  prevailing  cynicism,  disillusionment,  and  sophisticated  hopeless- 
ness, and  sometimes  drawn  in  their  direction. 

In  such  a situation,  all  grounds  for  hope  are  eliminated  except  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  no  meaning  anywhere  else.  All  other  alleged  hopes, 
secular  or  otherwise,  have  been  extinguished.  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
as  truly  vulnerable  to  despair  as  anyone  else.  He  did  not  in  fact  despair, 
but  placed  his  hope  in  God.  His  resurrection  vindicates  that  hope  and 
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invites  me  to  share  his  victory  over  despair.  This  is  not  a reliance  on  past 
events  or  a nostalgia  for  inherited  beliefs,  but  a personal  identification 
of  myself  with  one  who  lives  in  the  present  and  takes  me  with  him  into 
the  future.  But  I have  no  longer  any  wish  to  enjoy  that  future  alone,  or 
perhaps  with  a few  select  friends,  for  my  Christian  hope  now  includes  the 
transformation  of  human  society  according  to  God’s  will  and  my  per- 
sonal  hope  will  not  be  fulfilled  until  the  hope  of  all  mankind  is  realized. 


7.  The  Challenge  of  Ordinary  Urban  Life:  One  Example 

You  will  find  situations  of  hopelessness  in  many  urban  settings,  for 
instance,  in  a city  of  600,000  inhabitants  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  In  one  area  of  that  city  there  is  a middle-class  and  a lower 
middle-class  population  living  in  small  flats,  either  in  old  buildings  or  in 
high  new  ones.  There  is  much  mobility  among  the  young  families,  and 
anonymity  and  isolation  furnish  the  main  challenge  to  hope.  Within  the 
families  many  tensions  are  created,  e.g.  by  the  tendency  to  unload  prob- 
lems on  other  people  and  by  insecurity  in  the  matters  of  education, 
leading  to  authoritarianism  in  the  household. 

As  a response  to  this,  a group  of  Christian  families  was  formed  six  years 
ago.  At  first,  the  group  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  presbytery  of  the 
congregation.  The  families  in  the  group  were  not  pious  enough!  For 
their  starting  point  was  to  provide  fellowship  and  entertainment.  When 
they  asked  others  to  join,  they  met  other  obstacles.  People  were  afraid 
of  leaving  the  privacy  of  their  personal  lives  and  becoming  involved  in 
the  lives  of  others.  Then,  in  the  minds  of  some,  there  was  a prejudice 
against  joining  a group  that  met  on  church  premises. 

But  people  gradually  discovered  the  interests  they  had  in  common  with 
the  group,  especially  their  ccncern  for  the  problems  of  children  at 
school.  The  group  joined  together  to  demand  smaller  classes  for  the 
entry  year  of  primary  school.  A seminar  was  started  on  “Children  with- 
out space  for  education  and  play”.  It  was  followed  by  political  actions 
and  demonstrations.  Other  groups  joined  in.  The  movement  for  smaller 
classes  was  so  successful  that  the  class  limit  for  the  entry  year  was  fixed 
at  25  by  the  authorities. 

The  group  has  grown  steadily.  Each  month  it  meets  to  discuss  social, 
educational,  and  (in  the  last  year)  theological  problems.  In  between, 
there  are  informal  meetings  for  fellowship,  dancing,  and  games;  and 
there  are  many  projects  for  the  children  at  the  weekends  and  in  the 
vacations. 

Every  morning,  between  8 and  9,  the  telephone  wires  are  overheated 
while  the  men,  as  well  as  the  women,  unburden  themselves  to  each 
other,  weep  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other.  And  the  same 
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kind  of  pastoral  work  goes  on  during  innumerable  informal  visits  and 
meetings. 

There  are  also  close  links  with  a neighbouring  prison.  Some  of  the  group 
make  regular  visits  to  the  prisoners  and,  in  return,  the  prisoners  come  to 
the  families  and  the  meetings  of  the  group. 

The  group  leaves  out  much  of  what  the  other  church  people  like  to  see, 
e.g.  common  prayer  and  regular  attendance  at  Sunday  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  one  clear  basis  of  all,  acceptance  of  others  as  they 
are,  because  we  are  accepted  by  Christ  (the  second  half  of  that  sentence 
is  affirmed  by  many  of  the  group  though  not  always  in  words).  This 
unconditional  acceptance  appeared  so  attractive  that  people  are  even 
suspicious  and  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  group  has  no  ulterior 
motive,  that  it  has  nothing  more  in  mind  than  “accepting  other  people 
as  they  are”. 

D.  Towards  Unity  in  Witness 

We  have  the  duty  to  give  witness  of  our  Christian  hope  to  the  world.  We 
are  captives  of  this  hope.  Merely  by  existing,  we  continually  either  test- 
ify to  it  or  deny  it.  Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  escape  this  obligation, 
we  must  seek  out  the  ways  and  means  of  rendering  our  account.  Just  as 
there  are  many  gifts  and  tasks  but  only  one  Spirit,  so  conversely  there  is 
only  one  hope  in  Christ,  but  many  relevant  ways  of  expressing  it.  In 
discussions  of  our  experiences  and  activities,  we  found  a wide  variety  of 
such  expressions.  If  we  mention  here  only  the  principal  forms  taken  by 
this  hope,  still  they  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  manifold  richness  of  the 
gifts  and  tasks  present  in  the  community  of  those  who  hope. 

It  is  through  these  manifold  gifts  of  grace  that  the  one  community  of 
faith  is  built  up  and  acts  toward  the  outside  world  in  mission  and  dia- 
konia.  It  is  the  Spirit  who  endows  all  members  of  the  community  with 
his  various  gifts  and  maintains  unity  through  diversity.  This  dynamic 
unity  grows  through  a concerted  action  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, expressing  thus  the  hope  in  a multiform  way.  Hope,  therefore, 
can  be  understood  as  the  result  of  the  many  gifts  of  grace  of  the  one 
same  Spirit  when  they  are  put  into  action  in  the  world  by  those  who 
have  received  them  in  the  one  community  of  faith.  Hope  cannot  be 
acquired  by  one  individual  alone.  Nor  can  hope  be  expressed  by  an 
individual  acting  in  isolation.  Giving  account  of  the  hope  is  the  com- 
munal act  par  excellence  because,  though  hope  is  expressed  in  a given 
context,  each  individual,  when  acting,  is  bound  through  his  particular 
charisma  with  the  other  members  of  the  community.  What  is  valid  for 
each  one  of  the  charismatic  members  of  the  ecclesial  community  is 
equally  valid  for  each  of  the  different  confessions  and  Christian  tradi- 
tions. They  are  also  bound  together  by  one  hope,  beyond  their  separate 
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confessional  identities.  Only  through  the  exchange  of  their  gifts  of 
grace  can  they  give  account  of  their  common  hope  in  the  one  Spirit. 
This  is  especially  true  when  one  of  these  isolated  communities  finds 
itself  in  a hopeless  situation.  Then  it  has  to  be  encouraged  in  its  account 
of  hope  by  ecumenical  commitment  in  the  worldwide  Christian  com- 
munity. A continuous  intercession  of  all  confessional  families  for  one 
another  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  give  account  of  their  hope  in 
their  respective  situations. 

1.  The  mission  of  hope  embraces  the  entire  life  of  the  community, 
with  all  its  sufferings  and  all  its  actions.  But  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Hope,  especially  to  the  poor,  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  all-embracing  mission.  This  proclamation  becomes  trustworthy  if 
Christians  share  in  the  life,  the  sufferings,  and  hopes  of  their  fellow 
human  beings.  In  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  the  coming  Christ  is 
present  in  words.  Thus,  this  proclamation  produces  the  faith  and  the 
hope.  The  Gospel  leads  people  to  a responsible  acceptance  of  the  hope 
in  their  immediate  situation.  It  must,  therefore,  be  proclaimed  in  their 
own  language  in  accordance  with  their  culture  and  tradition.  It  must  be 
discovered  in  its  authenticity  independently  of  other  languages,  cul- 
tures, and  traditions. 

2.  The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  proceeds  from  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  leads  into  the  Christian  community.  The  new  community 
in  Christ  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  masters 
and  slaves,  men  and  women  (Gal.  3:28;  Col.  3 : 1 1)  is  itself  a witness  of 
the  hope  of  Christ  in  the  world.  When  it  is  faithful  as  God’s  servant, 
this  community  redeems  and  liberates.  Just  as  it  evangelizes,  the  new 
community  in  Christ  in  itself  works  as  sacrament  and  sign  of  hope. 
Through  the  Church,  the  coming  of  Christ  is  present  in  community. 
Therefore,  we  must  ensure  that  the  Church  itself  becomes  a witness  to 
hope  and  is  present  as  a community  of  freedom  wherever  life-and-death 
struggles  have  arisen.  In  Christ,  who  is  the  true  life  of  the  Church,  the 
thirst  for  domination  over  one  another,  of  nations,  races,  classes  and 
sexes,  comes  to  an  end. 

3.  To  complete  the  mission  of  hope,  as  well  as  proclamation  and  fel- 
lowship, service  is  required.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  increase  the  depen- 
dence of  one  group  on  another,  but  to  raise  them  all  from  humiliation 
and  contempt  to  freedom  and  human  dignity.  Hence,  we  envisage  the 
task  of  service  in  terms  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  liberation 
of  mankind,  to  the  glory  of  God.  Though  there  are  different  gifts  and 
tasks,  still  the  public  involvement  of  Christians  in  the  liberation  of  their 
fellowmen  cannot  be  delegated  to  a few  specialists  - just  as  testimony 
to  the  Word  cannot  be  delegated  to  others.  Each  individual,  according  to 
his  power,  in  his  situation,  suffering  or  acting,  is  bound  to  give  practical 
testimony  to  hope. 
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4.  The  mission  of  hope  is  attested  by  the  glorification  of  the  Triune 
God.  The  risen  Christ  transforms  life  into  a feast  of  joy  without  end. 
The  aspirations  of  Christian  hope  exceed  all  earthly  realizations  and  are 
manifest  in  joy.  This  joy  can  be  experienced  even  in  poverty,  pain,  and 
sorrow,  thus  producing  patience  and  hope  (Rom.  5:4).  The  community 
of  the  poor,  who  are  made  rich  in  Christ,  the  community  of  prisoners, 
who  are  liberated  in  Christ,  display  their  hope  in  the  life  of  their  litur- 
gical feasts,  and  in  their  festive  living  in  the  everyday  world,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  perfect  joy  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth. 
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Appendix 


Affirmations  of  Hope 

Materials  Helpful  for  Churches 
in  Accounting  for  their  Hopes 


1.  An  Order  for  Affirming  our  Hope  Together  in  Baptism 


Entrance  Hymn 

Spirit  of  God,  unleashed  on  earth Truro 

Spirit  of  God,  unleashed  on  earth 

With  rush  of  wind  and  roar  of  flame, 

With  tongues  of  fire  men  spread  good  news; 

Earth,  kindling,  blazed  her  loud  acclaim. 

You  came  in  power,  your  church  was  born; 

O Holy  Spirit,  come  again! 

Raise  up  new  saints  from  waters  deep, 

Let  new  tongues  hail  the  risen  Lord. 

Let  new  lips,  tasting  vict’ry  won, 

Inspire  our  hearts  grown  cold  with  fear; 

Revive  in  us  baptismal  grace, 

And  fan  our  smold’ring  lives  to  flame.  Amen 


Presiding  Minister: 

Beloved  in  the  Lord,  let  us  affirm  our  Baptism : 

We  have  been  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  inherit  with  him  all 
that  God  intends  for  his  people.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  call  to  live  our 
Baptism  in  the  world. 
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Assisting  Minister: 

Let  us  affirm  that  in  Baptism  we  are  made  God’s  people : 

God  creates  us,  fashions  us  for  life  together,  and  upholds  us  and  all 
the  universe.  Yet  we  want  to  live  for  ourselves,  and  we  reject  God’s 
will  and  love.  The  consequence  of  this  sin  is  death.  But  Christ  died 
for  us,  and  he  is  rescuing  us  for  God.  Now  we  may  be  sure  of  our 
salvation  because  of  his  life  for  us. 


People: 

IN  BAPTISM  WE  ARE  A NEW  PEOPLE  BECAUSE  OF  WHAT  GOD  HAS 
DONE  FOR  US  IN  JESUS  CHRIST. 

In  baptism  we  are  a new  people,  and  we  need  not  fear 

THE  WRATH  OF  GOD. 

IN  BAPTISM  WE  ARE  A NEW  PEOPLE,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Christian  Church  on  earth,  gathered  together  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

In  baptism  we  are  a new  people,  born  by  its  waters, 

DYING  DAILY  TO  SIN  THAT  WE  MAY  BE  RAISED  DAILY  TO  RIGHT- 
EOUS LIVING. 


II 

Assisting  Minister: 

Let  us  affirm  that  in  Baptism  we  are  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit : 
We  once  belonged  to  sin,  but  now  we  belong  to  God  and  to  one 
another  within  the  Church.  We  are  to  be  agents  of  good  for  God’s 
purposes.  Yet  we  often  do  not  do  what  we  ought,  and  we  commit 
evil.  God  sends  the  Spirit  to  prompt  us,  for  we  cannot  even  pray  as 
we  should  without  help.  But  through  the  Spirit  we  are  given  power. 


People: 

We  trust  the  Spirit  to  help  us  grow  in  our  respect  for 

ALL  PEOPLE:  PERSONS  OF  EVERY  RACE,  AGE,  SEX,  NATIONALITY, 
OR  RELIGION. 

We  trust  the  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  speak  up  and  to  act 

AGAINST  INJUSTICE  AND  CORRUPTION  IN  OUR  SOCIETY. 

We  trust  the  Spirit  to  give  us  courage  to  fight  the 

EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  EARTH. 
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Assisting  Minister: 

We  trust  the  Spirit  to  dispense  random  rescues  and  arbitrary  bless- 
ings as  God’s  Kingdom  breaks  through  into  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world. 

People: 

We  trust  the  Spirit  to  strengthen  us  in  our  weakness 

AND  TO  RENEW  US  IN  TIMES  OF  DOUBT  AND  DISTRUST. 

We  trust  the  Spirit  to  make  us  a new  people,  born  by  the 

WATERS  OF  BAPTISM;  DYING  DAILY  TO  SIN  THAT  WE  MAY  BE 
RAISED  DAILY  TO  RIGHTEOUS  LIVING. 


Ill 


Assisting  Minister : 

Let  us  affirm  that  in  Baptism  we  are  commissioned  by  Christ. 
Christ  is  alive  in  us,  and  he  brings  to  our  whole  being,  even  to  our 
dying  bodies,  new  strength  and  vitality.  Christ  is  alive  in  us  to  serve 
wherever  people  are  in  pain  and  imprisoned  and  oppressed.  Christ  is 
alive  in  us,  forming  us  into  his  Church  to  make  us  part  of  his  liber- 
ating mission,  as  “the  blind  receive  their  sight  and  the  lame  walk, 
lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up”. 

People: 

One  is  the  Church,  with  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one 

BAPTISM : WHOSE  PEOPLE  GOD  GATHERS  AS  PRIESTS  OF  RECONCILI- 
ATION AND  GRACE. 

Assisting  Minister: 

We  affirm  our  hope  in  the  witness  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion in  “proclaiming  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  calling  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  unity  in  one  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship, expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  believe”. 

People: 

Holy  is  the  Church:  whose  people  God  sanctifies  to  be 

SERVANTS  WHO  EMBODY  THE  COMPASSION  OF  CHRIST. 

Assisting  Minister: 

We  affirm  our  hope  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  “a  fellowship  which 
listens  and  gives  thanks,  a fellowship  which  inquires  and  offers  ser- 
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vice,  a fellowship  which  identifies  with  the  ‘least’  of  God’s  children 
and  celebrates  in  the  joy  of  God’s  love”. 

People: 

Catholic  is  the  Church:  whose  people  God  calls  to  be 

WITNESSES  EVERYWHERE  TO  CHRIST  AND  HIS  UNIVERSAL  TRUTH. 
Assisting  Minister: 

We  affirm  our  hope  in  the  praise  of  African  Christians  who  wor- 
ship Jesus  of  Nazareth  “with  holed  hands  and  open  side,  like  a beast 
at  a sacrifice : when  he  is  stripped  naked  like  us,  browned  and  sweat- 
ing water  and  blood  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yet  silent,  we  cannot 
resist  Him”. 

People: 

APOSTOLIC  IS  THE  CHURCH:  ITS  FAITH  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  FIRST 
BELIEVERS:  WHOSE  PEOPLE  GOD  ENLIGHTENS  AS  PROPHETS  OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  MESSENGERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Assisting  Minister: 

We  affirm  our  hope  in  “the  liberation  of  women  to  participate  more 
fully  in  shaping  their  own  destiny  and  to  share  with  others  in  the 
struggle  for  the  humanization  of  our  global  society”. 

People: 

The  Church  lives  as  God’s  new  people,  born  by  the 

WATERS  OF  BAPTISM,  DYING  DAILY  TO  SIN  THAT  WE  MAY  BE 
RAISED  DAILY  TO  RIGHTEOUS  LIVING. 

Presiding  Minister: 

Let  us  affirm  our  faith  into  which  we  were  baptized,  confessing  the 
words  of  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

All:  The  Apostles’  Creed 

Presiding  Minister: 

Do  you  promise  to  continue  in  this  faith  and  in  the  promises  of 
your  Baptism,  and  as  a member  of  the  Church  to  be  diligent  in  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace  and  in  prayer? 


People: 

I DO,  BY  THE  HELP  OF  GOD. 
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All:  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 


Presiding  Minister: 

May  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
given  us  a new  birth  by  means  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  has 
forgiven  all  our  sins,  continue  to  keep  us  by  his  grace  in  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

All:  Amen. 

Presiding  Minister: 

If  God  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 

People: 

Who  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 

Presiding  Minister: 

In  all  these  things  we  win  an  overwhelming  victory  through  him 
who  has  proved  his  love  for  us. 

People: 

NEITHER  DEATH  NOR  LIFE. 

Presiding  Minister: 

Neither  messenger  of  heaven  nor  leader  of  earth. 

People: 

Neither  what  happens  today  nor  what  may  happen 

TOMORROW. 

Presiding  Minister: 

Neither  a power  from  on  high  nor  a power  from  below. 

All: 

Nor  anything  else  in  God’s  whole  world  has  any  power 

TO  SEPARATE  US  FROM  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  IN  JESUS  OUR  LORD! 
Hymn 

Lord,  keep  us  steadfast  in  thy  word Erhalt  uns,  Herr 

Lord,  keep  us  steadfast  in  thy  word, 

Curb  those  who  fain  by  craft  or  sword 
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Would  wrest  the  kingdom  from  thy  son, 
And  set  at  naught  all  he  hath  done. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  power  make  known, 
For  thou  art  lord  of  lords  alone; 

Defend  thy  Christendom  that  we 
May  evermore  sing  praise  to  thee. 

0 Comforter  of  priceless  worth, 

Send  peace  and  unity  on  earth; 

Support  us  in  our  final  strife 

And  lead  us  out  of  death  to  life.  Amen 


2.  A Personal  Expression  of  Hope 
A prayer  from  Northern  Ireland 

Father,  I am  a man  of  my  time  and  situation. 

Around  me,  the  signs  and  symbols  of  man’s 
fear, 
hatred, 
alienation 

• a bomb  exploding  in  crowded  market  square 

• demagogic  faces  on  TV  twisted  in  mocking  confrontation. 

It’s  not  that  we  haven’t  tried,  Father,  to  find  ways  to  peace  and 
reconciliation 

• civil  rights  for  civil  wrongs 

• new  structures  for  old 

• majority,  minority,  sharing  power  in  hopeful  governmental  exper- 
iment 

but  always,  too  little,  too  late; 

the  forces  of  opposition  were  too  great. 

My  hopes  have  been  destroyed. 

But  the  death  of  things  I hoped  for  has  been  celebrated  by  others  as 
victory  in  your  power,  Father. 

Can  this  be  so? 

I am  perplexed,  angry,  hopeless,  sick. 

“Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick”. 

I want  to  turn  my  back 

wash  my  hands, 

save  myself,  my  family 
get  out. 

But  every  time  I turn  to  go,  there  stands  in  my  way 
a Cross 

recalling  me  to  responsibility  within  my  time  and  situation. 
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Father,  how  much,  at  times,  I have 
resented  that  Cross 

that  seems  to  stand  between  me  and  my  personal  future. 

I am  a prisoner. 

That  empty  Cross!  Where  is  its  owner? 

There ! 

standing  on  the  horizon  of  history 
beckoning  me  to  venture  to  him 
but  not  alone : only  with  others,  in 
love, 

solidarity, 

and  suffering. 

But  Lord,  how  can  I know  the  way? 

I do  know  it,  Lord.  I know  it  only  too  well! 

You  are  both  the  Way  and  its  Destination. 

The  way  to  you  lies  with  you.  For  you  are  both  over  there, 
and  right  here 

in  the  market  square,  amidst 
the  killing  and  hurting, 
the  arguing  and  struggling, 
the  hatred  and  tension. 

But  Lord,  whose  side  am  I to  take?  It’s  so  hard  to  know,  especially 
when  so  many  claim  your  name. 

Open  my  eyes  that  I may  see. 

Lord,  how  confused  I am. 

For  I am  a man  of  my  church  and  cultural  background  where  we  have, 
uncomprehending,  allowed  your  name  to  be  used  for  political  purposes, 
subordinating  creed  to  manifesto, 
preaching  salvation  by  faith  alone  for  individuals 
denial  of  the  meaning  of  the  Church,  preserving  unity  at  the  expense 
of  truth. 

Lord,  make  me  a child  of  hope, 
reborn  from  apathy, 
cynicism, 
and  despair, 

ready  to  work  for  that  new  man 
you  have  made  possible  by  walking 
the  way  of  the  Cross 
Yourself. 

I do  have  hope 

— grounded  on  your  victory  over  the  powers  of  evil,  death  itself; 

— focused  on  your  kingdom,  breaking  in  on  us  now  as  light  out  of 
deep  darkness. 
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I do  have  hope,  and  I have  hopes. 

I hope  to  express  your  Lordship  in  a crisis  situation 

— my  burden,  to  discern  and  announce  your  presence  in  concrete 
events. 

I hope  to  witness  to  your  ultimate  victory,  reconciling  all  men  to 
yourself  and  one  another 

— my  burden,  to  become  a sign  of  hope  for  others  in  action  and 
involvement  with  oppressed  and  hopeless. 

I hope  to  decide  and  act  correctly 

— my  burden,  to  bear  the  reproach  of  friend,  the  opposition  of  my 
enemy,  the  guilt  of  sometimes  being  wrong. 

And  I do  see  signs  of  hope. 

I see  them  immediately  around  me 

• my  children,  full  of  life  and  zest  and  hopes  and  dreams 

• my  wife,  incarnating  your  love  as  teacher,  setting  free  from 

ignorance  men  imprisoned  and  detained  without  trial,  no 
matter  who  they  are 

• the  member  of  my  church  who  said 

“I’ve  thought  of  what  you  said  and  changed  my  mind”. 

I see  a wider  sign 

• a new  awareness  among  workers  that  they’ve  been  used  and 
abused  by  politicians 

• a new  determination  among  some  to  replace  sectarianism  with 
socialism 

• Christians  transcending  the  past  by  finding  each  other  in  united 
witness  to  their  faith. 

I see  a sign 

• flowers  growing  on  a bombed-out  site. 

The  sign  — an  empty  Cross. 

The  burden,  Lord,  is  Yours 

• to  fill  up  the  cup  of  human  fulfilment  with  the  tears  of  man’s 
sorrows  and  his  joys 

• to  set  men  fully  free. 

Lord,  I am  a prisoner  — of  hope ! 

There  is  a life  before  death. 

3.  A Confession  of  Faith 
Rene  Marie 

I am  convinced  that  my  faith  does  not  fill  the  spaces  left  open  by 
Catholic  doctrine,  in  particular  by  the  creeds  of  the  early  Church  and 
by  the  trinitarian  and  christological  confessions  of  the  early  councils. 
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However,  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  and  useful,  both  for  myself  and 
for  other  people,  to  define  the  way  in  which  the  realities  of  the  faith 
present  themselves  to  me,  faced  by  the  questions  and  the  challenges  of 
the  world  today  and  thus  becoming  the  basis  for  living.  I think  I should 
try  to  formulate,  not  necessarily  all  that  I believe,  but  at  least  what  it 
is  possible  for  me  as  an  individual  to  say  of  my  faith. 

I have  no  pretentions  to  have  either  the  first  or  the  last  word.  But  I 
believe  that  there  is  a first  and  a last  word,  and  that  these  are  in  fact 
identical. 

I believe  that  this  first  word  and  this  last  word  is  love.  But  I know  of 
no  other  way  of  discovering  what  love,  in  fact,  is,  than  by  deciphering 
the  sign  through  which  this  love  was  manifested  in  its  fullness : namely 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died  and  rose  again.  The  death  of  Jesus 
shows  me  that  there  is  no  greater  love  than  this ; to  lay  down  one’s  life 
for  those  whom  one  loves.  His  resurrection  assures  me  that  love  is  the 
strongest  power  of  all,  that  love  has  already  had  the  last  word  and  will 
always  have  the  last  word.  And  it  would  never  have  had  the  last  word 
if  it  had  not  already  also  had  the  first  word  and  if  Jesus,  both  in  his 
historical  life  and  in  his  hidden  life,  had  not  derived  wholly  from  the 
power  of  love  which  beats  eternally  in  the  bosom  of  the  Triune  God. 

My  faith  can  only  express  itself  within  history  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
discourses  of  love  which  centre  around  the  Easter  event.  This  Easter 
event  revolutionizes  our  judgments,  just  as  it  overturns  all  systems 
and  never  shows  us  our  horizons  until  it  has  first  plunged  us  into  the 
darkness  of  night. 

I believe  that  reality  is  not  established  simply  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
already  is,  as  the  result  of  chance  and  necessity,  but  rather  that  it 
proceeds  from  another  source  and  that  it  is  driven  by  a force  which 
comes  from  elsewhere.  I believe  that  our  humanity  is  not  the  product 
solely  of  pressures  and  of  desires,  but  that  it  unfolds  itself  as  a response 
to  the  call  of  Another.  I believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whose 
power  that  which  was  not  comes  to  pass  to  counteract  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  our  desires  and  comes  “to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth”. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  points  to  a 
“miracle”,  since  it  overthrows  the  established  order:  not  nature  itself 
directly  perhaps,  the  nature  which  science  studies,  which  represents 
only  an  abstraction  from  reality  as  a whole,  but  the  “cosmos”,  that 
harmonious  and  closed  totality  through  which  liberty  moves  in  order 
to  fix  the  direction  the  cosmos  is  to  take. 

I believe  in  the  Word  which  makes  it  possible  for  me  not  to  continue 
as  a prisoner  to  past  forms  of  bondage,  which  makes  it  possible  for  me 
not  to  be  poisoned  by  the  sins  (my  own  or  other  people’s)  which  have 
darkened  or  burdened  my  inner  or  outer  universe.  I believe  in  the  Word 
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which  offers  me  a new  beginning,  a new  youth,  by  creating  in  me 
“a  new  heart  and  a new  spirit”.  I believe  that  this  liberation  can  be 
effected  by  ways  other  than  those  of  some  psychoanalytical  technique 
or  other:  by  encountering  or  remembering  the  Gospel  of  forgiveness 
and  the  summons  to  the  journey  forward. 

I believe  in  the  strength  of  the  “Word”,  despite  the  abuse  of  what 
should  have  communicated  words  of  faith,  despite  all  the  forms  of 
verbal  inflation  which  have  often  tried  and  which  still  try  to  conceal 
the  incapacity  to  bite  on  reality,  or  the  fear  of  allowing  oneself  to  be 
broken  by  reality.  I believe  that  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  discover 
the  mechanics  of  reality:  I believe  that  it  is  possible  to  be  directly 
concerned  with  everything  which  is  going  on  in  the  world,  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  it,  to  see  happening  in  the  world  the  “event”  of  an  unex- 
pected word  and,  in  my  response,  to  imprint  my  individuality  on  all 
the  mechanics  of  language  and  life. 

I believe  in  the  value  of  labour,  which  establishes  interdependence, 
and  by  which  man  cooperates  in  the  birth  of  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  in  his  own  development.  But  I also  believe  that  work  can 
enslave  and  crush  man.  This  is  what  happens  when  man  takes  labour 
as  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  life,  forgetting  that  while  labour  is  a neces- 
sary means  of  providing  the  necessities  of  life  and  making  the  world 
more  human,  he  has  been  created  still  more  basically  in  order  from 
now  on  to  breathe  in  liberty  and  to  express  himself  fully  in  wonder,  in 
play,  in  celebration,  and  in  happiness.  I believe  that  it  is  in  prayer, 
worship,  and  praise  that  we  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  things,  recogniz- 
ing that  what  is  most  real  is  inexplicable.  I believe  that  our  efforts,  our 
strivings,  our  struggles  can  only  escape  futility  or  inhuman  inflexibility 
when  sustained  by  and  continually  intersected  by  a universe  of  grace. 

I believe  that  suffering  is  a form  of  experience,  the  fruitfulness  of 
which  is  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that  of  action.  I believe  that  here  man 
experiences  reality  and  finds  himself  in  a specially  intense  form.  The 
truth  is  that  in  suffering  we  meet  more  than  something  which  resists 
us:  a final  otherness  without  which  man  can  neither  know  nor  have  the 
experience  of  love.  I believe  that  in  suffering,  he  whom  no  one  can  see 
and  not  die,  and  who  also  reveals  himself  to  us  through  the  suffering 
and  death  of  a man,  awaits  us  and  gives  us  a sign. 

Continuing  to  live  in  the  shadow  which  my  own  death  casts  back  upon 
my  existence,  encountering  the  absolute  negation  of  my  most  deep- 
rooted  desires  and  plans,  I believe  that  God  will  be  present  in  this  my 
death  as  he  has  been  in  my  life.  I believe  that  he  has  established  his 
sovereignty  to  the  very  depths  of  hell,  and  that  in  his  eternity  he  will 
not  disown  those  to  whom  he  has  once  bound  himself  in  love. 


(Translated  from  the  original  French  text,  which  appeared  in  Etudes,  October 
1972,  pp.  456-458.) 
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4.  The  Hope  That  is  in  Me 
An  Affirmation  from  Togo 


Hope  is  the  possibility  for  every  human  being  to  experience  a personal 
meeting  and  relationship  with  Christ  who  is  with  us  (Matt.  28:20),  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  are  assembled  in  his  name  (Matt.  18:20),  who 
is  in  us  and  in  whom  we  are  (John  14:20);  the  possibility  for  every 
human  being  to  discover  in  him  his  Saviour,  his  Liberator,  his  Lord 
and  his  God,  to  place  his  hope  in  him  in  the  knowledge  that  the  life 
given  us  in  him  is  for  the  present  and  the  future,  and  that  his  experi- 
ence concerns  man  and  life  in  its  totality  in  which  the  human  family 
and  all  of  creation  are  united. 


From  this  experience  will  result  that: 

1.  Man  will  be  reconciled  with  himself,  being  reconciled  with  God. 
He  will  accept  himself  as  God  wishes  him,  in  every  aspect  of  his 
existence,  and  will  be  armed  against  all  ideologies  and  all  false 
conceptions  of  man  based  on  the  witness  of  the  senses  and  not  on 
those  of  the  spirit  or  of  the  experience  of  meeting  with  Christ. 

2.  He  will  be  free  from  all  power  of  sin  and  evil,  from  illusion  and 
deception,  from  fear  of  the  spirits  and  the  occult  powers,  and  he 
will  put  all  his  capabilities  and  faculties  at  the  service  of  God’s 
purpose  for  him  and  for  his  neighbour  and  for  the  world.  He  will 
discover  and  fully  accept  his  role  in  creation  with  which  he  is 
reconciled,  a role  which  consists  of  knowing  the  principles  and  laws 
which  govern  the  world  and  which  confirm  that  it  was  created  by 
the  Word  of  God,  and  of  assuring  that  institutions,  life  structures, 
and  human  actions  conform  to  these  principles  and  laws. 

3.  He  will  overcome  all  opposition  between  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  - Christ  being  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow; 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  — God  taking  into  his  charge, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  man  and  his  life  in  its  totality  that  man  may 
be  entirely  at  God’s  disposal ; between  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity or  family  — the  human  being  discovering  himself  as  an  essen- 
tially relational  being. 

4.  Man  will  worship  God  “in  spirit  and  truth”  in  a cosmic  liturgy : a 
worship  which  will  contribute  to  his  progression  towards  the  perfect 
stature  of  Christ. 
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5.  I am  an  African 
Gabriel  M.  Setiloane 

They  call  me  African: 

African  indeed  am  I : 

Rugged  son  of  the  soil  of  Africa, 

Black  as  my  father,  and  his  before  him ; 

As  my  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers,  living  and  gone  from  this  world. 

They  ask  me  what  I believe...  my  faith. 

Some  even  think  I have  none 
But  live  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

“What  of  God,  the  Creator 

Revealed  to  mankind  through  the  Jews  of  old, 

the  YAHWEH : I AM 

Who  has  been  and  ever  shall  be? 

Do  you  acknowledge  Him?” 

My  fathers  and  theirs,  many  generations  before,  knew  Him. 

They  bowed  the  knee  to  Him 
By  many  names  they  knew  Him, 

And  yet  ’tis  He  the  One  and  only  God 
They  called  Him : 

UVELINGQAKI : 

The  First  One 

Who  came  ere  ever  anything  appeared : 

UNKULUNKULU: 

The  BIG  BIG  ONE, 

so  big  indeed  that  no  space  could  ever  contain  Him. 

MODIMO: 

Because  His  abode  is  far  up  in  the  sky. 

They  also  knew  Him  as  MODIRI: 

For  He  has  made  all ; 
and  LESA: 

The  spirit  without  which  the  breath  of  man  cannot  be. 

But,  my  fathers,  from  the  mouths  of  their  fathers,  say 
That  this  God  of  old  shone 
With  a brightness  so  bright 
It  blinded  them...  Therefore... 

He  died  himself,  UVELINGQAKI, 

That  none  should  reach  His  presence... 

Unless  they  die  (for  pity  flowed  in  His  heart). 

Only  the  fathers  who  are  dead  come  into  His  presence. 

Little  gods  bearing  up  the  prayers  and  supplications 
Of  their  children  to  the  GREAT  GOD... 
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“Tell  us  further  you  African : 

What  of  Jesus,  the  Christ, 

Born  in  Bethlehem : 

Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God 
Do  you  believe  in  Him?” 

For  ages  He  eluded  us,  this  Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  Son  of  Man: 
Going  first  to  Asia  and  to  Europe,  and  the  western  sphere, 

Some  say  He  tried  to  come  to  us, 

Sending  His  messengers  of  old...  But... 

They  were  cut  off  by  the  desert  and  the  ^reat  mountains  of  Ethiopia 

Wanderers  from  behind  those  mountains  have  told 
Strange  tales  to  our  fathers, 

And  they  in  turn  to  others. 

Tales  of  the  Man  of  Bethlehem 
Who  went  about  doing  good ! 

The  theme  of  His  truths  is  now  lost  in  the  mouths  of  women 
As  they  sissed  their  little  children  and  themselves  to  sleep. 

Later  on,  He  came,  this  Son  of  Man: 

Like  a child  delayed  He  came  to  us. 

The  White  Man  brought  Him. 

He  was  pale,  and  not  the  Sunburnt  Son  of  the  Desert. 

As  a child  He  came 

A wee  little  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Ah,  if  only  He  had  been  like  little  Moses,  lying 
Sun-scorched  on  the  banks  of  the  River  of  God 
We  would  have  recognized  Him. 

He  eludes  us  still  this  Jesus,  Son  of  Man. 

His  words.  Ah,  they  taste  so  good 
As  sweet  and  refreshing  as  the  sap  of  the  palm 
raised  and  nourished  on  African  soil 
The  Truths  of  His  words  are  for  all  men,  for  all  time. 

And  yet  for  us  it  is  when  He  is  on  the  cross, 

This  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  with  holed  hands 
and  open  side,  like  a beast  at  a sacrifice: 

When  He  is  stripped  naked  like  us, 

Browned  and  sweating  water  and  blood  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

Yet  silent, 

That  we  cannot  resist  Him. 

How  like  us  He  is,  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

Beaten,  tortured,  imprisoned,  spat  upon,  truncheoned, 

Denied  by  His  own,  and  chased  like  a thief  in  the  night. 

Despised,  and  rejected  like  a dog  that  has  fleas, 
for  NO  REASON. 
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No  reason,  but  that  He  was  Son  of  his  Father, 

OR...  Was  there  a reason? 

There  was  indeed... 

As  in  that  sheep  or  goat  we  offer  in  sacrifice, 

Quiet  and  uncomplaining. 

Its  blood  falling  to  the  ground  to  cleanse  it,  as  us: 

And  making  peace  between  us  and  our  fathers  long  passed  away. 
He  is  that  LAMB! 

His  blood  cleanses, 
not  only  us, 
not  only  the  clan, 
not  only  the  tribe, 

But  all,  all  MANKIND: 

Black  and  White  and  Brown  and  Red, 

All  Mankind! 

HO!...  Jesus,  Lord,  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God, 

Make  peace  with  your  blood  and  sweat  and  suffering, 

With  God,  UVELINGQAKI,  UNKULUNKULU, 

For  the  sins  of  Mankind,  our  fathers  and  us, 

That  standing  in  the  same  Sonship  with  all  mankind  and  you, 
Together  with  you,  we  can  pray  to  Him  above : 

Father  forgive. 


6.  Renewal  Through  the  Cross 

My  hope  is  one  which  I share  with  all  who  accept  Jesus  as  Lord  and 
Saviour.  It  has  come  as  a gift  to  me  through  men  and  women  in  whom 
it  has  lived  and  lives,  through  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  through  the 
testimony  of  the  Bible. 

The  ground  of  this  hope  is  Jesus  himself.  In  all  the  perplexity  and 
ambivalence  and  sheer  darkness  of  human  affairs,  I find  in  the  living, 
dying,  and  rising  of  Jesus  Christ  the  clue  to  meaning  and  the  ground 
of  hope.  Here,  where  perfect  goodness  appeared,  evil  and  death  seemed 
to  destroy  it.  But  just  here  the  last  word  was  not  death  but  life.  Jesus 
has  conquered  all  the  powers  of  evil  and  death:  he  is  alive  and  he  reigns. 
That  is  the  ground  of  my  hope. 

The  content  of  my  hope  is  that  all  the  tangled  history  in  personal  and 
public  life,  of  which  my  life  is  a tiny  thread,  will  find  its  consummation 
in  a new  world  where  everything  true  and  good  and  beautiful  will  find 
its  harmony  and  its  perfection  in  the  radiance  of  Christ’s  love. 

The  renewal  of  my  hope  comes  as  I follow  Jesus  on  the  way  of  the 
Cross.  The  deeper  I am  engaged  with  him  in  the  apparently  hopeless 
struggle  against  evil,  the  more  do  I find  that  the  power  of  his  resurrec- 
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tion  is  a reality,  and  I am  enabled  to  follow  him  in  being  a child  of  the 
Father  and  a sharer  in  his  Spirit. 


7.  A Shorter  Catechism  on  Hope 

A leader  asks  the  questions ; responses  are  given  by  individuals  in  the 
group.  The  responses  in  this  text  should  be  changed  to  express  a similar 
idea  in  the  idiom  of  the  various  countries  using  it.  The  leader  should 
indicate  that  worshippers  may  add  their  own  answers  spontaneously 
during  the  various  moments  of  silence. 

L : What  is  hope  ? 

R:  Hope  is  a mother  awaiting  the  birth  of  her  child... 

R:  a band  of  Blacks  singing:  “We  are  climbing  Jacob’s  ladder”  ... 

R:  a young  woman  on  her  wedding  day... 

R:  a little  child  looking  forward  to  Christmas... 

R:  a fanfare  of  drums  announcing  an  African  eucharist... 

R:  an  oppressed  person  returning  good  for  evil... 

R:  a choir  of  lepers  singing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus... 

R:  Jesus  praying  for  his  enemies... 

A moment  of  silence 

L:  When  does  hope  appear? 

R:  when  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death... 

R:  when  I hear  Bortniansky’s  “Hymn  to  the  Cherubim”... 

R:  when  another  person  becomes  Christ  for  me... 

R:  when  a sick  child  smiles  through  his  pain... 

R:  when  God  mocks  the  power  of  nations... 

R:  when  the  congregation  says  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  means  what  it  says... 
R:  when  I see  non-Christians  practising  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount... 
R:  when  I obey  Christ’s  command  to  pray  for  my  enemies... 

A moment  of  silence 

L:  What  are  the  signs  that  this  hope  is  the  Lord’s  doing? 

R:  the  miraculous  healing  of  animosities... 

R:  the  surprising  forgiveness  by  another,  when  I could  not  forgive 
myself... 

R:  the  mysterious  release  of  joy  in  the  midst  of  tears... 

R:  the  unexpected  upsurge  of  freedom  and  energy... 

R:  the  strengthening  of  bonds  to  all  God’s  people... 

R:  the  assurance  of  the  Spirit  moving  in  my  heart... 

A moment  of  silence 
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L:  Why  does  God  give  this  gift? 

R:  to  free  us  from  fear  and  anxiety... 

R:  to  enable  us  to  share  the  sufferings  of  our  neighbours... 

R:  to  give  us  power  to  proclaim  the  joys  of  salvation... 

R:  to  welcome  friends  and  enemies  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
forgiven... 

R:  to  impel  us  to  glorify  God  for  his  goodness  to  all... 

A moment  of  silence 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  said  or  sung. 

8.  The  Desert  Road 

A prayer  from  South  America 

My  Lord,  My  Father: 

In  my  youth,  during  the  long  time  of  illness,  you  know  and  remember 
that  you  let  me  see  your  servant  Abraham.  Then  you  told  me  that  he 
“never  doubted  your  promise,  but  strong  in  faith,  gave  honour  to  you, 
in  the  firm  conviction  of  your  power  to  do  what  you  had  promised”. 
You  remember  that  I wrote  that  word  on  the  first  page  of  my  diary. 
Later  on,  you  told  me,  as  you  spoke  once  to  Philip:  “Rise  and  go 
towards  the  south  to  the  road  that  goes  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza”, 
and  said  too  that  this  was  an  unknown  “desert  road”. 

I doubted  many  times.  I was  always  lifted  up  again  by  my  hope  in  your 
promise.  I became  an  “exchange  student”,  then  an  “emigrant”,  then 
a citizen  of  a new  country,  then  a “gringo”  for  my  fellowmen,  a “Latin 
American”  for  some,  a “European”  for  others,  a “special  case”,  a 
“suspect”  who  lost  what  was  his  and  never  became  fully  accepted  in 
that  which  is  of  the  “others”. 

But,  Lord,  you  showed  me  the  meaning  of  a “desert  road”  and  empow- 
ered me  to  hope  in  a vocation  and  ministry  to  others.  You  taught  me  to 
love  those  who  don’t  love  me.  You  taught  me  to  be  thankful  for  those 
who  love  me  and  share  with  me  the  problems  and  frustrations  of  millions 
of  persons  who  are  expatriated,  emigrants  or  refugees. 

It  was  your  hand  that  led  me  now  to  Africa  and  gave  me  this  com- 
munity of  Christians  who  are  seeking  unity  among  human  beings  in 
our  hopeless  disunity  in  Church  and  world.  I thank  you  for  all  my 
blessings : 

Thanks  for  the  experience  here. 

Thanks  for  the  ability  to  see  and  feel  how  we  can  praise  you  with  the 
whole  of  your  creation. 

Thanks  for  the  sign  of  this  community  of  all  races. 
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Thanks  for  the  protest  I hear  for  the  witness  of  the  hope  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  who  suffer  a life  in  “captivity”. 

Thanks  for  placing  me  in  Latin  America  where  you  showed  me  the 
liberated  hopes  of  the  poor  and  hopeless. 

Thanks  that  you  have  promised  and  now  show  the  ways  of  liberation 
from  the  demonic  powers,  from  the  temptation  to  dominate,  from 
the  false  hopes,  from  the  service  to  myself. 

Thanks  for  the  people  who  are  asking  the  content  and  goal  of  my 
hope,  and  thanks  for  those  who  are  hoping  in  the  context  where 
nobody  ever  asks  them  this  question. 

Thanks  that  my  hope  in  resurrection  gives  me  forgiveness  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  shows  me  the  reality  of  the  new  creation. 

Thanks  for  the  times  when  you  are  hidden,  for  the  times  when  I see 
only  your  suffering  Son,  for  the  times  when  I see  his  victory  which 
enables  me  to  seek  my  way  “in  the  desert”  to  humanize  the  life  of  my 
fellowmen. 

Help  me  to  serve.  Help  me  to  live  a “priesthood”  for  others.  Help  the 
community  I belong  to,  for  hope  can  exist  only  in  communion  with 
others.  Help  the  people  of  the  country  of  my  origin,  and  help  the 
people  of  my  new  continent.  Help  all  to  seek  liberation  with  you  and 
not  without  or  against  you. 

I have  your  promise;  therefore  I hope.  Without  your  promise  inWord 
and  Sacrament,  and  without  the  intercession  of  others  for  me  in 
your  present  visible  body,  I would  be  lost  on  the  “desert  road”.  But 
you  have  the  power  to  do  what  you  have  promised.  Let  me  not  avoid 
the  challenge  when  you  call  me  to  participate  in  your  “doing”.  Amen. 


9.  Christian  Hope  and  Political  Hopes 
A personal  statement  by  a North  American 

My  hope  as  a Christian  is  directly  connected  with  the  reality  of  the 
new  life  which  I know  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  I hope  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  new  life ; I hope  for  a life  completely  in  love,  of  which 
Jesus  is  both  example  and  empowerer. 

That  hope  is  social  as  well  as  individual.  It  involves  the  redemption 
(liberation)  of  the  communities  in  which  I live  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
it  involves  bodily  elements  as  well  as  spiritual  ones,  if  spirit  can  be 
conceived  without  body.  I hope  for  the  messianic  kingdom  of  justice, 
plenty,  and  peace. 
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With  this  hope,  I live  in  a world  alienated  from  God.  Persons  do  not 
love  their  neighbour.  In  particular,  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
I belong  to  a nation  which  has  dominated  and  exploited  other  nations, 
to  a stratum  of  that  society  which  has  exploited  others,  and  to  a race 
which  has  exploited  others.  I claim  no  righteousness.  I depend  at  every 
moment  on  the  justification  and  sanctification  of  God,  or  I could  not 
face  my  existence  at  all. 

In  this  ambiguous  situation,  I am  called  upon  to  make  political  deci- 
sions, informed  by  the  faith  and  hope  that  are  in  me.  To  the  extent 
that  I am  able,  and  with  the  best  wisdom  I have,  I must  make  those 
decisions  in  a way  which  will  help  my  society  to  become  more  like 
the  messianic  kingdom  for  which  I long,  a situation  of  justice,  peace, 
and  plenty.  That  is  to  say,  my  Christian  hope  for  the  world  illuminates 
and  directs  my  political  decisions. 

I shall  try  to  persuade  those  to  whom  I have  access  to  join  me  in 
bending  our  efforts  to  move  our  country  in  this  direction  and  to  secure 
legislation  which  serves  this  end. 

A time  may  come  when  persuasion  and  legislation  will  be  seen  to  have 
failed.  Some  of  my  fellow  Christians  in  the  United  States  believe  that 
time  has  come  already.  I believe  it  has  arrived  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  Churches  in  these  places  are  in  a revolutionary  situation. 
I wish  to  support  Christians  there  who  have  come  to  this  decision, 
especially  when  they  present  their  case  as  carefully  and  cogently  as  in 
the  Chilean  document  (i.e.  First  Latin  American  Encounter  of  Chris- 
tians for  Socialism,  held  in  April  1972). 

But  I do  not  believe  that  the  Church  in  the  United  States  is  in  a revolu- 
tionary situation.  It  is  less  so  now  than  it  was  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
If  we  are  to  participate  in  the  significant  political  movement  of  life 
around  us,  as  the  Latin  American  delegates  have  urged,  for  us  it  means 
helping  our  fellows  and  our  institutions  to  accept  a situation  where 
revolution  has  come,  or  is  coming,  to  nations  we  used  to  exploit. 
I believe  there  is  still  opportunity  to  accomplish  this  end,  if  not  per- 
fectly at  least  significantly.  I believe  that  my  country  can  be  led,  short 
of  violence,  to  pursue  just  racial,  political,  and  economic  policies. 

These  are  my  immediate  political  hopes.  They  may  be  disappointed. 
But  Christian  hope  remains  and  will  sustain  me  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
struggle,  which  may  be  the  revolutionary  one.  The  revolution,  too, 
may  fail  to  produce  the  messianic  kingdom.  There  are  many  examples 
of  failure.  But  Christian  hope  will  remain  to  sustain  the  next  stage  of 
the  struggle,  the  correction  of  the  revolution. 

Christian  hope,  like  Christian  love,  “never  ends”.  For  it  does  not 
depend  on  human  achievements,  but  on  what  God  has  done  for  me 
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and  all  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus.  Hope  abides,  and  it  will  sustain  the 
people  of  God  in  relevant  political  activity  until  God  finally  establishes 
his  messianic  kingdom. 

10.  To  Be  a Humble  Sign 

Giving  account  of  my  hope  is  at  once  a personal  and  collective  act  of 
confession.  By  personal  I mean  not  only  that  it  is  conditioned  by  the 
sum  total  of  my  experience  and  my  anticipations,  but  also  that  it  is 
addressed  to  myself  as  the  reason  for  my  hopeful  existence  in  the 
world.  By  collective  I mean  that  it  has  been  fashioned  by  a cloud  of 
witnesses  extending  from  the  Abrahamic  community  to  the  life  of  my 
local  congregation  and  to  my  intense  ecumenical  participation  within 
the  last  ten  years.  More  specifically,  it  has  been  shaped  by  the  living 
tradition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  and  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  These  earthen,  sinful  vessels 
have  mediated  to  me  the  ultimate  ground  of  my  faith  and  hope  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  used  them  so  I can  know  him  in  the 
biblical  word  and  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  The 
same  Spirit  has  used  them  as  the  mediators  of  a love  tested  on  the 
Cross  and  made  inexhaustibly  life-giving  in  the  risen  Lord.  At  times, 
I have  behaved  irresponsibly  towards  those  closest  to  me.  At  other 
times,  those  closest  to  me  — even  in  the  name  of  our  common  Lord  — 
have  painfully  wronged  me.  In  both  cases,  his  forgiveness  has  been 
more  than  sufficient  for  a new  beginning,  for  me  and  for  them.  This 
is  a love  which  is  not  so  much  ours  as  his.  Therefore,  even  in  our  divi- 
sions it  will  not  let  us  go  from  him  or  from  one  another.  We  may  be 
temporarily,  desperately  estranged  but  ultimately  we  shall  be  reconciled. 
We  have  not  chosen  one  another.  He  has  chosen  us  for  each  other  so 
we  may  bear  the  fruits  of  his  love  for  each  of  us  and  for  those  who  do 
not  know  him. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that,  in  the  most  despairing  situations  caused 
by  myself  or  others,  Jesus  Christ  has  made  himself  present  in  the  love 
shown  for  me  by  one  or  more  of  my  Christian  brothers  and  sisters. 
This  is  why  I really  cannot  have  ultimate  hope  without  the  community 
of  faith,  whether  this  be  St  Paul,  Augustine,  or  my  pastor,  Roger  Huber. 

Death  used  to  haunt  me.  Its  finality  seemed  ominous,  even  unfair.  Not 
any  more.  I’m  beginning  to  understand  the  meaning  of  my  baptism: 
dying  and  rising  with  him.  That  is  why  I am  less  and  less  reluctant  to 
share  with  him  those  sufferings  which  are  yet  lacking  in  his  Body, 
the  Church.  The  Church  is  no  longer  for  me  only  my  congregation  and 
my  tradition.  It  is  rather  the  whole  company  of  those  who  confess 
him  and  who  love  another  imperfectly  yet  in  sincere  mutuality  and 
who  out  of  that  mutuality  of  forgiven  (loved)  sinners  are  set  free  to 
love  others  in  sacrificial  joy. 
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The  divisions  of  this  Church  pain  me,  not  only  because  they  exclude 
me  from  larger  dimensions  of  fellowship,  love,  and  insight,  but  also 
because  they  are  a counter-sign  of  the  One  who  is  totally  for  all  fellow 
human  beings.  I do  not  expect  these  divisions  entirely  to  disappear. 
Nor  do  I expect  evil  to  disappear  altogether  from  the  world,  but  like 
a bloodhound,  I now  go  around  sniffing  signs  of  that  ultimate  hope 
wherever  hatred  gives  way  to  love,  and  estrangement  to  reconciliation. 
I’m  bold  enough  to  think  that  I may  be  used  myself  to  be  a humble 
sign  of  that  hope  as  a reconciler  willing  to  take  up  his  Cross,  so  that 
others  may  live  and  live  hopefully. 

11.  An  Autobiographical  Fragment 

My  life  is  committed  to  God’s  rule  in  all  my  doings  which  simply 
requires  me  to  love  to  the  uttermost.  In  my  life,  He  has  reversed  the 
despair  of  man  which  is  that  He  was  born  to  die.  He  has  given  me  the 
ultimate  hope  that  I am  born  to  live.  Paul  says  the  Christian  hope  is 
“dying  and  behold  we  live”.  The  world’s  despair  is  “living  and  behold 
we  die”. 

In  what  follows,  I set  down  my  hope  as  I have  experienced  it  (and 
am  experiencing  it).  I believe  that,  while  I am  from  a Western  culture, 
the  experiences  I relate  are  universal.  For  people  are  people  every- 
where. So  there  is  a general  application  of  my  particular  experience  of 
the  hope.  My  hope  brings  me  joy  unbounded  even  though  the  suffering 
(in  every  sense)  is  sometimes  almost  unbearable.  The  account  of  the 
hope  is  the  account  of  my  life. 

I was  born  in  England  and  went  to  chapel  from  earliest  days.  It  was 
just  part  of  my  life.  I went  to  a good  school  and  was  just  on  the 
threshold  of  a career  in  science  when  3 September  1939  came.  Over- 
night everything  changed.  War  was  declared.  Security  became  insecurity ; 
hope  became  despair;  the  safe  and  certain  future  was  shattered.  I wept. 
Some  five  years  of  abnormality  followed.  Living  with  imminent  death 
some  of  the  time  and  under  the  shadow  of  death  most  of  the  time. 
Guns,  bombs,  hatred,  ideology,  king  and  country,  God  is  on  our  side. 
Thrown  into  close  proximity  with  people  who  did  not  want  to  die  but 
did,  who  had  no  desire  to  hate  anyone  but  had  to  act  as  if  they  did, 
no  starry-eyed  heroes  most  but  conscripted  schoolboys  who  made  the 
best  of  it  and  gave  up  asking  the  meaning  of  it  all.  I knew  hopelessness 
at  first  hand.  My  chapel  faith  such  as  it  was  collapsed.  If  there  was  a 
God,  my  way  was  hid  from  him.  I doubted  whether  He  was  there  any- 
way. Comradeship  I knew,  bravery  I saw  in  others,  but  almost  all  of 
us  were  lost  to  the  Christian  hope.  Love  in  those  days  meant  family 
or  girls.  Hope  meant  the  end  of  the  bloody  war  which  seemed  to  us 
another  world  away.  Of  course  there  was  a spirit  of  being  reconciled  to 
it  all.  But  the  Church  meant  nothing  at  all  — and  Jesus  not  much  more. 
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Then  I met  a man  — a very  ordinary  man,  as  the  world  judges.  He  was 
the  minister  of  an  ordinary  Baptist  church,  quite  insignificant  — but 
he  possessed  something,  what  I now  would  call  a charisma.  Gentleness, 
sympathy,  kindness,  love,  just  poured  from  him,  and  he  did  not  really 
know  it.  In  the  midst  of  my  personal  hopelessness,  we  talked  about 
death,  hatred,  meaninglessness,  suffering.  He  never  talked  about  abstract 
situations,  only  about  the  concrete ; not  about  the  general,  only  about 
the  particular.  In  all  of  them,  he  said,  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
was  to  operate.  I had  always  viewed  that  as  an  empty,  pious  statement 
devoid  of  meaning,  until  I saw  it  in  this  man.  He  did  not  tell  me  to  go 
and  read  the  Scripture  or  to  pray ; but  to  allow  myself  to  be  loved  by 
Christ  and  then  to  go  and  live  and  try  to  love  as  Jesus  did  and  see  what 
happens.  It  was  a very  gradual  happening.  But  the  darkness  of  death 
began  to  give  way  to  the  first  light  of  dawn ; hatred  became  slowly  a 
dying  option  for  me.  Meaning  began  to  creep  back  into  my  existence, 
suffering  became  part  of  the  inevitability  of  being  alive,  and  there  was 
always  the  Cross.  My  personal  hopelessness  began  to  disperse,  cynicism 
began  to  get  lost,  not  because  of  hope  but  because  of  the  hope  which 
I was  discovering.  As  the  war  drew  to  an  end,  I realized  that  out  of  my 
own  experience  I had  no  option  but  to  back  my  hunch  for  the  life  in 
the  hope  which  I had  in  Jesus.  I had  seen  plenty  of  death  and  hate  and 
broken  relationships  and  lack  of  meaning.  I saw  no  option  but  to  apply 
for  the  ministry.  I was  24. 

My  theological  studies  led  me  to  discover  the  hope  on  the  basis  of 
which  I had  already  begun  to  live.  I believed  that  in  the  whole  activity 
of  Jesus  God  had  acted  in  such  a way  that  He  made  clear  that  I was 
loved  by  him  and  that  He  proposed  to  me  that  I should  love  him  by 
loving  all  his  children.  His  love  for  me  was  such  that  He  loved  me  not 
only  because  of  what  I am  but  also  in  spite  of  what  I am  (and  only  He 
and  I know  that ! ).  So  if  that  was  the  way  He  wanted  it,  I would  set 
out  to  love  everybody  else.  God  said  in  Christ  that  He  loved  me  because 
of  and  in  spite  of  what  I am  and  that  is  the  ground  of  my  hope.  To  say 
that  I love  God  and  therefore  everybody  else,  has  no  meaning  unless 
I do  it.  The  account  I must  give  is  my  life.  Nothing  else  is  likely  to 
convince  others.  As  Dumitriu  says,  if  you  want  to  change  the  world 
then  the  first  fragment  of  the  world  to  be  changed  is  your  own  heart. 

I found  the  people  whom  I met  needed  love  just  like  other  people  all 
over  the  world.  They  were  born  and  they  died.  Some  were  rich  and 
some  were  poor.  Some  had  too  much  to  eat  and  some  had  too  little. 
Some  were  oppressed  and  some  oppressors,  and  many  were  both.  Some 
were  healthy  and  some  were  ill.  Some  were  white  and  some  were  black. 
They  knew  hate  and  sorrow  and  meaninglessness  and  love  and  joy  and 
purpose.  You  name  it,  they  knew  it.  We  all  live  in  a mixture  of  hope 
and  despair,  but  the  hope  I had  fitted  each  person’s  situation  whether 
of  hope  or  of  despair,  Jesus  Christ  the  man  for  all  seasons,  including 
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dying.  Of  course,  much  of  it  was  mystery.  I couldn’t  tell  them  why. 
We  used  to  weep  and  wonder  where  God  had  gone  sometimes.  But  we 
hoped  on  together  in  despair.  We  are  supposed  to  give  concrete  illustra- 
tions. Let  me  list  some. 

• A couple  on  their  wedding  day  who  begin  together  with  Christ. 

• An  old  woman  in  a psychiatric  ward  whom  I could  only  kiss  for 
Christ. 

• The  many  dying  people  whom  I could  not  cure,  nor  answer  the 
question  why,  but  only  heal  with  the  hope  in  Christ. 

• The  parents  with  their  child  thanking  God  with  tears  of  joy. 

• The  seriously  subnormal  children  who  used  to  come  and  gesticulate 
during  morning  worship  for  sheer  joy  of  being  accepted  in  a normal 
situation. 

• The  two  poor  sisters  who  had  a holiday  each  year  arranged  by 
Christ  through  the  love  of  his  Church. 

• The  housing  society  started  to  house  the  homeless  in  Christ’s  name. 

• The  hundreds  of  homes  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  and  I look  and 
where  we  discovered  Christ,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

But  this  sounds  like  boasting.  It  isn’t  that  at  all.  It  is  the  account  of  the 
content  of  my  hope.  Let  me  say  again,  we  could  give  no  facile  answers 
to  the  why  — there  are  so  many  bleeding  points  of  humanity,  where  we 
couldn’t  staunch  the  blood  - but  we  stayed  there  and  watched  and 
waited.  Is  there  a situation  much  more  hopeless  than  a mother  holding 
her  dying  child  while  you  stand  by  and  watch?  But  you  watch  with 
Christ.  A microcosm  of  the  world’s  hopelessness,  and  you  go  on 
watching... 

12.  Testimony  of  Some  Members  of  the  Taize  Community 
Working  in  Calcutta 

This  vast  metropolis,  the  fourth  city  of  the  planet,  is  beginning  to 
appal  us  a little  less.  Slowly  each  of  us  is  finding  his  place.  Our  little 
adventure  did  not  begin  easily.  Our  first  lodgings  consisted  of  two 
rooms;  then  all  four  of  us  were  in  one  room  where  the  dust  of  the 
street  covered  everything  in  a flash  while  a tram  line  shook  the  floor 
we  had  to  sleep  on.  At  the  moment  we  have  three  rooms,  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  live  in  a district  otherwise  completely  Bengali. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  contact  with  the  young  Indians  in  the  street. 
Each  morning  I go  to  work  at  Kourah,  a vast  slum  of  half  a million 
people.  All  the  sewers  are  open  and  often  you  have  to  paddle  through 
the  places  where  they  have  flooded  over  the  narrow  lanes.  The  people, 
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very  poor,  have  often  come  from  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  a comer 
that  had  been  forgotten  about.  I work  either  among  lepers  or  among 
the  dying.  I have  never  before  lived  what  I experience  as  I wash  these 
skeletons  or  touch  the  feet  of  these  poorest  of  men.  And  as  we  celebrate 
the  eucharist,  bread  which  is  life,  life  for  the  whole  of  man,  it  is  full 
of  the  sense  of  the  “only  thing  necessary”.  Shall  I ever  bum  with  desire 
for  God  unless  I am  surrounded  by  those  who,  day  after  day,  bear  the 
Cross  so  visibly  in  their  bodies?  Easter  is  no  chance  event;  the  festival 
does  not  just  happen.  A communion  with  those  I am  surrounded  by 
each  day,  often  without  doing  anything  “important”,  drives  towards  it. 

I keep  in  close  touch  with  those  preparing  the  Council  of  Youth.  The 
economic  situation  is  such  that  any  move  against  the  stream,  any  gift 
of  oneself  for  others,  is  more  and  more  complete  folly.  But  here  it  is 
only  folly  which  can  have  any  impact. 

Last  week,  an  old  man  brought  in  in  a state  of  indescribable  starvation 
said:  “I  am  going  to  die;  I am  not  afraid,  but  I would  like  to  wear 
something  beautiful  before  I die.”  And  he  smiled.  He  will  survive  only 
a few  days. 

Whenever  I lose  a patient,  two  sensations  arise ; on  certain  days  they 
take  hold  of  me  completely : a pure  joy,  that  of  having  encountered 
a human  person  in  a privileged  relationship  just  a few  moments  before 
the  final  parting,  a sort  of  rapid  fulfilment,  an  inner  liturgy ; and  the 
most  complete  discouragement,  often  revolt,  because  I can  no  longer 
grasp  the  sense  of  this  relationship,  I am  once  again  a doctor  faced 
with  permanent  failure. 

13.  The  Declaration  of  a Study  Group  in  Yaounde, 
Cameroun 

We  understand  the  biblical  hope,  above  all,  as  a messianic  hope.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  we  have  to  note  the  communal  and  collective  dimen- 
sion of  hope.  It  is  always  a realistic  and  concrete  hope.  The  post- 
historical  emphasis  in  messianism  comes  very  late  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  Hope  in  the  Old  Testament  is  bound  also  with  an  already 
experienced  reality. 

In  the  New  Testament,  hope  goes  together  with  endurance  and  patience ; 
this  brings  out  the  tension  in  which  we  live  in  each  present  time.  We 
await  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  already  a reality  in  Jesus,  but  not 
in  such  a way  as  to  empty  the  future  of  all  substance.  The  basis  of 
hope  is  the  past  and  the  divine  promise ; but  it  is  directed  to  the  present 
and  the  future.  Hope  is  eschatological  in  character.  Our  situation  is 
one  of  active  expectancy  which  realizes  in  advance  what  God  will 
accomplish  when  he  reveals  his  glory  in  the  return  of  Christ.  We  have 
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been  saved  for  a hope  which  we  do  not  yet  see,  a hope  experienced 
by  St.  Paul  in  an  ecstatic  form  (Rom.  8).  The  glory  to  come,  which 
we  picture,  of  course,  in  terms  of  the  glorious  experiences  we  already 
have  even  in  this  world  of  ours,  is  the  glory  of  God , a divine  attribute 
which  is  therefore  essentially  different  from  anything  we  have  yet  seen. 

We  note,  therefore,  a certain  discontinuity  with  the  hope  of  the  Old 
Testament,  inasmuch  as  the  emphasis  is  now  placed  on  the  coming 
glory,  and  temporal  blessings  are  no  longer  included  among  the  things 
hoped  for.  Man  is  given  access  to  a realm  beyond  history.  But  earthly 
hopes  are  not  simply  erased;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  corrected,  taken 
up,  and  at  the  same  time  transcended,  by  the  divine  hope.  There  is 
a continuity  in  the  history  of  God.  What  is  announced  in  the  New 
Testament  is  not  a spiritualization  of  the  hope  cherished  by  the  Old 
Testament  but  the  realization  of  its  expectation.  The  Christian  hope, 
therefore,  does  not  condemn  commitment  to  temporal  tasks  but  it 
relativizes  these  tasks. 

It  is  Jesus  Christ  who  establishes  the  hope  of  the  new  covenant  and 
gives  it  a human  face.  For  us  African  Christians,  as  for  the  Christians 
of  I Peter,  Christ  is  our  guide  for  living  (emulation  in  what  is  good) 
and  our  joy  as  we  await  his  final  appearance  (I  Peter  1:13).  “Through 
him  you  have  come  to  trust  in  God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead 
and  gave  him  glory,  and  so  your  faith  and  hope  are  fixed  on  God” 
(I  Peter  1:21). 


14.  A Litany  for  Times  of  Division 

(The  word  of  Christ  is  issued  by  the  Minister,  the  response  given  by 
the  Congregation.  This  response  may  be  spoken  or  it  may  be  sung.) 

M:  Do  not  be  afraid.  I am  the  first  and  the  last. 

R:  Lord,  teach  us  to  hope. 

M:  Ask  and  it  will  be  given  you. 

Seek  and  you  will  find. 

Knock  and  it  will  be  opened  to  you. 

R:  Lord,  teach  us  to  hope. 

M:  Clothe  yourself  with  humility  towards  one  another. 

R:  Lord,  teach  us  to  hope. 

M:  Welcome  one  another  as  I have  welcomed  you  to  the  glory  of  God. 
R:  Lord,  teach  us  to  hope. 

M:  Rejoice  always,  pray  constantly,  give  thanks  in  all  circumstances. 
R:  Lord,  teach  us  to  hope. 
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M:  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent  and  believe  in  the  Gospel. 
R:  Lord,  teach  us  to  hope. 

M:  Always  be  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you. 
R:  Lord,  teach  us  to  hope. 

Together:  May  the  God  of  steadfastness  and  encouragement  grant  us 
to  live  in  such  harmony  with  one  another,  in  accord  with  Christ 
Jesus,  that  together  we  may  with  one  voice  glorify  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

15.  An  Expanded  Benediction 

(M:  Minister  C:  Congregation) 

M:  May  the  God  of  hope... 

C:  Who  has  the  whole  wide  world  in  his  hand, 
who  is  constantly  making  all  things  new, 
who  has  promised  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself,  and 
who  has  called  us  to  place  our  hope  in  him ; 

M:  May  the  God  of  hope  fill  us  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing... 
C:  the  joy  of  new  beginnings  and  new  opportunities, 

the  joy  of  being  welcomed  into  the  community  of  saints, 

the  peace  which  mysteriously  quiets  our  complaints  and  our 

accusations, 

the  peace  which  levels  the  walls  which  we  have  built  between 
ourselves, 

the  believing  in  the  firm  promises  of  God  and  in  the  life  everlasting; 

M:  May  the  God  of  hope  fill  us  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  so 
that  we  may  abound  in  hope... 

C:  the  hope  that  belongs  to  our  vocation, 
the  hope  for  all  whom  God  loves, 
the  hope  that  enables  us  to  rejoice  in  our  sufferings, 
the  hope  in  the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil ; 

M:  May  the  God  of  hope  fill  us  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
so  that  we  may  abound  in  hope  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit... 
C:  the  Spirit  which  God  has  poured  with  his  love  into  our  hearts,  the 
Spirit  which  enables  us  to  hope  all  things  and  endure  all  things, 
the  Spirit  which  is  now  at  work  in  all  creation,  freeing  it  from  its 
bondage  to  decay, 

the  Spirit  which  groans  within  us  as  we  wait  for  the  redemption 
of  God’s  sons, 

the  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  say  “yes”  to  God. 

M and  C:  The  kingdom  of  the  world  has  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
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16.  A Litany  of  Hope 
Based  on  Colossians  1 

The  leader  first  reads  Colossians  1:3-6.  Leader  and  congregation  then 
join  the  following  (the  responses  can  readily  be  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  situation): 

L:  We  always  thank  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

R:  who  has  delivered  us  from  the  realms  of  darkness, 

who  has  included  us  within  the  realm  ruled  by  his  Son, 

who  has  reconciled  all  things  to  himself,  and 

who  is  present  among  us  and  in  us  as  the  hope  of  glory. 

L:  We  thank  God  for  the  hope  laid  up  for  us  with  him  in  heaven. 
R:  From  him  we  receive  strength  and  endurance,  patience  and  joy; 
he  gives  us  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom  for  understanding  his 
will ; 

he  teaches  us  to  hope  for  the  mysterious  riches  of  his  glory. 

L:  We  therefore  confess  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 

R:  with  whom  in  baptism  we  were  buried, 

who  has  made  us  sharers  in  his  sufferings  and  ministers  of  his 
gospel, 

who  has  won  a victory  for  us  over  principalities  and  powers,  in 
whose  powerful  name  we  now  accept  our  vocation,  free  from  the 
fear  of  the  devil  and  death. 

L:  And  we  are  united  in  love  for  all  the  saints, 

R:  Jew  and  Arab,  man  and  woman,  poor  and  rich,  oppressed  and 
oppressors, 

bound  together  in  compassion,  kindness,  meekness,  patience, 
forgiveness, 

so  that  harmony  and  peace  may  rule  over  our  hearts. 

L : We  owe  everything  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  is  now  bearing 
fruit  in  the  whole  world : 

R:  in  divided  Korea,  Vietnam,  South  Africa,  Cyprus,  in  the  slums  of 
Calcutta  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  through  Quaker  silences 
and  Pentecostal  celebrations,  by  liberation  of  nations  and  revolu- 
tions of  races. 

It  is  by  the  power  of  this  Gospel  that  we  now  confess  that  all 
things  were  created  through  Christ  and  for  him. 

Together:  Lord,  give  us  power  to  continue  in  this  faith,  stable  and 
steadfast,  not  shifting  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  which 
you  have  called  us  to  proclaim  to  every  creature  under  heaven. 
Amen. 
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17.  Hope  Through  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
An  appeal  formulated  during  the  meeting  in  Ghana 

We  reaffirm  the  high  priority  of  proclamation  for  a simple  but  basic 
reason:  God  is  pleased  to  save  those  who  believe  through  preaching 
(Cor.  1:21).  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  an  inexpendable  part  of  the 
Church’s  agenda  because  God  himself  chooses  to  accomplish  certain 
objectives  through  it,  objectives  which  range  across  the  broad  area  of 
what  the  Bible  calls  salvation.  The  act  of  proclamation  is  itself  per- 
formed in  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  use  it  to  achieve  his  objec- 
tives in  the  lives  of  men,  among  the  foremost  being  rebirth  of  men 
into  a “living  hope”  (I  Peter  1:3,  23).  The  Church  cannot  manipulate 
or  programme  the  results  of  its  preaching,  but  it  can  hopefully  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  in  the  expectation  that  certain  objectives  will  be 
fulfilled.  What  follows,  in  the  most  summary  fashion,  are  some  of  the 
purposes  of  proclamation  as  we  see  them. 

1.  The  Church  proclaims  the  salvation  that  God  accomplished  for 
humanity  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  so  that  men 
will  come  to  know  of  it  and  be  saved.  In  short,  the  Church  must  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  so  that  God’s  salvation  will  be  known  and  that  he 
will  be  praised  through  the  worship  and  obedience  of  those  who 
believe. 

2.  The  Church  proclaims  the  Gospel  so  that  those  who  hear  may  be 
personally  reconciled  with  God.  We  affirm,  with  St  Paul,  that  God 
purposes  to  use  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  bring  them  to  recon- 
ciliation with  himself  (II  Cor.  5:20).  This  carries  the  unavoidable  impli- 
cation that  proclamation  is  intended  to  call  men  to  conversion.  Procla- 
mation calls  men  to  turn  from  hostility  to  friendship  with  God,  from 
despair  and  anxiety  to  hope  in  God.  (We  cannot  escape  the  biblical 
conclusion  that  God  used  the  Church’s  proclamation  to  call  men  to 
reconcile  themselves  with  God  who,  in  Christ,  reconciled  the  world 
to  himself.) 

3.  The  Church  proclaims  the  Gospel  with  the  purpose  of  calling  men 
into  the  freedom  that  is  in  Christ.  Freedom  in  Christ  is  both  a present 
possibility  and  a future  hope.  Through  proclamation  God  calls  men 
to  enter  into  the  freedom  of  Christ  and  to  anticipate  his  future  of  full 
freedom.  God  promises  in  the  proclamation  of  Christ  that  he  will  free 
us  from  alien  forces  that  estrange  us  from  our  truest  selves,  from  our 
fellowmen  and  from  the  fullness  of  humanity  for  which  we  were 
created.  He  promises  through  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  that  he 
will  free  us  from  the  illusions  of  our  own  self-sufficiency,  from  the 
haunting  judgments  of  the  law,  and  from  bondage  to  all  the  idols  of 
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nation,  or  culture,  or  race.  He  promises  in  the  Church’s  proclamation 
to  free  us  from  any  social  or  political  power  that  dehumanizes  men  by 
depriving  them  of  liberty.  He  purposes,  in  short,  to  use  proclamation 
to  give  men  hope  of  freedom  in  every  human  sense. 

4.  The  purpose  of  proclamation  is,  further,  to  summon  people  into 
fellowship  of  rrthe  one  new  humanity”  that  God  has  created  through 
Christ.  The  Church  proclaims  that  God  in  Christ  has  in  fact  “broken 
down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility”  (Eph.  2:19)  and  called  men  to  live 
into  the  reality  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  has,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  building 
churches,  not  in  an  imperialistic  desire  to  expancTan  Institution,  but 
to  call  estranged  people  into  a loving  fellowship  where  human  com- 
munity is  established  and  all  racial,  cultural,  sexual,  and  economic 
divisions  are  transcended.  We  are  deeply  aware  that  the  new  community 
is  not  cheaply  established  by  the  mere  presence  of  preaching.  We  know 
that  alienation  and  hostility  are  overcome  only  through  suffering  and 
struggle.  But  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  has  as  its  purpose  both 
the  summons  to  overcome  and  the  promise  that  God  himself  will  over- 
come our  divisions.  We  proclaim  the  Gospel,  then,  to  give  men  the  hope 
that  God  will  bring  about  a new  earth  wherein  justice  and  love  are 
joined  in  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed  community. 

5.  Finally,  we  proclaim  the  Gospel  for  the  purpose  of  calling  men  into 
the  obedience  of  discipleship.  Biblical  proclamation  unites  promise 
with  demand,  hope  with  responsibility,  just  as  it  unites  grace  with 
law.  Today,  in  all  societies,  the  purposes  of  proclamation  must  include 
a call  to  radical  discipleship.  In  some  places,  it  will  mean  a struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  poor  people  from  economic  exploitation,  of  oppressed 
people  from  political  tyranny.  The  proclamation  of  the  good  news  that 
God  will  ultimately  create  a just  society  of  men  entails  the  summons 
to  bring  about  justice  in  the  conditions  and  structures  of  human  life 
in  our  own  times  and  places. 


Summary 

The  purpose  of  proclamation  is  to  tell  men  that  God  has  acted  in 
Christ  ancPwill  act  in  the  future  to  bring  about  the  total  salvation 
of  the  whole  of  human  life.  Its  purpose,  in  this  sense,  is  to  give  men 
hope  for  the  future  on  the  basis  of  what  God  has  done  and  will  do. 
But,  in  this  very  purpose,  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  must  summon 
all  who  claim  to  believe  it  to  join  the  struggle  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  hope  in  the  concrete  here  and  now. 
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18.  A Segment  from  the  Proposed  Confession  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US 

The  Christian  Hope 

1 . God  keeps  his  promises  and  gives  us  hope 

In  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
God  kept  his  promises. 

All  that  we  can  ever  hope  for  was  present  in  Christ. 

But  the  work  of  God  in  Christ  is  not  over. 

God  calls  us  to  hope  for  more  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

In  Christ  we  have  hope  for  the  renewal  of  all  things, 

hope  for  victory  over  death, 

hope  for  God’s  love  and  justice  beyond  death. 

This  hope  gives  us  courage  for  the  present  struggle. 

2.  We  hope  for  a new  world  and  a new  humanity 

In  Christ  God  gave  us  a glimpse  of  the  new  creation 
he  has  already  begun  and  will  surely  finish. 

We  have  no  maps  or  timetables 

to  tell  us  when  the  final  day  will  come. 

In  our  time  we  see  only  broken  and  scattered  signs 
that  the  renewal  of  all  things  is  under  way. 

We  do  not  yet  see  the  end  of  cruelty  and  suffering 
in  the  world,  the  church,  or  our  own  lives. 

But  we  see  Jesus  as  Lord. 

As  he  stands  at  the  centre  of  our  story 
we  believe  he  will  stand  at  its  end. 

He  will  call  all  people  and  nations  to  account. 

Evil  will  be  rooted  out  of  God’s  good  creation. 

There  will  be  no  more  tears  or  pain. 

All  things  will  be  made  new. 

The  fellowship  of  human  beings  with  God  and  each  other 
will  be  perfect. 

3.  We  have  hope  in  the  face  of  death 

In  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 

God’s  way  in  the  world  seemed  finally  defeated. 

But  death  was  no  match  for  God. 

The  resurrection  for  Jesus  was  God’s  victory  over  death. 
Death  often  seems  to  prove  that  life  is  not  worth  living, 
that  our  best  efforts  and  deepest  affections  go  for  nothing. 

We  do  not  yet  see  the  end  of  death. 

But  we  see  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead. 

We  are  convinced  the  life  God  wills  for  us 
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is  stronger  than  the  death  that  destroys  us. 

The  glory  of  that  life  exceeds  our  imagination 
but  we  know  we  shall  be  with  Christ. 

We  believe  death  is  already  a broken  power. 

Therefore  in  the  face  of  certain  death 
We  celebrate  life  even  now. 

No  life  is  cut  short  so  soon 

that  its  meaning  and  value  are  destroyed. 

Nothing,  not  even  death,  can  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

4.  Beyond  death  we  hope  for  God's  love  and  justice 

In  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 

God  has  already  demonstrated  his  judging  and  saving  work. 

We  are  warned  that  rejecting  God’s  love 

and  not  caring  for  others  whom  God  loves 

results  in  eternal  separation  from  him  and  them. 

Yet  we  are  also  shown  that  God  loves  the  whole  world 
and  wills  the  salvation  of  all  mankind  in  Christ. 

We  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

in  tension  between  God’s  warnings  and  promises. 

Knowing  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  in  Christ, 
we  urge  all  people  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
not  exempting  ourselves  from  the  warnings. 

Constrained  by  God’s  love  in  Christ, 

we  have  good  hope  for  all  people, 

not  excepting  the  most  unlikely  from  the  promises. 

Judgment  belongs  to  God  and  not  to  us. 

We  are  confident  that  God’s  future  for  every  person 
will  be  both  loving  and  just. 

1 5.  Hope  in  God  gives  us  courage  for  the  present  struggle 

i The  people  of  God  have  often  misused  God’s  promises 
as  excuses  for  doing  nothing  about  present  evils. 

But  in  Christ  the  new  world  has  already  broken  in 
and  the  old  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

We  know  we  cannot  bring  in  God’s  kingdom. 

But  hope  plunges  us  into  the  struggle 

for  victories  over  evil  that  are  possible  now 

in  the  world,  the  church,  and  our  individual  lives. 

It  gives  us  courage  and  energy 
to  contend  against  all  opposition, 
however  invincible  it  may  seem, 

; for  the  new  world  and  the  new  humanity 
that  are  surely  coming. 


19.  An  Australian  Creed  of  Hope 

I believe  in  God 
and  I believe  in  man 
as  the  image  of  God. 

I believe  in  Australians 
in  their  black  aboriginal  beauty 
in  their  migrant  struggles 
as  they  come  into  their  own 
having  given  up  their  own. 

I believe  in  Australian  life 
as  a search  for  identity 

not  a short-term  loan  threatened  by  drought,  invasion  or  cynicism 
but  a gift  with  its  purposes. 

I believe  in  the  Australian  place 
with  its  Asian  context  and  its  northern  culture 
with  all  its  nearness  and  all  its  distance 
with  its  possibilities  for  growth  and  decline 
in  dream  time,  southern  time,  our  time. 

I believe  in  our  responsibility  for  creation 
the  trust  of  every  mountain  range 
of  every  forest 
of  every  harbour 
of  every  city 
of  every  plan 
to  build  a future 
as  Adams  of  today. 

I believe  in  our  hopes  for  a great  human  family 
as  Christ  wishes  it 
in  hopes  fostered  by  memories 
and  banishing  from  the  land  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  stupor  of  despair. 

I believe  in  myself 

in  the  mobility  that  God  has  bestowed  on  me 
the  experience  the  greatest  of  all  joys 
to  give  myself 

on  my  road  to  Emmaus  and  Jericho. 

And  I hope  for  living  waters 
to  flow  from  the  dead  heart  of  Christ 
and  transform  our  heart  of  death 
into  the  image  of  the  risen  God. 

(With  acknowledgment  to  A Modern  Creed  by  the  late  Cardinal 

Bevilacqua) 
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20.  An  Armenian  Contribution 
Giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is  within  us 

Hope  is  a part  of  our  existence;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  daily  life. 
Hope  is  a Christian  philosophy  which  encourages  us  to  be  optimistic 
in  this  world  of  quarrels,  intrigues,  and  needs. 

Hope  is  closely  related  with  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  with  the  love 
which  we  feel  and  express  towards  God  and  men.  Therefore,  faith, 
hope  and  love  form  the  foundations  of  Christian  life  and  history. 

Very  often  in  our  life  we  feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  principalities 
and  powers,  good  and  evil.  Very  often  we  feel  the  existence  of  demonic 
forces,  inside  and  outside  us  — strong  desires,  hate,  evil  thoughts,  and 
so  on.  However,  we  have  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  through 
baptism  all  our  sins,  all  demonic  powers  within  us  die  with  Jesus  Christ 
and  then  rise  with  him  as  new  men,  full  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

The  new  man  is  not  a man  without  feelings  or  desires ; the  new  man  is 
not  a passive  element  in  the  society.  No,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  man 
is  an  active  Christian  who,  basing  his  life  on  faith  and  hope,  works  and 
fights  for  people  who  are  in  need  or  under  oppression.  The  Christian 
has  to  fight  always  for  righteousness  and  justice  in  social  and  personal 
life.  And  thus  only  can  we  hope  for  the  blessings  of  God.  Only  those 
who  help  the  people  in  need  and  troubles,  will  be  worthy  of  eternal 
life: 

— I was  hungry,  you  gave  me  bread ; 

— I was  thirsty,  you  gave  me  a glass  of  water; 

— I had  nothing  to  wear,  you  gave  me  clothes ; 

— I was  in  prison,  you  came  to  visit  me... 

Many  of  us,  I believe,  at  a certain  time  or  over  several  years,  some- 
times for  the  whole  of  our  life,  experience  the  life  of  captivity  because 
of  oppressions,  difficulties  and  challenges,  political,  social,  or  economic. 
Under  such  conditions  only  our  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  far  better 
our  life  in  Christ,  can  save  us  from  temptations  and  keep  us  optimistic, 
active,  and  creative.  Once  I asked  a friend  of  mine:  “What  would 
happen  in  your  life  if  you  had  no  hope?”  “If  I had  no  hope  I would 
immediately  commit  suicide,”  said  my  friend. 

Not  only  my  friend,  but  many  of  us,  I think,  would  commit  suicide, 
if  we  did  not  have  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  hope  for  salvation.  That 
ultimate  hope  gives  a meaning  to  our  life  and  makes  our  sufferings 
arising  from  different  sources  and  reasons  bearable ! 

May  I here  present  to  you  a concrete  illumination  from  the  experience 
of  a nation  which  suffered  so  much  under  the  Cross  because  of  racial 
intolerance  and  fanaticism  of  another  people.  I am  Armenian  by  origin 
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and  Armenia  is  one  of  the  countries  which  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  accepted  Christianity  as  the  official  state  religion.  Through 
many  centuries,  in  spite  of  difficult  circumstances,  the  Armenians 
maintained  their  Christian  faith  and  witnessed  by  their  own  blood  to 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  in  this  world.  Particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  during  the  First  World  War,  they  were  treated  inhu- 
manly by  the  Turks.  About  three  million  Armenians  were  deported 
from  their  homeland  into  the  Syrian  deserts  and  at  least  half  of  them 
died  on  the  road  of  exile  and  by  massacres.  One  can  truly  say  that 
those  years  were  a period  of  darkness  and  a hopeless  fight  for  physical 
existence.  In  fact  there  were  no  signs  at  all  for  Armenians  to  have  hope 
for  survival ; but  since  they  did  not  lose  their  Christian  faith  and  hope 
during  hard  years  of  persecution,  the  miracle  happened  and  they  were 
saved  from  peril  and  suppression. 

Giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
although  social  and  political  and  economic  structures  may  change,  the 
individual  and  collective  sufferings  of  men  will  continue  always  and  in 
different  ways  until  all  humanity  will  be  one  in  love,  faith  and  hope. 
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The  Unity 

of  the  Church  and 

the  Unity  of  Mankind 


An  Appraisal  of  the  Study 
John  Deschner 


After  a week  of  work  on  a new  Faith  and  Order  theme,  we  pause  and 
ask : How  does  this  discussion  of  an  account  of  hope  relate  to  Faith  and 
Order’s  basic  mandate:  to  promote  church  unity? 

In  opening  up  that  question,  my  specific  assignment  is  also  to  remind 
you  of  another  recent  theme : “The  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity 
of  mankind”.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  I want  to  do  three  things: 
first,  to  discuss  where  we  are  in  our  concern  for  church  unity ; second, 
to  reflect  on  what  we  have  learned  from  our  Louvain  theme ; and  third, 
to  draw  a few  implications  for  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order. 


I.  Same  Concern:  Changed  Form 

First,  where  is  Faith  and  Order  in  its  basic  concern  for  church  unity  ? 
And  here  the  decisive  point  to  understand  is : the  concern  remains  cen- 
tral, but,  under  the  pressure  of  recent  ecumenical  history,  its  form  has 
changed. 

Once,  Faith  and  Order  was  the  leader  of  a World  Council  primarily 
dedicated  to  the  classical  ecumenical  task:  resolving  the  dilemmas  of 
i denominational  separation,  with  church  union  as  the  more  or  less 


•Professor  Deschner  is  teaching  at  the  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

•Afuntummireku  Denkyemmireku:  the  plural-headed  crocodile  with  a single 
stomach.  A symbol  of  unity  in  diversity. 
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universally  accepted  goal.  Today,  Faith  and  Order  is  but  one  aspect  of  a 
much  more  complex  ecumenical  scene  dominated,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
a World  Council  preoccupied  with  human  liberation,  and  on  the  other, 
by  an  ecumenically  resurgent  Rome  making  bilateral  progress  on  the 
classical  ecumenical  issues,  and  flanked  on  the  right  by  a conservative 
evangelical  call  for  a new  united  world  evangelization,  and  on  the  left 
by  a youth  determined  to  have  the  humanizing  fruit  of  the  Gospel 
without  ecclasiastical  or  ecumenical  mediation.  And  everywhere,  the 
Zeitgeist  seems  more  interested  in  diversity  than  in  unity. 

It  is  shortsighted  to  regard  these  developments  as  unfortunate,  as  the 
end  of  the  ecumenical  era,  or  to  ask : “Who’s  to  blame”?  This  is  a com- 
plex historical  development,  rich  in  providence,  and  in  it  God’s  cause  of 
church  unity  is  more  decisive  and  pregnant  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

What  has  changed  in  Faith  and  Order’s  position  in  this  situation?  We  are 
no  longer  the  evident  leader.  We  are  something  more  like  its  conscience 
— or  we  ought  to  be.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  church  unity  has  the 
power  to  become  the  critical  and  creative  centre  of  all  this  activity.  We 
know  our  one  vocation  under  God  to  be : proclaiming  and  furthering 
this  cause.  At  our  best,  we  know  that  Louvain’s  theme  and  Accra’s  are 
not  a mere  hounding  after  relevance,  but  serious  strategic  moves  to  put 
the  church  unity  theme  at  the  centre  of  the  contemporary  ecumenical 
situation. 

But  we  must  better  understand  the  shifting  context  and  form  of  our 
vocation.  It  is  useful  to  distinguish  several  stages: 

1.  There  is,  first,  the  stage  of  “inter-denominational  ecumenism”.  This 
is  the  ecumenism  which  created  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
dominated  its  consolidation  up  to  about  1960,  although  it  continues,  of 
course,  as  a primary  commitment  to  the  present  day.  Its  distinctive 
mark  is : commitment  to  the  churches,  to  their  greater  unity  and  their 
more  adequate  witness.  The  typical  Faith  and  Order  work  in  this  stage 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  comparative  ecclesiology,  and  on  the  other,  an 
ecumenical  study  of  the  sources,  especially  Scripture  and  Tradition, 
with  emphasis  on  their  christological  and  eschatological  themes.  This 
kind  of  ecumenism  had  one  great  strength  and  one  great  weakness.  Its 
strength  was  its  sense  for  the  theological  centre : Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  sharing  the  divine  unity  and  love  with  all  who  are  called  to 
believe.  Its  weakness  was  that  its  contemporary  horizons  remained 
those  of  ecclesiastical,  not  to  say  clerical,  vision,  often  seriously  out  of 
touch  with  secular  life  where  the  laity  live  it.  Nevertheless,  this  period 
gave  us  our  classical  definitions  of  the  centre  of  the  ecumenical  cause : 
“to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ...  that  the  world 
may  believe”. 
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2.  We  first  became  widely  aware  of  a shift  after  New  Delhi  with  the  rise 
of  what  some  called  “secular  ecumenism”.  The  turbulent  sixties  — with 
the  rise  of  the  Third  World,  the  explosion  of  science  and  technology, 
the  youth  and  student  revolutions,  the  tragedy  of  war  and  growing 
poverty  — sharply  challenged  our  tradition  of  interdenominational  ecu- 
menism. The  distinctive  mark  is  now  perceiving  universal  human  need, 
and  practical,  active  response  to  it  with  all  resources  available:  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  as  well  as  philanthropic  and  religious.  Church 
and  society,  if  not  the  world,  set  the  WCC  agenda.  And  the  ecclesiast- 
ical vision  of  what  “the  world”  means  exploded  into  a thousand  parti- 
culars. 

It  remained  for  Faith  and  Order  to  insist  that  church  unity  is  the  theme 
and  the  new  vision  of  the  saeculum  the  context.  This  was  the  main 
thrust  of  our  work  on  “The  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  man- 
kind”. To  be  sure,  the  immediate  point  was  to  take  seriously  that  the 
Church  is  both  properly  diversified  and  also  improperly  divided  not 
simply  by  doctrine  and  polity,  but  also  by  race,  culture,  political  enga- 
gement. In  this  sense,  Faith  and  Order,  too,  shifted  its  vision  from 
ecclesiastical  divisions  to  human  divisions.  But  the  profounder  intention 
in  this  study  was  not  simply  to  see  the  secular  context : it  was  to  relate 
that  context  to  the  church  unity  theme  and  mandate.  That  was  our 
point  in  the  so-called  “inter-contextual  method”:  not  merely  to  do 
contextual  theology,  but  to  recognize  two  contexts,  the  Church  and  the 
world,  in  such  away  that  the  pressure  for  church  unity  is  taken  seriously 
in  both.  The  contexts  were  not  simply  parallel.  We  wanted,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  study  church  unity  in  the  context  of  human  divisions ; on  the 
other,  to  speak  to  these  human  divisions  in  the  context  of  the  power 
that  is  uniting  the  Church.  It  may  be  that  our  intention  was  too  gran- 
diose. It  is  certain  that  we  have  hardly  begun  to  carry  it  out.  But  I 
think  it  was  basically  the  right  and  necessary  move:  in  the  ecumenical 
maelstrom  of  the  sixties,  against  the  background  of  both  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  classical  ecumenism,  this  was  a serious,  fresh  attempt 
; to  be  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council , and  to  put 
' the  church  unity  theme  and  mandate  at  the  centre  of  the  WCC  agenda. 

3.  I hesitate  to  speak  of  a new  stage  in  turning  to  “the  ecumenism  of 
I diversity”.  Properly  speaking,  this  may  be  a commitment  or  even  a 

deepening  of  secular  ecumenism.  Suffice  to  say,  we  are  today  increas- 
| ingly  aware  of  a vocation  to  diversify,  and  to  see  diversity  as  an  essen- 
tial component  of  church  unity.  The  critical  issue,  we  feel,  is  to  distin- 
guish between  the  division  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  rightful 
i diversification  of  its  unity. 

Diversification  affects  both  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement 
itself.  A notable  milestone  was  Vatican  II  and  Rome’s  development 
into  a major  new  centre  of  ecumenical  initiative,  with  remarkable  suc- 
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cess  in  its  bilateral  conversations.  But  there  is  apparently  another  ecu- 
menical centre  shaping  up  among  neo-conservative  churchmen,  com- 
mitted to  world  evangelism  and  mission,  and  highly  critical  in  many 
quarters  of  both  Rome  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Also  within 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  some  churchmen  are  being  compelled 
to  choose  between  a particular,  local  ecumenical  commitment,  often  to 
solidarity  with  a liberation  movement,  and  the  kind  of  universalistic 
ecumenism  we  have  known  till  now.  One  of  our  number  recently  put  it 
in  a moving  way : we  are  facing  a period  of  “fellowship  in  darkness”, 
where,  in  the  name  of  our  unity  in  Christ,  we  must  struggle  against  each 
other.  And  as  for  the  youth,  there  is  a growing  disinterest  in  official 
ecumenism,  and  a determination  simply  to  do  what  is  locally  ecumen- 
ical and  relevant,  without  waiting  for  the  institutions.  The  essential  ecu- 
menical skill  today  is  not  so  much  uniting  organizations,  as  recognizing 
essential  unity  under  diverse,  even  polycentric  forms,  and  practising  a 
corresponding  Christian  hospitality. 

Underlying  this  shift  from  the  universal  to  the  particular  seems  to  be  a 
shift  in  interest  from  the  structural  to  the  pastoral,  from  the  conceptual 
to  the  practical,  from  the  international  to  the  regional  and  local.  The 
criticism  can  be  sharp : “Ours  has  been  too  much  an  ecumenism  of  ideas 
and  consensus.  Only  ideas  can  be  universal:  praxis  is  particular.” 

Much  in  our  recent  Faith  and  Order  work  has  sought  to  take  account 
of  this  shift,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  do  if  we  are  to  see  church  unity 
as  the  basis  of  this  growing  diversity.  The  New  Delhi  Statement  was  a 
theological  definition  of  church  unity  which  gave  much  room  for  local 
diversity.  The  Catholicity  Statement  of  Uppsala  deepened  that  theolog- 
ical definition.  Our  work  on  conciliarity  can  be  understood  as  an 
attempt  to  envision  an  ecumenical  form  which  maximizes  the  role  of 
ecumenical  diversity,  and  begins  to  suggest  the  corresponding  praxis. 
Likewise,  our  present  theme,  “Giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us”, 
is  best  understood  in  this  setting,  for  it  focuses  not  on  our  common 
ecclesiastical  problems,  nor  even  on  our  common  perception  of  human 
need,  but  on  one  thing  common  to  all  the  diverse  ecumenical  initiatives, 
namely,  the  confession  of  Christ.  That  is  no  small  starting  point,  though 
we  shall  not  fulfil  our  vocation  to  church  unity  if  we  leave  it  at  that. 
For,  although  we  all  hear  the  vocation  to  diversification,  we  are  still 
weak  in  the  necessary  ecumenical  concomitant : the  praxis  of  mutual 
recognition.  African  liberation  movements,  German  Landeskirche,  Ame- 
rican women’s  caucus,  an  Orthodox  patriarchate,  Lausanne  Conference, 
Nairobi  Assembly : we  know  how  to  confront  these  with  one  another, 
but  can  we  truly  call  them  to  the  praxis  of  mutual  recognition  of  each 
other  as  Christians?  Can  we  teach  that  praxis?  Howto  see  each  other  in 
Christ,  and  support  each  other,  and  practise  hospitality  towards  each 
other  in  all  their  growing  strangeness? 
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! My  point  is  simple  and  basic : through  these  shifting  ecumenical  stages, 
Faith  and  Order’s  vocation  has  been  to  the  cause  of  church  unity.  In  the 
interdenominational  context,  this  vocation  has  been  relatively  clear  to 
! us.  In  the  secular  context,  this  vocation  leads  us  to  confront  church 
unity  with  the  problem  of  human  unity,  and  human  disunity  with  the 
j promise  of  church  unity.  In  the  present,  we  are  attempting  a necessary 
diversification  in  our  understanding  and  praxis  of  church  unity  without 
sacrificing  the  vocation  to  it.  For  Faith  and  Order’s  vocation  to  church 
j unity  remains  constant,  in  and  through  the  changing  forms. 

i II.  Lessons  Learned  from  the  Study 

j But  my  special  task  is  to  appraise  more  fully  the  study  of  “The  unity  of 
j the  Church  and  the  unity  of  mankind”.  I want  briefly  to  remind  you  of 
i the  main  stages  of  that  study,  and  especially  of  some  of  the  lessons  we 
have  learned. 

A.  Bristol  (1967)  suggested  the  study  with  a question:  “What...  is  the 
relation  of  the  churches’  quest  for  unity  among  themselves  to  the  hope 
for  unity  of  mankind?”*  1 Uppsala  (1968)  spoke  its  thematic  affirmation : 
“The  Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity 
of  mankind”2.  It  is  a peculiar  strength  of  this  study  that  it  has  been 
able  to  explore  both  the  question  and  the  affirmation. 

B.  The  pre-Louvain  phase  identified  many  of  the  enduring  themes:  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  “mankind”  (“Adam”)  itself,  whether  it  is  right 
to  speak  of  “unity”  in  referring  to  both  Church  and  mankind,  the 
eschatological  character  of  unity,  the  “sign”  character  of  the  Church’s 
unity,  the  “brokenness”  of  that  sign  because  of  sin,  the  mystery  that 
God’s  reconciliation  begins  with  judgment  and  repentance.  Much  of  the 
later  discussion  is  prefigured  in  these  early  documents.  What  is  impres- 
sive in  retrospect  is  that  we  did  not  straightaway  attempt  to  write  and 
perfect  a document  on  these  problems.  Rather,  we  projected  the  Lou- 
vain experiment  — a deliberate  attempt  to  discuss  church  unity  in  five 
secular  contexts:  political  struggle,  racism,  cultural  differences,  inter- 
religious dialogue,  and  discrimination  against  the  handicapped.  Our  aim 
was  twofold : to  learn  something  about  church  unity,  and,  if  possible, 
to  contribute  something  to  the  alleviation  of  such  conflicts. 

C.  I do  not  need  to  report  at  length  about  Louvain  itself,  since  many  of 
you  were  there.  I do  want  to  reflect  on  some  of  its  lessons. 

1.  First,  the  Commission  found  both  the  process  and  the  theme 
. “extremely  helpful  and  productive...  as  a means  of  relating  traditional 

1 New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  Bristol  1967.  Faith  and  Order  Paper,  No.  50, 
pp.  131  ff.  Geneva:  WCC,  1968. 

i 2 The  Uppsala  Report  1968,  p.  17.  Geneva:  WCC,  1968. 
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Life  and  Work  concerns  directly  to  traditional  Faith  and  Order  issues”3. 
In  effect,  we  said : This  problematic  must  be  a permanent  addition  to 
our  work. 

2.  Second,  with  respect  to  the  overall  theological  frame  of  our  experi- 
ment, the  Commission  tended  to  counsel  more  realism  and  more 
modesty.  The  concepts  we  used  were  enormous  — “mankind”,  “human 
interdependence”,  “coming  unity”,  “sign”  — and  easily  tended  towards 
a triumphalism  which  many  felt  out  of  place  in  contemporary  language 
about  church  unity,  as  well  as  burdened  with  theological  imprecision. 
There  was  also  a strong  demand  for  greater  christological  concentration, 
for  starting  with  the  Gospel  rather  than  with  the  analysis  of  human 
interdependence,  and,  above  all,  for  presenting  unity  more  clearly  as 
the  fruit  of  God’s  work  in  judging  and  healing  sin. 

3.  Third,  the  obvious  interest  in  Louvain  gravitated  towards  the  five 
concrete  sub-themes,  and  the  probings  there  for  new  questions,  new 
openings,  new  relevance  for  church  unity.  Perhaps  this  expressed  the 
Commission’s  sense  for  the  importance  of  practical  church  experience 
as  a crucible  for  theory.  In  any  case,  Louvain  actually  contributed  and 
discovered  a wealth  of  insight,  much  of  it  not  yet  taken  up  in  our  on- 
going work.  For  example,  and  without  trying  to  be  exhaustive: 

• In  our  discussion  of  racism , we  opened  up  a new  discussion  of  church 
discipline  which  has  nowhere  been  continued.  We  also  discovered  a 
question  about  racial  identity  and  the  Christian  identity  conferred  in 
baptism  which  is  not  yet  reflected  in  our  consensus  statement  on 
baptism. 

• Again,  our  discussion  of  the  handicapped  - clearly  the  sub- theme 
most  interesting  to  the  Commission  as  a whole  - posed  a question  not 
only  about  the  wholeness  of  a congregation  which  segregates  the  weak, 
but  quite  specifically  about  our  alertness  to  the  ministry  of  the  power- 
less in  embodying  the  presence  of  the  Crucified.  As  far  as  I am  aware, 
our  consensus  work  on  the  ministry  has  yet  to  reflect  this  discussion. 

• Or  again,  our  discussion  of  the  struggle  for  human  justice,  although 
it  re-opened  familiar  problems  of  law  and  Gospel,  Church  and  state, 
history  and  eschaton,  also  raised  sharply  one  issue  that  Faith  and  Order 
cannot  avoid : the  relation  between  eucharistic  fellowship  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  justice.  For,  as  was  pointedly  said,  the  Christ  of  the 
eucharist  is  the  Christ  of  the  poor.  Does  our  consensus  statement  on  the 
eucharist  yet  face  this  challenge  ? 

• Similar  things  could  be  said  about  the  remaining  sub-themes.  Has 
our  work  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  yet  begun  to  probe 


3 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  and  Working  Committee,  Louvain 
1971.  Faith  and  Order  Paper,  No.  60,  p.  198.  Geneva:  WCC,  1971. 
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the  implications  of  the  fact  — immediately  apparent  in  our  work  on 
inter-religious  dialogue  — that  these  writings  are  also  authoritative  scrip- 
ture for  Jews  and  Muslims?  For  that  matter,  have  we  yet  really  faced 
the  question  which  our  commitment  to  dialogue  poses  for  our  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  preaching,  proclamation,  confession  ? 

• And  does  not  our  work  on  cultural  divisions  offer  guidance  for  our 
“Giving  account”  study  when  it  emphasizes  the  dialectical  vitality  of 
the  Church’s  sign-character : how  its  sign  for  humankind  must  penetrate 
into  and  then  distinguish  itself  from  the  organic  unities  in  which  we 
live  ? 

What  did  we  learn  from  this  sub-theme  experiment?  Two  things  : 

a)  Looking  inward,  we  learned  that  human  divisions  raise  ecclesiolog- 
ical  questions  which  we  have  badly  neglected.  We  were  given  serious 
new  questions  about  our  understanding  of  proclamation,  of  Word 
and  biblical  authority,  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  of  the  ministry, 
of  church  discipline  and  church  order.  To  that  extent,  our  study  of 
church  unity  was  enriched,  and  there  stands  before  us  a large  unfin- 
ished task  and  unclaimed  promise. 

b)  Looking  outward,  did  we  learn  anything  about  how  church  unity 
could  contribute  towards  alleviating  those  human  divisions  ? We  said 
much  less  about  that,  and  need  to  admit  that  this  is  an  introverted 
study,  with  the  extroverted  aspect  still  urgently  needed.  I think  we 
did,  though,  sense  one  thing:  that  there  is  a vocation  to  diversity 
whose  neglect  cripples  the  secular  outworking  of  church  unity.  But 
could  we  not  say  more?  Let  me  give  an  example : what  could  it  mean 
in  a southern  American  town  to  have  in  its  midst  a congregation  dis- 
ciplined in  its  opposition  to  the  sin  of  racism,  teaching  and  practis- 
ing the  import  of  baptism  for  the  sense  of  black  identity,  reconcil- 
ing black  and  white  in  its  practice  of  eucharistic  fellowship,  making 
room  for  the  indispensable  ministry  of  black  to  white  in  a situation 
of  racial  oppression?  What  really  lies  between  us  and  such  congrega- 
tions? Have  we  not  abandoned  this  study  at  its  threshold? 

4.  I have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  lessons  of  the  sub-themes,  for  that  is 
where  the  continuing  agenda  lies.  It  remains  to  say  that  Louvain  showed 
a marked  interest  in  the  methodological  issues  posed  by  the  so-called 
“inter-contextual”  approach.  This  is  important,  and  not  only  for  the 
propagation  of  Faith  and  Order  work  in  the  theological  faculties.  I 
would  only  caution  that  Faith  and  Order  has  always  practised  its 
methods  first,  then  reflected  about  them.  In  fact,  I believe  it  would  be 
fair  to  the  spirit  of  Louvain  to  say : serious  further  work  on  concrete 
issues  is  needed  first;  only  then,  or  at  most  only  concurrently,  should 
we  attempt  to  frame  a methodology  or  an  overall  theological  account 
of  the  general  problem  of  church  unity  and  human  interdependence. 
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D.  The  post-Louvain  phase  of  our  study  has  been  both  difficult  and 
creative.  It  has  mainly  concentrated  on  trying  to  formulate  a compre- 
hensive document  to  represent  the  whole  study.  A paper  has  slowly 
evolved  which  begins  to  offer  a theological  framework.  Two  main 
thrusts  have  manifested  themselves  in  this  work : 

1.  The  first  has  been  a deepening  sobriety  in  speaking  of  “mankind” 
and  “human  interdependence”  and  especially  of  a “unity”  of  mankind. 
Again  and  again,  one  hears  appeals  for  recognition  of  the  “ambiguity” 
in  such  language,  for  more  stress  on  the  eschatological  character  of  the 
“unity”  spoken  of,  and  of  judgment,  repentance,  and  suffering  as 
aspects  of  the  “hidden”  unity  now  present.  The  Zagorsk  Working  Com- 
mittee in  August  1973  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a change  of  title: 
“The  Unity  of  the  Church  in  an  interdependent  world”. 

2.  The  second  main  thrust  has  been  a theological  clarification  of  the 
heart  of  the  Uppsala  affirmation,  namely,  of  the  “sign”  character  of  the 
Church,  by  using  two  other  concepts:  “diversity”  and  “conciliarity”. 
And  here  the  beginnings  of  a characteristic  theological  viewpoint  seem 
to  be  emerging.  The  essential  argument  runs  in  three  stages:  (a)  First, 
the  “sign”  character  of  the  Church  refers  to  the  presence  of  Christ, 
both  hidden  and  revealed  to  faith,  healing  human  alienation  in  the  wor- 
shipping community.  The  Church’s  vocation  is  to  make  visible  this 
“sign”  of  reconciliation  under  the  various  conditions  of  human  interde- 
pendence. (b)  Second,  but  precisely,  this  vocation  to  make  the  sign 
visible  in  various  social  contexts  commits  the  Church  to  a growing 
diversification  of  its  unity.  In  fact,  it  comes  to  understand  its  unity 
paradoxically  as  a “diversity  centred  in  Christ”,  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Uppsala  description  of  “catholicity”,  (c)  Third,  the  form  of  church 
fellowship  which  corresponds  to  this  understanding  of  church  unity  is  a 
conciliar  form,  and  this  conciliar  representation  of  catholicity  itself 
stands  as  a “sign”  to  mankind  of  an  alternative  way  of  ordering  human 
collective  life.  The  thrust  of  the  argument,  in  summary,  is  this:  a con- 
ciliar diversity  centred  in  Christ  as  the  “mystery”  and  eschatological 
“sign”  of  the  promised  unity  for  all  mankind.  It  should  be  added  that 
in  developing  a statement  of  minimal  conditions  of  conciliarity,  the 
statement  derives  criteria  for  a critical  ecclesiology. 

That  is  an  impressive  integration  of  Faith  and  Order’s  representative 
themes  in  recent  years.  My  question  remains:  Important  as  such  theo- 
logical integration  is,  is  not  the  concrete  work  on  the  sub-themes  still 
the  necessary  discipline  and  growing  edge?  And  is  not  the  explora- 
tion of  those  sub-themes,  with  a real  effort  at  inter-disciplinarity,  the 
concrete  next  step  both  methodologically  and  materially? 

III.  Suggestions  for  Future  Work 

I will  conclude  with  some  brief  remarks  about  our  future  work  in  the 
light  of  this  study. 
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1.  The  Louvain  theme  requires  rich  ecumenism.  Let  me  express  it  bibli- 
cally : the  Body  of  Christ  needs  strong  and  diversified  members ; that  is 
the  lesson  of  contemporary  ecumenism.  But  the  Body  lives  from  and  is 
united  from  its  Head : that  is  the  lesson  of  classical  ecumenism.  I believe 
we  have  been  slowly  strengthening  our  grasp  of  a new  proclamation  of 
church  unity : as  a diversity  of  fellowships  centred  in  Christ  and  con- 
cretely hoping  for  an  authentic  conciliar  fellowship. 

2.  Second,  there  has  been  an  undeniable  thrust  towards  praxis  in  this 
study.  Do  we  not  need  to  give  a much  larger  place  in  our  work  to  ecu- 
menical practice  and  its  questions?  And  I mean  practice  in  two  direc- 
tions: the  practice  of  diversification,  and  the  practice  of  mutual  recog- 
nition. Think  of  the  Nairobi  sections:  “Confessing  Christ  today”  in- 
volves the  vocation  and  disciplinal  praxis  of  diversification,  just  as 
“What  unity  requires”  is  a rich  and  many-sided  praxis  of  recognition.  In 
this,  the  encounter  with  African  Christianity  is  important.  The  issues  in 
this  encounter  do  not  strike  me  as  primarily  those  of  conceptual  accom- 
modation. They  have  to  do,  rather,  with  ecumenical  imagination  and 
discernment  of  the  Spirit,  with  skill  in  recognizing  Christ  in  the  brother 
and  the  sister,  and  above  all  with  the  practice  of  Christian  hospitality. 
The  African  brothers  and  sisters  may  yet  liberate  Faith  and  Order  from 
too  much  abstraction  in  understanding  what  mutual  recognition 
requires.  But  note  carefully : it  is  not  enough  to  give  a positive  reading 
of  diversification,  for  diversity  is  everywhere  mixed  with  division. 
Diversification  can  serve  church  unity  only  as  it  is  held  in  inseparable 
tension  with  the  thrust  towards  conciliarity  and  church  union. 

3.  Finally,  what  about  the  future  of  the  “Unity  of  the  Church-unity  of 
mankind”  study?  I suggest  three  things: 

a)  First,  the  paper  needs  more  work  and  perhaps  a supporting  sympo- 
sium as  well.  The  six  years  of  study  deserve  their  volume. 

b)  Second,  we  should  at  this  meeting  attempt  a brief  statement  on  that 
theme  to  be  used  in  several  sections  at  Nairobi. 

c)  But  third,  much  the  most  important  step  would  be  a permanent 
commitment  to  inter-contextual  work  in  planning  all  our  Faith  and 
Order  studies,  and  then  quite  specifically  in  cooperation  with  other 
WCC  departments.  The  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  has  raised 
urgent  problems  of  church  unity  and  we  need  both  to  learn  and  to 
help  with  them.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Unit  Ill’s  work  on  the 
community  of  men  and  women,  and  of  other  programmes.  The  point 
is  not  to  open  a Faith  and  Order  shop  for  theological  advice,  but 
steadily  to  keep  the  cause  of  church  unity  at  the  centre  of  the  ecu- 
menical situation,  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground,  and  to  keep  them 
moving. 
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Towards  Unity  in  Tension 

Statement  of  the  Conference 

A statement  submitted  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Section  II  on  “What  unity  requires  ” 
arising  from  the  study  “The  unity  of  the  Church  - 
the  unity  of  mankind” 


1.  Unity  in  Christ 

In  pursuing  our  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  we  are  seeking 
the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purpose  as  it  is  declared  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  purpose  concerns  the  world,  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  the  whole 
created  order.  Christ  has  been  lifted  up  to  draw  all  men  to  himself,  and 
as  all  things  have  been  created  through  him  and  all  men  are  made  in  his 
image,  so  it  is  his  will  that  all  should  be  reconciled  in  him  through  the 
“blood  of  the  Cross”  (Col.  1:20). 

Our  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is,  therefore,  held  within  a 
concern  for  that  wider  and  fuller  unity  whereof  we  believe  the  Church 
is  called  to  be  a sign,  first-fruit,  and  instrument. 

Thus  it  is  as  part  of  our  faith  that  we  say:  “The  Church  is  bold  in  speak- 
ing of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  mankind.”1 

2.  The  Question : Unity  in  Human  Conflict 

But  in  a time  when  human  inter-relatedness  has  become  oppressive  for 
so  many,  can  we  speak  of  “the  unity  of  mankind”?  When  liberation  and 
struggle  have  become  a vocation  for  the  oppressed,  is  it  enough  to  speak 
of  “signs”  and  “church  unity”?  What  does  “unity”  require  of  Christians 
in  situations  of  human  conflict? 

3.  The  Unity  of  Mankind 

When  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  we  intend  to  refer  to  more 
than  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We  speak  in  the  light  of  the  new  creation 
of  the  human  unity  in  and  for  which  God  created  mankind,  and  which 


1 The  Uppsala  Report  1968,  p.  17.  Geneva:  WCC,  1968. 
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he  has  promised  to  his  children  in  his  Kingdom.  It  will  come  in  God’s 
own  time  and  power,  in  judgment  and  fulfilment,  and  will  be  the  final 
definition  and  realization  of  mankind’s  hope  for  unity. 

4.  The  Just  Interdependence  of  Free  People 

This  unity,  whose  foretaste  we  know  in  the  Spirit,  demands  and  enables 
in  history  the  just  interdependence  of  free  people,  societies,  and 
nations.  It  is  this  just  interdependence  of  which  mankind  has  dreamed, 
of  which  its  laws  and  ideologies  attempt  to  speak,  and  which  it  contin- 
ually struggles  to  attain  and  protect.  Movements  of  liberation,  for 
instance,  derive  a large  part  of  their  motivation  from  the  sense  of  soli- 
darity of  man  with  man  in  the  fight  for  justice  and  equality.  Although 
this  just  interdependence  is  not  identical  with  “the  unity  of  mankind”, 
it  is  also  not  separable  from  it.  In  this  light,  humanity’s  search  for  a just 
interdependence  is  in  reality  a hunger,  implanted  by  the  Creator,  a 
hunger  for  which  Christians  share  a mutual  responsibility  with  all 
human  beings. 

It  is  part  of  that  travail  in  which  the  whole  creation  groans,  longing  for 
liberation  (Rom.  8:19-22).  It  is  that  longing  which  Christians  share,  sus- 
tained in  it  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore,  Christians  have  a man- 
date for  critical,  loyal  participation  in  humanity’s  strivings  for  a more 
adequate  human  community.  They  are  also  called  to  recognize,  pro- 
claim, and  expect  God’s  judgment  upon  all  forms  of  that  community 
which  are  unjust  and  oppressive. 

5.  Human  Inter-re  la  tedness 

Mankind’s  yearning  for  a just  interdependence  is  magnified  today  by 
certain  historical  factors  and  forces  which  are  producing  an  inevitable, 
fast-developing  human  inter-relatedness  and  organization.  In  speaking  of 
this  developing  “human  inter-relatedness”,  we  intend  to  refer  to  a fact 
of  modern  life  which  has  both  positive  and  negative  aspects. 

6.  The  Possibility  in  Human  Inter-relatedness 

On  the  positive  side,  a providential  increase  in  the  human  ability  for  just 
interdependence  is  taking  place.  World-wide  economic  structures,  mass 
communication,  the  development  of  science  and  technology,  interna- 
tional travel  — to  name  only  a few  factors  — increasingly  inter-relate  us 
in  one  another’s  economies,  societies,  politics,  cultures,  aspirations. 
They  provide  a basis  for  vastly  strengthening  the  just  interdependence 
of  free  people.  We  understand  this  inter-relatedness  as  extending  not 
only  in  space  but  in  time.  We  are  increasingly  linked  with  the  heritage 
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of  past  generations  and  projected  into  new  responsibilities  for  genera- 
tions unborn.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  and  possible  to  act  now 
to  reverse  the  crisis  of  our  environment  and  stem  the  reckless  exploita- 
tion of  this  earth’s  resources. 

7.  The  Threat  in  Human  Inter-relatedness 

But  the  unity  of  mankind  — as  the  Bible  teaches  us  — bears  the  mark  of 
Cain.  From  the  beginning,  human  wickedness  has  made  human  history  a 
scene  of  hostility  and  alienation.  The  human  quest  for  a just  interde- 
pendence is  vitiated  by  sinful  self-assertion.  In  the  name  of  unity  and 
interdependence  false  structures  are  created,  marked  by  false  depen- 
dence and  oppression.  The  powerful  exploit  the  weak  in  the  name  of 
unity.  The  commercial  and  financial  structures  which  bind  the  world 
together  also  oppress  and  enslave.  Race  oppresses  race,  and  even  the 
Church  itself  uses  its  power  to  subject  others  to  a false  unity.  Hence  it 
maybe  more  accurate  to  speak  of  human  brokenness  than  of  mankind’s 
unity. 

This  universal  hostility  and  alienation  has  been  exposed  and  condemned 
in  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  that  Cross  - the  Cross  of  the  one  who 
is  risen  and  who  reigns  — which  marks  the  birth  of  a new  humanity  re- 
created in  him.  It  gives  us  our  belief  in  and  our  hope  for  the  unity  of 
mankind. 

8.  Liberation  and  Conflict 

We  believe  that  the  unity  of  mankind  for  which  we  pray  and  hope,  and 
the  just  interdependence  of  free  people  inseparable  from  it,  cannot  be 
thought  of  apart  from  God’s  liberating  activity  and  an  active  human 
response  and  participation.  Moreover,  this  liberation  is  indivisible:  it 
concerns  the  human  soul,  mind,  and  body,  and  no  less  mankind  in  its 
cultures,  societies,  and  politics.  It  must  confront,  struggle  against,  and 
overcome  whatever  alienates  human  beings  from  themselves,  from  each 
other,  and  from  God.  We  are  aware  of  limits  to  liberation  which  will 
never  be  overcome  as  long  as  history  lasts.  The  powers  of  sickness  and 
death  will  always  be  present  and  there  will  always  be  suffering  people 
calling  for  solidarity  and  love.  In  recognizing  it,  our  hope  in  the  liberat- 
ing power  of  God’s  Kingdom  is  reinforced.  We  are  called  to  that  unity 
where  “there  shall  be  an  end  to  death,  and  to  mourning  and  crying  and 
pain”  (Rev.  21:4).  And,  therefore,  we  are  called  to  face  the  problems  of 
suffering  and  conflict  not  simply  as  an  unpleasantness  to  be  avoided,  or 
as  a disorder  to  be  suppressed,  but  also  as  a necessary  implication  of 
liberation. 

9.  Conflict  and  the  Human  Sense  of  Solidarity 

We  recognize  that  once  men  become  involved  in  the  struggles  for  libera- 
tion, two  factors  emerge.  A sense  of  solidarity  springs  up  among  those 
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involved  together  in  a common  task.  But  other  relationships  are 
strained,  even  broken,  by  such  engagement.  But  there  is  no  other  way 
of  achieving  a just  interdependence  than  by  facing  the  issues,  engaging 
in  encounter,  and  even  conflict. 

10.  Solidarity  in  Conflict  as  a Challenge  to  Church  Unity 

How  does  such  conflict  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church?  What  does  it 
mean  for  the  goal  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church?  Christians  have  a 
vocation  to  be  the  fellowship  of  reconciliation.  But  Christians  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  liberation  in  fact  often  find  themselves  closer  to 
others  who  share  the  struggle  with  them,  Christian  or  not,  than  to 
other  Christians  who  are  not  committed  to  it.  This  problem  cannot  be 
avoided.  An  ecclesiastical  unity  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  strug- 
gles for  liberation  would  be  a repressive  unity,  hindering  the  just  inter- 
dependence which  Christians  are  called  to  serve.  We  are  learning  that 
church  unity  can  be  a “unity  in  tension”. 

1 1 . Conflict  Under  the  Cross 

Christian  faith  trusts  the  reality  of  grace  in  which  it  is  empowered  to 
bear  the  tensions  of  conflicts.  Jesus  Christ  accepted  the  necessity  of 
conflict,  yet  transcended  it  in  his  death  on  the  Cross.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  cost  of  conflict ; forces  of  divisions  are  finally  overcome  in 
the  unity  which  Christ  creates  and  gives,  as  he  leads  all  things  to  unity 
in  himself.  The  Church  has  also  been  given  remarkable  anticipations  of 
this  unity,  even  in  the  midst  of  severe  conflict.  The  Church  must,  there- 
fore, bear  the  tension  of  conflicts  within  itself,  and  so  fulfil  its  ministry 
of  reconciliation,  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  who  chooses  to  sacrifice 
himself  rather  than  to  confer  on  the  forces  of  division  any  ultimate 
authority.  The  Church  accordingly  is  called  to  work  for  unity,  through 
suffering,  under  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

12.  The  Church  as  “Sign” 

The  Church  is  .called  to  be  a visible  sign  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  who 
is  both  hidden  and  revealed  to  faith,  reconciling  and  healing  human 
alienation  in  the  worshipping  community.  The  Church’s  calling  to  be 
such  a sign  includes  struggle  and  conflict  for  the  sake  of  the  just  inter- 
dependence of  mankind. 

There  is  here  an  enduring  tension  which  will  not  be  resolved  until  the 
promise  is  fulfilled  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.  Until  that  day  we 
have  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  do  not  fully  know  how  to  embody  in 
the  life  of  the  nations  and  communities  of  our  time  the  unity  which 
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God  wills.  There  is  only  one  foundation  for  human  unity  — the  new 
Man,  Jesus  Christ.  But  what  we  build  on  that  foundation  will  be  tested 
by  fire,  and  may  not  pass  the  test. 

We  must  resolutely  refuse  any  too  easy  forms  of  unity,  or  any  misuse 
of  the  “sign”,  that  conceal  a deeper  disunity.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
believe  in  and  give  witness  to  our  unity  in  Christ,  even  with  those  from 
whom  we  may,  for  his  sake,  have  to  part.  This  means  to  be  prepared  to 
be  a “fellowship  in  darkness”  — dependent  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  form  which  our  fellowship  should  seek  and  take ; and  a 
“unity  in  tension”  — dependent  on  the  Spirit  for  the  strength  to  recon- 
cile within  the  one  body  of  the  Church  all  whom  the  forces  of  disunity 
would  otherwise  continue  to  drive  apart.  For  there  is  no  “fellowship  in 
darkness”  without  some  sign  of  the  reconciling  judgment  and  love  of 
Christ. 
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How  can  the  Unity 
of  the  Church 
be  Achieved? 


The  Next  Steps  on  the  Road  to  Unity 
An  Attempt  at  a Roman  Catholic  Answer 
Karl  Lehmann 

You  have  invited  me  to  speak  on  this  theme  as  a Roman  Catholic 
theologian.  The  brief  considerations  that  I am  putting  forward  have 
their  basis  in  the  four  following  ideas : 

1.  The  inescapable  necessity  of  this  topic  at  the  present  time. 

2.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  answer  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

3.  Content  of  the  idea  of  Church  unity  as  an  end  in  view. 

4.  The  process  of  Church  union. 

It  is  clear  that  the  last  two  items  form  the  main  points  of  this  answer. 
1.  Necessity  of  this  Topic 

I believe  that  this  question  is  in  fact  a very  urgent  and  necessary  one. 
We  are  already  familiar  with  a few  important  stages  on  the  way  to  the 
one  Church.  For  example,  from  our  school  books  we  have  endeavoured 
to  expunge  statements  and  judgments  which  do  not  truly  and  justly 
present  the  situation  of  our  separated  brethren.  In  many  respects  we 
have  also  a better  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  and  life  of  other  com- 
munities, although  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  in  this  regard.  We  come 
together  for  common  prayer  and  we  also  collaborate  a good  deal  in 
social  and  political  questions.  Some  churches  work  more  closely  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  sphere  than  they  do  with  their  own 

•Professor  Lehmann  is  teaching  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  i.  B.,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

•Fi-Hankra:  a house  which  is  safe.  A symbol  depicting  brotherhood,  security  and 
! solidarity. 
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sister  church  communities.  Finally,  ecumenical  dialogue  has  brought 
to  light  an  unexpected,  and  previously  often  obscured,  doctrinal  agree- 
ment on  many  difficult  points  (for  example,  the  talks  on  the  eucharist, 
the  ministry  and  ordination).  The  number  of  obstacles  really  dividing 
the  churches  has  become  considerably  smaller. 

This,  however,  is  perhaps  precisely  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  present 
crisis  of  ecumenism  in  many  churches.  Many  of  the  endeavours  referred 
to,  valuable  though  they  may  be,  were  initiated  in  a relatively  arbitrary 
and  haphazard  way.  There  was  no  clear  conception  of  the  aim  in  view, 
and  no  strategy  establishing  a connection  between  the  various  steps. 
This  became  most  apparent  when  people  asked  just  what  concrete 
consequences  followed  from,  for  instance,  bilateral  discussions.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  profound  embarrassment.  Many  who  had 
worked  for  doctrinal  consensus  had  the  unwelcome  experience  of  seeing 
their  laboriously  elaborated  texts  disappear  into  the  files.  Ecumenism 
is  also  suffering  from  too  many  unfulfilled,  merely  paper  promises.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  further  disappointments  and  resignation,  a wider  frame- 
work and  a broader  basis  must  be  created  for  the  various  particular 
endeavours. 

That  is  why  the  question  of  how  the  unity  of  the  Church  can  be 
achieved  is  so  urgent  now  and  cannot  be  postponed.  We  must  set  our 
imagination  fully  to  work  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  plan  soberly, 
formulating  attainable  short-term  goals,  as  well  as  feasible  middle-  and 
long-term  goals. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  limits  of  such  planning.  Whatever  our 
efforts,  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  a gift  from  God,  and  in 
any  case,  will  take  a different  form  from  our  preconceived  plans.  We 
realize  that  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  tied  down  too  rigidly 
by  such  plans,  especially  if  better  possibilities  present  themselves.  We 
also  know  that  any  unity  of  the  Church  before  the  Eschaton  will  be 
incomplete  and  will  always  be  vulnerable.  We  will  not  forget,  either, 
that  the  unity  we  are  seeking  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  has  to  serve 
the  reconciliation  and  unification  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  this 
question  of  how  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  to  be  achieved  is  a good 
test  of  the  seriousness  of  our  declarations  of  ecumenical  intent.  Meas- 
ured by  this  yardstick, our  powerlessness  and  failure  are  soon  apparent. 

2.  The  Difficulties  for  a Roman  Catholic  Answer 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  easy,  particularly  for  a member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  No  serious  Catholic  Christian  nowadays 
still  thinks  in  terms  of  the  solutions  that  were  regarded  as  valid  in 
former  times.  Re-catholicizing,  in  the  sense  of  a mass  conversion  of  all 
non-Catholic  Christians  to  the  form  of  Roman  Catholic  Christianity, 
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is  a dream  of  the  past,  probably  a rather  self-righteous  one.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  merely  the  force  of  circumstances  that  has  made  us  change 
our  ideas  — the  fact  that  we  could  no  longer  carry  out  such  a plan. 
Behind  the  change  is  the  conviction  that  ecclesial  communities,  espec- 
ially when  they  have  grown  over  centuries  and  have  proved  to  be  fruit- 
ful in  faith,  hope  and  love,  are  guided  and  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

A difficult  problem  arises  here,  however.  Despite  the  change  referred 
to,  the  Catholic  Church  firmly  maintains  that  the  Lord  of  the  Church 
bestowed  unity  on  it  from  the  beginning  and,  as  we  Catholics  believe, 
for  all  times.  Catholic  ecclesiology  affirms  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
has  not  been  lost  even  by  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  This  state- 
ment must,  of  course,  be  viewed  in  constant  tension  with  that  other 
truth  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  which  attributes  an  authentic 
ecclesiological  status  to  the  non-Catholic  churches,  though  in  varying 
ways.  The  tension  between  these  two  statements  has  not  been  theolog- 
ically resolved  so  far.  And  we  must  certainly  add  that  the  unity  which 
has  endured  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  suffered  considerable 
harm,  and  that  that  Church,  not  least  through  its  own  fault,  possesses 
the  inner  plenitude  of  that  unity  only  in  a fragmentary  form.  The 
unity  which  it  continues  to  possess  has  been  manifestly  damaged  — 
considering  its  original  mission  — so  that  the  full  unity  of  the  truly 
Catholic  Church  represents,  even  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself, 
a task  that  still  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  At  all  costs,  something  more 
will  have  to  be  said  here  than  was  said  in  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  What  has  been  said  should  at  least  be 
enough  to  indicate  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  an  answer 
from  a Roman  Catholic. 

3.  Criteria  of  Church  Unity 

How  are  we  to  think  of  Church  unity?  Despite  the  provisional  character 
! of  any  definition  here,  a first  description  of  the  goal  will  be:  unity  of 
the  Church  in  the  multiplicity  of  particular  believing  communities. 
Even  if  we  cannot  easily  say  how  Church  unity  is  to  be  thought  of, 
we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  speak  of  the  “unity  of  the  Church”  simply 
because  of  existing  difficulties.  Certainly,  we  must  reject  any  view  of 
unity  that  would  mean  organized  uniformity  of  all  worthwhile  variety 
and  difference,  just  as  we  must  exclude  any  conception  of  variety 
that  would  really  mean  mere  outward  juxtaposition,  but  in  fact  separa- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  state  particular  criteria  for  the  actual  shape  and 
content  that  this  form  of  unity  would  involve,  for  it  would  only  assume 
fully  concrete  form  in  the  actual  process  of  unification.  With  this 
proviso,  I should  formulate  the  following  criteria : 

1.  Community  in  the  apostolic  faith.  This  is  an  expression  which  is  in 
general  ecumenical  use  but  which  is  susceptible  to  considerable  differ- 
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ences  of  interpretation.  In  my  opinion,  it  includes  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Scriptures  and  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  great  Councils 
of  the  ancient  Church.  No  one  has  the  right,  nor  is  it  possible,  to  reject 
the  common  possession  of  the  great  ancient  creeds  which  antedate  any 
split  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  merely  a matter  of  acknowledging  and 
preserving  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  the  conciliar  statements  alone , 
for  this  inheritance  is  preserved  intact  only  in  the  particular  situation 
at  any  given  moment  with  the  challenges  it  presents. 

To  give  an  account  of  our  hope  is  so  fundamental  today  that  all 
churches  and  denominations,  if  they  become  involved  in  present-day 
conflicts,  become  aware  that  the  doctrines  of  faith  fall  into  quite  new 
relations  of  intrinsic  order  and  importance.  I,  therefore,  also  have  the 
hope  that  the  further  unfolding  of  the  apostolic  faith,  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  carried  out  in  its  later  councils  and  certain  papal 
doctrinal  decisions,  will  not  be  a crucial  obstacle  in  this  context ; and 
it  probably  will  not  need  to  be  accepted  by  other  believing  commu- 
nities in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  to  us. 

2.  Unity  in  regard  to  the  basic  elements  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  I will  only  mention  here  the  question  of  the  ministry.  Current 
discussions  encourage  the  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment even  about  the  two  problems  of  episcopacy  (including  that  of 
the  apostolic  succession)  and  the  Petrine  office.  We  probably  still  have 
a long  way  to  go  here.  I am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Petrine 
office  is  entirely  indispensable  in  the  service  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
and  that  this  office,  in  genuine  collegiality  with  others  who  hold  respon- 
sibility in  the  Church,  must  be  strong  because  it  must  give  clear  expres- 
sion to  the  message  of  the  Gospel  for  the  one  Church  in  the  world  (at 
least  whenever  this  seems  necessary).  Providing  that  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  this  service  of  unity  is  recognized,  certain  concrete  ways 
in  which  the  absolute  primacy  of  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised,  in 
fact,  could  be  limited  to  the  domain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
However,  I am  convinced  that  even  among  Catholics  there  will  be 
some  changes  in  this  respect.  You  must  be  aware  of  our  discussions 
on  the  relation  between  the  primacy  and  the  collegiality  of  the 
bishops,  on  infallibility,  and  so  on. 

In  any  case,  the  actual  mode  of  exercise  of  the  episcopal  ministry, 
and  also  of  the  Petrine  service  in  the  Church,  will  probably  change  so 
much  as  a result  of  many  other  developments  and  non-theological 
factors,  that  in  considering  these  problems  and  their  elements  we  need 
not  think  simply  of  the  status  quo. 

3.  Unity  of  the  eucharistic  community.  These  presuppositions  lead  to 
full  eucharistic  intercommunion,  and  produce  as  its  fruit,  fraternity 
and  fraternal  help  between  ecclesial  communities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world. 
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These  problems  all  need  careful  theological  reflection,  but  are  not 
simply  identical  with  the  theological  problems  involved. 


4.  The  Process  of  Church  Union 

We  can  sketch  only  the  first  tentative  approximations  in  regard  to  these 
matters  of  content.  Perhaps  they  are  inevitably  too  dependent  on  the 
initial  conditions  we  have  postulated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  say  a few,  but  I hope  concrete  things  about  the  process  of  unifica- 
tion. 

On  the  presuppositions  we  have  mentioned,  any  form  of  recognition 
which  simply  concerned  the  Church  bodies  as  they  in  fact  exist,  i.e. 
the  status  quo , would  seem  to  me  of  questionable  value.  I believe  this 
not  only  because  we  have  not  yet  mastered  the  problems  already 
referred  to,  but  also  because  there  is  a fundamental  danger  that  we 
will  just  leave  the  various  traditions  of  belief  to  continue  side  by  side, 
indifferent,  simply  maintaining  our  own  identities  — whole  and  entire  — 
and  complacent  as  it  sometimes  is.  None  of  us  are  proof  against  this, 
in  any  Church,  including  most  certainly  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  Catholic  conception  of  Church  unity 
excludes  any  fusion  of  the  churches  on  the  basis  of  their  least  common 
denominator.  Church  unity  cannot  mean  that  we  may  reduce  the  wealth 
of  gifts  of  many  churches  to  a mediocre  average  and  a narrow  compro- 
mise. That  would  merely  ensure  that  we  were  all  inevitably  the  poorer. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  something  to  give  one  another,  something 
we  have  often  forgotten,  something  that  is  foreign  to  us  — but  which 
is  helpful  to  us  precisely  because  it  is  so.  Such  enrichment  draws  all 
churches  out  of  the  isolation  which  they  perpetually  tend  to  sink 
! into,  and  gives  them  new  opportunities  to  identify  with  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as  a consequence,  with  other  human 
beings.  This  also  implies  that  we  have  to  accept  being  subjected  to 
correction  in  decisive  matters.  We  must  challenge  one  another  more, 
allow  ourselves  to  be  radically  changed  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  our  brethren’s  experiences  of  faith.  Only  if  we  hear  from  one 
another  the  one  yet  many-voiced  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  can  we  break 
out  of  the  circle  of  our  own  self-contrived  securities  — which  we  call 
our  independence  - and  overcome  the  sometimes  stuffy  narrowness 
of  our  situation,  which  we  are  so  inclined  to  insist  upon  as  being  our 
own  exclusive  domain. 

Church  unity  cannot  mean  that  other  churches  can  be  expected,  even 
indirectly,  to  give  up  their  identity,  in  the  sense  that  they  must  aban- 
don decisive  experiences  of  faith  and  Christian  life.  But  nobody  must 
merely  view  identity  with  backward  reference  to  the  past,  or  equate 
it  with  the  narrow-minded  limits  of  the  status  quo.  This  also  applies 


to  the  identity  of  one’s  own  church.  We  ought  perhaps  to  be  rather 
more  cautious,  in  using  the  word  “identity”.  Isn’t  identity  only  to  be 
had  and  maintained  through  considerable  transformations  and  changes 
(just  think  of  the  identity  of  human  beings  as  they  change  from  children 
to  adults)?  This  also  applies  in  the  domain  of  faith:  is  it,  for  example, 
so  obvious  that  the  simple  fisherman  Peter,  the  Renaissance  Popes,  and 
the  present  Pope  represent  and  exercise  the  same  services? 

This  kind  of  conception,  namely,  that  we  want  to  bring  our  own  spe- 
cific characteristics  with  us  into  a Church  unity,  is  also  an  extremely 
dangerous  one.  It  does  not  merely  involve  the  universal  human  risk  of 
making  an  absolute  of  what  is  peculiarly  our  own  and,  thus,  becoming 
intolerant.  Once  it  is  realized  that  we  are  agreed  on  fundamentals,  self- 
identification  and  characterization  can  mean  that  we  are  making  a 
point  of  insisting  on  inessential  peculiarities.  Once  again  true  unity  is 
endangered  if  we  are  not  genuinely  receptive  to  one  another. 

I think  that  my  own  Church,  in  virtue  of  its  fundamental  character, 
is  quite  capable  of  performing  a universal  service  of  that  kind.  But 
I will  also  point  out  quite  frankly  where  I think  it  puts  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  fulfilling  that  function.  At  all  levels  it  must  learn  to  allow 
sufficient  freedom  and  scope  for  legitimate  plurality  inside  its  own 
community.  I can  understand  the  anxiety  there  is  in  Rome,  the  reserves 
they  have  about  tendencies  to  pluralism,  in  view  of  the  daily  new 
divisions  among  Christians.  I can  understand  they  are  rather  timid  in 
allowing  variety.  But  the  ecumenical  endeavours  themselves  are  a proof 
that  true  unity  cannot  be  imposed  by  orders  “from  above”.  Since 
closer  agreement  between  Catholics  and  other  Christians  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  faith  can  be  very  different  from  region  to 
region,  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  different  units  of  the  churches’ 
life  (for  example,  a diocese,  a bishop’s  conference,  a language  area, 
perhaps  even  continental  zones)  were  to  receive  permission  to  recog- 
nize when  major  agreement  had  been  reached  in  Christian  faith  and 
in  community  of  Christian  life,  and  they  could  advance  step  by  step 
on  the  way  of  concrete  re-union.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  would 
take  place  in  relation  to  the  centre  of  unity  of  the  Church.  Only  when 
our  Church  accords  due  place  to  a creative  and  authentic  “African 
theology”  (for  example),  will  it  be  capable  of  what  may  be  called 
“organic  Church  unity”.  This  internal  Catholic  process  of  achieving  a 
balance  between  local  church  and  worldwide  Church  has  great  ecu- 
menical significance:  unity  without  uniformity,  and  variety  and  multi- 
plicity without  fragmentation. 

These  are  simply  a few  ideas  on  the  question  of  a model  of  Church 
unity  on  the  part  of  a Roman  Catholic  theologian.  We  notice  that  we 
make  heavy  weather  of  this  problem;  we  realize  how  little  creative 
imagination  we  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  it.  Consequently,  the 
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model  outlined  is  particularly  provisional  and  fragmentary.  Neverthe- 
less, for  me  at  any  rate,  it  constitutes  a “real  utopia”.  I am  conscious, 
in  the  unity  and  variety  of  my  own  church,  however  much  there  may 
be  in  it  that  needs  renewal,  of  real  signs  that  adumbrate  the  unity  we 
are  seeking.  But  I am  also  conscious  these  days  — in  all  the  sometimes 
confusing  diversity  of  other  churches  — of  so  much  that  we  have  in 
common,  that  I am  fundamentally  convinced  of  the  real  possibility 
of  the  route  we  have  indicated,  whatever  the  actual  paths  that  may 
in  fact  have  to  be  followed. 
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How  can  the  Unity  of  the  Church 
be  Achieved? 

V.  C.  Samuel 


It  is  gratifying  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  made  very  substantial 
progress  in  the  area  of  church  union.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
achievements  gained  hitherto  are  more  or  less  one-sided,  for  all  the 
concrete  unions  that  have  been  accomplished  and  the  union  plans  for 
the  future  have  had  only  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  involved  in 
them.  Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  nor  any  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East,  whether  Eastern  or  Oriental,  has  participated  in 
them.  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  to  be  achieved,  this  defect  should 
be  remedied,  and  our  purpose  here  is  to  think  aloud  as  to  how  this 
problem  can  be  effectively  solved  from  a theological  point  of  view. 

1.  In  the  Face  of  Differences 

Christianity  is  often  classified  under  the  three  broad  divisions  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  Orthodoxy  and  Protestantism.  Although  this  categoriza- 
tion is  in  many  ways  misleading,  the  fact  has  to  be  admitted  that  there 
are  genuine  differences  of  outlook  and  mental  attitude  between  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  and  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  other.  These  differences  are  reflected  in  their  various 
patterns  of  worship  as  well  as  in  their  respective  theological  and  other 
traditions.  In  the  past,  these  differences  have  often  been  interpreted 
by  each  ecclesiastical  body  to  assert  that  it  alone  represented  the 
authentic  Christian  position  in  its  pristine  purity  and  integrity.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  is  that  all  church  bodies  have  tried  to  cite, 
in  support  of  their  respective  traditions,  the  Christian  revelation  and 
especially  Holy  Scripture.  Therefore,  although  the  possibility  of  errors 
creeping  in  as  a result  of  human  limitations  of  various  kinds  should 
be  granted,  the  fact  that  the  avowed  intention  in  most  cases  has  been 
to  stay  close  to  the  deposit  of  faith  and  the  uninterrupted  life  of  the 
Church  should  also  be  acknowledged.  This  means  that  ecclesiastical 
divisions  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  results  of  a real  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  dissenting  churches,  and  that  the 
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latter,  in  their  own  way,  have  tried  as  much  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  they  felt,  as  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Church  and  its  faith.  If  this 
point  can  be  granted,  the  questions  to  be  raised  are:  fa)  Should  the 
I Church  insist  on  a uniform  pattern  of  traditions  in  teaching  and  life 
everywhere  and  in  every  generation  for  the  maintenance  of  its  unity? 
(b)  Is  it  permissible  for  the  Church  to  introduce  changes  in  its  life  and 
traditions? 

In  facing  these  questions,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  as  enshrined  in  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  it 
is  to  be  proclaimed  — as  indeed  the  Church  does  proclaim  — in  its 
cosmic  significance,  can  be  taken  as  a reality  which,  in  its  essential 
, fullness,  is  confined  to  the  historical  realm.  Should  it  not  rather  be 
understood  as  an  ideal  which,  in  its  own  substantive  perfection,  is 
beyond  our  knowledge  and  realization?  But  this  ideal  has  to  be  brought 
to  the  earth  in  order  that  it  may  become  a reality  to  be  apprehended 
■ insofar  as  that  is  possible  within  the  realm  of  history.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  Church  in  every  generation  and  in  every  locality  is  called 
upon  to  do,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  carrying  on 
this  task,  the  Church  functions  within  the  historical  conditions  of 
earthly  existence.  Thus  the  Christian  community  operates  within  the 
social  and  cultural,  economic  and  political,  intellectual  and  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  the  society  at  large,  not  one  of  which  can  in 
fact  claim  for  itself  universal  validity  or  permanence. 

This  can  be  substantiated  by  referring  to  many  facts  of  history.  The 
Christological  controversy  of  the  fourth  and  subsequent  centuries  in 
ancient  times,  for  example,  which  caused  the  disruption  of  the  Church’s 
unity  to  our  own  times,  was  primarily  the  result  of  a lack  of  under- 
standing between  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  also 
I between  either  of  them  and  Rome,  consequent  upon  the  different 
intellectual  and  cultural  background  which  each  of  them  had.  This, 
however,  led  to  a division  of  the  Christian  community  and  to  the 
formation  of  three  mutually  excluding  church  bodies,  because  each 
I of  them  sought  to  absolutize  its  own  interpretation  and  in  its  light 
to  denounce  the  others  as  heretical.  Again,  the  Reformation  of  the 
I sixteenth  century  and  even  of  later  times  was  based  on  fresh  ways  of 
understanding  the  Christian  faith,  in  consequence  of  the  historical 
| forces  which  emerged  in  Europe  from  about  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  this  fact  that  the 
standpoint  adopted  by  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  was  renounced 
explicitly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  ignored  implicitly  by 
the  churches  of  the  East.  That  this  is  now  being  acknowledged  is 
gratifying,  and  it  should  lead  us  to  maintain  that  the  genuine  differ- 
ences existing  between  any  two  of  the  three  divisions  of  Christianity 
have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  cultural  and  intellectual  factors  that 
lay  behind  the  development  of  the  Christian  traditions. 
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2.  Influence  of  Greek  and  Latin  Cultures 


It  is  mostly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  Eastern  world  that 
Christianity  spread  during  the  early  centuries.  In  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
as  well  as  in  receiving  it,  the  people  concerned  were  men  and  women 
living  within  their  own  cultural  and  other  conditions.  The  difference 
between  a Tertullian  in  Carthage  and  an  Origen  in  Alexandria  did  not 
lie  in  either  of  them  being  more  loyal  to  the  Gospel  than  the  other. 
Tertullian,  a lawyer,  accepted  the  faith  in  his  own  cultural  milieu  which 
was  Latin,  and  more  particularly  juristic.  Origen,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  the  Christian  faith  against  the  background  of  the  Platonic 
intellectual  heritage,  which  was  his  mental  frame  of  reference.  The 
great  galaxy  of  Church  fathers,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  were  all 
men  who  had  similar  influences.  In  receiving  and  in  interpreting  the 
faith,  not  one  of  them  has  done  it  in  isolation  from  the  historical 
conditions  of  his  existence.  In  fact,  we  ourselves  understand  the  faith 
only  within  our  several  cultural  and  intellectual  settings. 

The  result  of  such  cultural  interaction  during  the  early  centuries  was 
that  Christianity  took  over  an  ascetic  outlook  from  the  Greek  heritage, 
and  from  the  Middle  Eastern  religions.  One  can  see  its  traits  even  in 
the  New  Testament,  because  its  writers  were  themselves  men  who  had 
imbibed  that  influence.  It  was,  in  fact,  easy  for  the  early  Christians  to 
identify  “the  narrow  way”  of  the  Gospel  with  the  ascetic  renunciation 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  world.  In  this  way,  the  churches  of  the  East 
developed  a pattern  of  life  and  theological  traditions  within  the  condi- 
tions of  those  ancient  times.  That  it  was  natural  for  these  churches  to 
develop  in  this  way  should  certainly  be  granted.  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever, two  observations  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  Eastern 
churches  developed  the  ascetic  tendency  even  beyond  permissible 
limits,  by  uncritically  ascribing  superior  merit  to  the  celibate  vocation 
over  the  married  state  without  clarifying  the  meaning  of  marriage,  as 
well  as  by  evolving  an  other-worldly  attitude  towards  everyday  living. 
Secondly,  these  churches  themselves  should  now  reconsider  their  tradi- 
tions and  try  to  clarify  the  essential  over  against  the  non-essential. 

The  Church  in  the  West  also  adopted  the  Greek  influence  from  the 
beginning  as  one  of  the  elements  that  went  into  its  making.  But  as 
an  added  factor,  it  had  the  Latin  influence  which  enabled  it  to  be 
more  this-worldly  than  the  East  ever  has  been.  Thus  it  elevated  the 
celibate  life  as  a superior  way,  and,  by  imposing  it  on  the  clergy  as  a 
whole,  succeeded  in  ensuring  a centralized  form  of  church  administra- 
tion. This  development,  again,  was  feasible  for  people  who  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  Latin  cultural  influence  of  ancient  times.  However, 
this  cannot  be  insisted  on  as  normative  for  the  Church  everywhere 
and  in  every  generation,  nor  can  it  be  considered  unchangeable. 
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The  churches  of  the  Reformation,  in  breaking  away  from  their  former 
allegiance  to  the  See  of  Rome  or  to  their  parent  bodies,  had  followed 
their  respective  understandings  of  the  Christian  faith,  derived  from 
new  syntheses.  That  those  involved  in  these  movements  had  the  right 
to  understand  the  faith  against  their  own  cultural  and  intellectual  back- 
ground has  to  be  admitted.  But  the  fact  that  this  caused  the  division  of 
Western  Christianity  into  many  organized  bodies,  often  competing  with 
each  other,  should  indeed  be  regretted.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  churches  in  many  parts  of  the  world  which  have  followed  the 
standpoint  adopted  by  these  churches  have  found  it  possible  to  unite, 
thereby  indicating  that  they  have  among  them  a deeper  cultural  and 
psychological  affinity  than  any  of  them  has  either  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  with  any  of  the  Eastern  churches.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  these  churches  should  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  Church  from  an  ecumenical  point  of  view,  they 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  cultural  and  intellectual  factors  have 
played  a role  in  Christian  history,  without  endeavouring  to  absolutize 
their  respective  emphases. 

If  the  foregoing  discussion  is  along  the  right  lines,  it  should  be  main- 
tained that  the  three  broad  divisions  of  Christianity  constitute  three 
different  general  ways  in  which  the  Christian  faith  came  to  be  adopted 
by  people  within  their  various  cultural  and  intellectual  conditions. 
Regarding  each  of  them,  the  question  to  be  asked  is  not  whether  it  is 
an  authentic  form  of  Christianity,  but  whether  it  has  in  fact  failed  to 
conserve  any  of  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life. 
This  question  should  be  a subject  of  serious  study  by  the  churches. 

! But  this  does  not  justify  any  one  of  them  to  assume  that  it  constitutes 
exclusively  the  Church.  Each  of  them  should  try  to  understand  the 
others  objectively,  taking  them  as  comprising  the  Church’s  unity. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church 

This  search  for  objective  understanding  and  acceptance  is  indeed  a 
difficult  step.  The  issue  which  would  militate  against  it  most  vehe- 
mently is  the  question  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
at  least  some  of  the  historic  churches  are  cautious  in  taking  concrete 
measures  towards  union,  is  the  conviction  that  they  have  been  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  stand  by  their 
own  history  in  obedience  to  God.  The  question  is  very  relevant,  and 
we  want  to  point  out  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  of  God,  creat- 
ing and  guiding  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  basis  of  the  Church’s  very 
existence  is  the  promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  it  into  all  the 
truth.  The  Church,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a body  of  men  and  women  who 
are  united  in  calling  to  mind  a dead  hero  or  his  ideals.  But  it  is  the 
movement  of  God  in  the  historical  realm,  which  aims  to  transform 
the  entire  sphere  of  life  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  had  its  concrete 
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manifestation  in  history  in  Jesus  Christ.  What  has  thus  been  ushered 
into  the  world  is  being  upheld  and  continued  through  the  Churches 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  affirm  this  Christian  truth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that 
at  some  time  in  the  past  the  Holy  Spirit  had  enabled  the  Christian 
community  to  be  built  up  as  the  perfect  embodiment  of  God’s  Church 
for  all  times  and  for  all  climes.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  insist  that 
through  councils,  whether  ecumenical  or  provincial,  or  through  inerrant 
doctrinal  decrees  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  positions  per- 
manently binding  on  the  Church  have  been  laid  down,  and  that  they 
should  be  respected  and  preserved  by  any  means.  The  first  of  these 
views  will  lead  to  an  unintelligent  conservatism,  which  does  not  deserve 
our  attention. 

The  second  view  which  is  often  advanced  in  defence  of  a theory  of 
ecclesiastical  inerrancy  with  reference  to  existing  traditions  and  past 
decisions  is  equally  vulnerable.  The  Church,  it  should  be  admitted, 
is  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  proclaim  the  faith  and  to  order 
its  life  and  activities.  However,  it  is  a fact  that  in  carrying  this  out, 
whether  in  the  centralized  form  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  in 
the  episcopal  conciliar  form  of  the  Eastern  churches,  or  in  any  other 
form,  the  Church  is  conditioned  by  historical  factors.  We  cannot  say 
that  any  of  the  men  involved  in  decision-making  has  really  been  lifted 
up  from  the  limited  horizon  of  his  personal  prejudices  in  expressing 
his  views.  Or,  again,  ecclesiastical  authority  guaranteed  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  have  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  a section  of  the  Church  — 
say  the  supreme  head  or  the  council  of  bishops  or  any  other  agency  — 
arriving  at  a decision  in  a particular  historical  context,  has  the  right 
to  declare  that  decision  binding  on  the  Church  for  all  times  and  all 
places.  Inerrancy  does  belong  to  God.  The  scriptural  statement  affirm- 
ing divine  ratification  of  ecclesiastical  decisions  does  not  imply  that 
what  is  there  in  God  by  nature  has  been  given  to  the  Apostles  as  a 
blanket  gift.  To  be  sure,  the  persons  who  are  believed  to  have  been 
invested  with  divine  authority  in  this  way  cannot  claim,  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  that  they  have  a direct  access  to  the  mind  of 
God,  in  a way  that  is  denied  to  the  others  in  the  Church.  Polemically 
speaking,  the  insistence  on  episcopal  celibacy,  as  it  is  in  vogue  in  some 
of  the  historic  churches,  is  indeed  enigmatic.  Does  it,  for  instance, 
imply  that  though  bishops  living  with  their  wives  cannot  have  this 
access,  those  of  them  who  live  out  of  wedlock  can  have  it?  If  marriage 
creates  such  a barrier  for  the  life  and  service  of  a bishop,  what  can  we 
say  about  women  in  general,  and  especially  about  those  of  them  who 
adopt  a married  status?  In  any  case,  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  as  ensured  in  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  adduced  as  a legit- 
imate basis  for  any  Christian  tradition  to  be  reticent  in  the  matter  of 
church  union. 
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Following  this  line  of  discussion,  we  should  offer  two  observations  with 
j reference  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church’s 
authority  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  only  a means  to  an  end.  “As 
the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I send  you.”  This  divine  commission 
does  not  mean  that  the  Apostles,  and  through  them  bishops  down  the 
centuries,  have  been  granted  authority  in  a static  sense ; it  means  only 
that  the  authority  referred  to  is  such  that  it  should  be  exercised  in 
strict  adherence  to  a mandate.  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  the  Apostles  in 
j the  same  way  as  the  Father  has  sent  him.  As  to  how  the  Father 
sent  him,  the  Gospel  is  clear : “Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as  a ransom  for  many.” 
The  authority,  in  other  words,  is  for  the  carrying  on  of  service  aimed 
at  the  wellbeing  of  man.  The  emphasis  which  can  be  found  here  is  the 
servant  character  of  the  Christian  movement,  and  not  the  exercise  of 
authority  in  any  other  way. 

Secondly,  ecclesiastical  authority  should  be  taken  in  a dynamic  sense. 

1 The  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  noted  by  the  Johannine  Gospel  bears 
this  out:  “I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear 
them  now.  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all 
the  truth.”  The  Holy  Spirit  enables  the  Church  everywhere  and  in 
every  generation  to  conserve  the  prophetic  dynamism  of  being  the 
servant  community.  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  meet  man 
in  his  concrete  situation  and  to  impart  to  him  the  salvation  which  he 
needs.  What  he  has  thus  brought  into  the  world  is  to  be  carried  on 
| by  the  Church  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

| It  is  this  dimension  of  the  Christian  movement  that  has  often  been 
| ignored  and  even  stifled.  But  this  should  be  brought  to  the  centre 
I of  the  Church’s  life  and  work.  In  doing  it,  the  Church  has  to  look 
j more  to  the  present  and  future  than  to  the  past.  Granting  that  all 
innovation  is  not  Christian,  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  in  applying 
i the  Christian  message  to  concrete  situations,  whether  in  the  life  of 
individual  members  or  in  that  of  the  community,  the  Church  has  to 
find  new  ways  of  meeting  the  need,  and  that  is  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  guiding  the  Church  to  fulfil. 

4.  The  Mission  of  the  Church 

This  is  indeed  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, which  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  guarantees,  is  meant  to  carry 
! on  this  mission,  more  than  anything  else.  The  Church  which,  in  prin- 
ciple, includes  the  whole  human  race  is  the  means  of  salvation  for  all 
men;  and  as  such,  its  unity  is  integral  to  the  unity  of  mankind.  For 
i the  salvation  of  the  world  which  God  has  accomplished  through  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  meant  for  some  chosen  individuals 
or  groups,  but  for  the  entire  human  race. 
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The  mission  of  the  Church,  therefore,  consists  in  proclaiming  this  to, 
and  enabling  its  realization  in  the  lives  of,  individuals  and  communities 
in  their  respective  social,  cultural  and  other  conditions.  Salvation  itself, 
although  in  its  eschatological  dimension  the  same  in  content  for  the 
whole  human  race,  in  its  realization  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
communities  is  not  the  same.  Thus,  it  can  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
a liberation  theology,  in  the  various  forms  of  Asian  and  African  theol- 
ogies, and  in  many  other  ways,  depending  on  man’s  situation  and 
needs. 

The  mission  of  the  Church,  thus  understood,  is  an  ongoing  service  ren- 
dered as  much  to  its  own  membership  as  a historical  community,  as 
to  those  who  do  not  constitute  its  membership.  Therefore,  to  the 
end  that  salvation  may  be  made  real  in  every  situation,  the  Church,  on 
the  one  hand,  should  adopt  changes  and  adjustments  in  its  own  life 
without  being  unduly  inhibited  by  existing  structures  and  established 
traditions;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  develop  new  ways  of 
meeting  man’s  existential  needs.  The  authority  of  the  Church  should 
be  exercised  rather  in  these  areas  than  for  the  maintenance  of  a con- 
servative attitude. 

The  Church,  in  other  words,  should  be  understood,  not  as  something 
already  completed,  but  as  a dynamic  movement  within  the  historical 
realm,  through  which  God  is  unceasingly  at  work  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  world  in  every  generation  and  every  place.  Its  fullness  is 
ever  awaited  in  the  eschaton.  The  historical  Church  can  never  claim 
to  be  infallible  or  inerrant  in  regard  to  any  of  its  decisions  or  tradi- 
tions, for  all  of  them  are  relative  to  historical  conditions.  Even  the 
relative  authority  which  can  be  claimed  for  a decision  or  tradition 
will  depend  upon  its  adherence  to  the  mandate : “As  the  Father  has 
sent  me,  even  so  I send  you.” 

The  Church,  however,  includes  the  dimension  of  infallibility.  This  does 
not  lie  in  any  of  its  decisions  or  traditions,  but  rather  in  the  work  of 
God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  as  continued  through  the  various 
means  of  grace  which  the  Holy  Spirit  realizes  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
and  communities.  In  this  way,  men  and  women  are  touched  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  either  individually  or  collectively  in  concrete 
life  situations,  sometimes  even  in  spite  of  the  many  hindrances  put 
in  their  way  by  ecclesiastical  authority  and  traditions  of  various  kinds. 
The  assurance  of  salvation  which  the  Church  conveys  to  them  is  indeed 
infallible,  because  God  is  faithful  to  his  promise  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  Church’s  proclamation. 

5.  A Few  Final  Remarks 

The  achievement  of  the  Church’s  unity  should  be  a concern  for  all 
the  three  major  divisions  of  historic  Christianity,  and  they  should  all 
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be  equally  involved  in  working  for  it.  Although  there  are  genuine  dif- 
ferences between  any  two  of  them,  none  of  them  can  legitimately 
put  forward  the  claim  that  it  represents  the  authentic  Christian  posi- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  In  fact,  each  of  them  has  its  own 
character  derived  from  the  cultural  milieu  in  which  it  has  taken  shape, 
as  well  as  a distinctive  contribution  which  the  one  Church  ought  to 
conserve. 

Before  bringing  this  discussion  to  a close,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
noted.  In  the  first  place,  the  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  the  Church 
should  never  be  taken  simply  to  imply  a denial  of  the  Christian’s 
right  to  take  the  initiative  in  life  with  God,  which  is  guaranteed  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  individuals  and  communities  in  concrete  situations. 
Secondly,  this  Christian  freedom,  however,  should  be  exercised  by 
individuals  and  communities  in  such  a way  that  it  does  not  contradict 
the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a concrete  reality  in  history.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  delicate  balance  between  these  two  principles  is  of 
utmost  importance  for  the  Church  in  history  to  keep  to  its  unity. 
Both  these  principles,  in  fact,  have  been  miserably  violated  in  the 
past,  and  we  should  hope  that  the  churches  on  the  way  to  manifest 
their  unity  will  rely  on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  to  repeat 
past  mistakes. 

Finally,  now  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  brought  the  churches 
to  a new  awareness  of  the  Church’s  unity  — whether  they  are  in  fact 
involved  in  a union  plan  or  not  — these  churches  should  express  this 
awareness  in  concrete  ways.  To  this  end  may  we  propose  as  a first 
step  in  their  ecumenical  exercise  that  all  church  bodies,  in  making 
decisions  to  bind  their  own  respective  membership,  should  see  to  it 
that  these  decisions  make  sense  to  other  church  bodies  as  well,  and 
would  at  least  eventually  be  owned  as  part  of  genuine  Christian  history 
by  the  whole  Church . 
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The  Unity  of  the  Church: 
the  Goal  and  the  Way 


A.  Understanding  the  Context 

Neither  the  goal  of  unity  nor  attempts  to  come  closer  to  it  can  be  ade- 
quately described  in  abstract  and  timeless  definitions.  Any  description 
must  be  related  to  the  actual  historical  conditions,  the  different  con- 
cerns, emerging  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  the  struggle  to  find 
authentic  expressions  of  Christian  faith  and  life  in  countries  outside  the 
European-North  American  tradition. 

In  the  years  since  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches in  Uppsala,  endeavours  to  overcome  the  traditional  confessional 
divisions  between  the  separated  churches  have  advanced  to  a remarkable 
degree.  Multilateral  theological  discussion  in  the  area  of  Faith  and  Order 
has  led  to  agreements  which  represent  a challenge  to  the  churches, 
especially  on  the  questions  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  Other  issues  of 
controversy  (for  example,  the  ministry)  are  now  under  discussion. 

Several  interconfessional  dialogues,  especially  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  other  churches,  have  led  to  important  consensus 
statements.  These  conversations  are  an  important  expression  of  the 
ecumenical  responsibilities  of  the  World  Families  of  Churches.  The  chur- 
ches are  faced  with  the  question  whether  they  are  prepared  to  initiate  a 
process  of  reception  with  regard  to  these  agreements  on  all  levels  of 
church  life  with  a view  to  definite  steps  towards  full  church  fellowship. 

This  difficult  task  of  overcoming  the  traditional  divisions  is  still  at  the 
centre  of  ecumenical  endeavours  in  Europe  and  North  America  - the 
continents  where  these  divisions  have  their  historical  roots  and  their 
formative  impact  on  many  aspects  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  life.  For 
churches  outside  these  areas,  such  divisions  cannot  have  the  same  signif- 
icance, since  they  are  not  really  part  of  their  own  history.  They  are, 
therefore,  trying  to  deal  with  these  divisions  on  a doctrinal  level  but 
incorporating  also  in  their  attempts  to  reach  unity  other  aspects  which 
are  of  significance  for  their  existence  in  a different  cultural,  historical, 
and  socio-economic  context. 

The  movement  for  church  union  has  continued  to  bear  fruit.  In  the  past 
fifty  years  approximately  sixty  unions  have  been  consummated:  in 
recent  years,  the  united  churches  in  North  India,  Pakistan,  and  Britain 
have  come  into  being.  In  about  thirty  countries,  negotiations  are  being 
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conducted,  and  in  several  countries  plans  have  been  presented  to  the 
churches  for  their  decision. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  actual  fellowship  which  in  innumer- 
able places  has  grown  among  Christians  and  congregations  of  different 
traditions.  Coming  together  in  common  worship,  witness  and  action, 
they  experience  Christian  unity  to  an  extent  which  is  not  yet  possible 
for  their  churches  as  a whole.  This  experience  must  be  taken  up  in 
theological  reflection  and  in  decisions  of  the  churches. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  traditional  confessional  positions, 
whether  they  are  part  of  the  history  of  a particular  country  or  imposed 
from  outside,  are  made  even  more  intransigent  by  historical,  social, 
political,  ethnic,  and  cultural  factors  (for  example,  state-church  relations 
in  Europe,  caste  in  India,  tribalism  in  Africa,  class  structures  in  Latin 
America,  ethnic  and  social  backgrounds  in  North  America,  to  cite  only 
some  indications).  Where  agreements  have  been  reached  on  theological 
issues,  the  decisive  role  of  these  factors  has  become  even  more  apparent 
than  before. 

The  struggle  for  unity  among  the  churches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the  painful  attempts  of  many 
of  these  churches  to  free  themselves  from  what  they  regard  as  the  bond- 
age of  superimposed  Western  patterns  of  theological  thinking  and  meth- 
od. Accordingly,  in  Africa,  for  example,  attempts  to  reach  union 
between  separated  churches  are  linked  to  the  struggle  to  find  a truly 
African  identity  in  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  life  by  overcoming  West- 
ern conceptional  patterns  of  thinking,  cultural  forms  and  imported 
divisions.  There  are  analogous  tensions  between  black  and  white  chur- 
ches in  the  United  States.  This  painful  struggle  for  authenticity  and 
| community  requires  the  freedom  to  develop  its  own  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

In  Asia,  the  gift  and  task  of  unity  are  more  and  more  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  finding  true  expressions  of  Christian  life  and  witness  in  the  con- 
text of  a religious  and  cultural  diversity.  Here  it  is  strongly  felt  that  the 
denominational  diversity  of  churches  in  Europe  and  North  America  still 
has  negative  consequences  for  the  efforts  towards  organic  union  in  Asia. 
The  need  for  a complete  independence  of  the  churches  in  their  efforts 
for  unity  has  to  be  stressed  here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  challenge  from  the  churches  outside  the  Western  hemisphere  may 
also  help  the  churches  in  Europe  and  North  America  to  take  their  obli- 
gation to  seek  organic  union  or  full  fellowship  among  themselves  more 
seriously. 

In  Latin  America,  the  struggle  for  social  justice  is  regarded  by  many  as 
an  integral  part  of  attempts  to  bring  the  churches  closer  together.  Here, 
the  questions  of  division,  tension,  conflict,  reconciliation,  and  fellow- 
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ship  are  seen  in  a socio-political,  confessional  and  spiritual  context  at 
the  same  time.  Here,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  the  awareness  is 
growing  that  the  attempts  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Church  have  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  body  of  mankind. 
One  of  the  longstanding  convictions  of  many,  namely  that  the  search 
for  the  unity  of  the  people  of  God  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  directed 
to  the  task  and  mission  of  the  Church,  is  finding  practical  expression  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  ecumenical  situation  today  is  not  characterized  only  by  a greater 
diversity  but  also  by  new  divisive  tensions  and  polarizations.  Conserva- 
tive evangelical  movements,  the  charismatic  movement,  and  radical 
socio-political  tendencies  and  groups  have  emerged  within  the  different 
churches.  These  movements  exhibit  many  aspects  which  allow  them  to 
be  described  as  “new  confessionalities”  — they  have  their  own  “creeds” 
and  their  own  “anathemas”.  Many  of  those  involved  in  these  move- 
ments find  in  them  a warm  fellowship  which  transcends  the  older  divi- 
sions. This  raises  serious  questions  for  the  renewal  of  the  traditional 
churches.  They  can  nevertheless  create  serious  polarizations  more  acute 
than  the  divisions  between  the  traditional  churches.  All  attempts  to 
reach  fuller  unity  have  to  take  these  transconfessional,  worldwide 
movements  seriously  into  account. 

The  aspects  of  the  present  situation  indicated  above  make  it  clear  that 
the  search  for  unity  today  is  becoming  a much  more  complex  matter 
than  it  has  been  in  previous  periods  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  and  inappropriate  to  apply  the 
same  concepts  and  methods  in  this  search  in  all  places.  Therefore,  the 
ecumenical  discussion  and  ecumenical  statements  on  the  world  level 
have  to  allow  for  a great  variety  of  methods  and  ways  to  meet  the  tasks 
of  different  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  newer  tensions 
and  polarizations  will  always  be  with  us  in  one  form  or  another.  Socio- 
political conflicts,  and  the  tensions  between  those  who  are  mainly  con- 
cerned to  guard  the  heritage  and  those  who  are  mainly  concerned  with 
current  challenges,  will  always  be  present  in  the  Church.  It  may  be  that 
the  distinctive  kairos  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  now  giving  us  (as  the 
fruit  of  the  pioneering  work  of  the  ecumenical  movement)  is  for  the 
healing  of  the  great  confessional  divisions  of  the  Church.  We  must  not 
allow  this  chance  to  slip  away.  In  fact  the  healing  of  these  inherited 
wounds  would  enable  us  to  help  each  other  to  face  together  the  newer 
conflicts.  Certain  basic  convictions  need  to  be  shared  by  all  who  strug- 
gle for  the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church  in  order 
that  the  universality  of  our  faith,  witness,  and  fellowship  be  maintained. 

What  can  we  say  together,  from  our  many  different  situations,  about 
the  healing  of  the  divisions  which  keep  us  apart  and  stand  in  the  way  of 
common  witness? 
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B.  Describing  the  Goal 

When  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  founded,  it  was  made  clear 
that  membership  in  the  Council,  while  committing  the  churches  to  the 
quest  for  unity,  did  not  commit  them  to  any  particular  doctrine  about 
the  form  of  that  unity.  This  was  spelled  out  in  the  Toronto  Statement 
of  the  Central  Committee  in  1950.  But  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
press  on  beyond  the  starting  point  and  to  seek  to  adumbrate  - even  in 
the  most  general  terms  — a vision  of  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek. 
This  was  attempted  in  the  statement  of  the  Third  Assembly  at  New 
Delhi  which  spoke  of  the  unity  of  a fully  committed  fellowship  in  each 
place,  linked  with  the  one  fellowship  everywhere. 

In  the  subsequent  discussions,  much  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
first  half  of  the  definition  — “in  each  place”  — than  to  the  second.  The 
Fourth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  sought  to  carry  the  discussion  further  by 
invoking  the  idea  of  conciliarity  as  a model  for  the  wider  unity  of  the 
Church  in  all  places.  It  spoke  of  the  World  Council  as  a “transitional 
opportunity  for  eventually  actualizing  a truly  universal,  ecumenical, 
conciliar  form  of  common  life”,  and  suggested  that  the  member  chur- 
ches should  “work  for  the  time  when  a genuinely  universal  council  may 
once  more  speak  for  all  Christians  and  lead  the  way  into  the  future”. 

This  suggestion  was  welcomed  in  many  quarters,  especially  in  several  of 
the  World  Families  of  Churches,  and  was  taken  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Central  Committee  for  further  clarification  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission meeting  at  Louvain  in  1971.  The  Commission  was  able  to  make 
use  of  the  results  of  a study  on  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  undertaking 
this  work.  The  meeting  produced  a substantial  report  which  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  conciliar  idea  as  providing  a form  of  unity  which  could 
I do  full  justice  to  the  great  diversity  of  human  situations. 

At  the  conference  called  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Sala- 
i manca  in  1973,  this  concept  of  conciliarity  was  further  discussed  in  the 
context  of  a study  of  “Concepts  of  unity  and  models  of  union”.  In  par- 
ticular, the  conference  sought  to  clarify  the  relation  between  the  two 
concepts  of  “conciliarity”  and  “organic  union”.  It  gave  the  following 
description  of  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  effort : 

The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellow- 
ship, each  local  church  possesses,  in  communion  with  others,  the 
fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to  the  same  apostolic  faith  and, 
therefore,  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  of 
Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  spirit.  As  the  New  Delhi  Assembly 
pointed  out,  they  are  bound  together  because  they  have  received  the 
same  baptism  and  share  in  the  same  eucharist ; they  recognize  each 
other’s  members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common  com- 
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mitment  to  confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service 
to  the  world.  To  this  end  each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained 
and  sustaining  relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in 
conciliar  gatherings  whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
common  calling. 

At  our  meeting  in  Accra,  we  have  tried  to  carry  further  this  discussion. 
We  have  found  it  difficult  for  several  reasons.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  give  sufficient  theological  clarity  to  the  terms  “conciliarity”  and 
“organic  union”  and  to  the  relation  between  them.  Some  among  us 
regret  the  use  of  the  word  “conciliarity”  as  one  which  limits  the  range 
of  discussion,  describes  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  an  external  way, 
and  suggests  something  less  than  full  organic  union.  Others  are  unwill- 
ing to  use  the  phrase  “organic  union”  as  the  only  satisfactory  definition 
of  the  goal.  While  we  have  tried  to  say  certain  things  together,  we 
recognize  that  there  is  still  much  that  seems  to  us  obscure  and  that  real 
differences  remain  unresolved. 

We  have  devoted  most  of  our  discussion  to  the  elucidation  of  the  con- 
cept of  conciliarity.  How  far  is  this  concept  useful  in  helping  us  to 
envisage  — and  reach  — our  goal  ? Certainly  it  can  be  understood  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Councils  have  performed  a variety  of  different  functions. 
They  have  been  convened  to  deal  with  actual  or  threatened  breaches  of 
fellowship,  to  settle  doctrinal  disputes,  to  legislate  for  the  churches,  and 
to  provide  guidance  and  renewal.  Conciliarism  has  been  a powerful 
force  in  the  Western  Church  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
and  in  the  Russian  Church  of  the  nineteenth  — in  each  case  with  a some- 
what different  intention.  The  local,  national  and  world  councils  of  chur- 
ches which  perform  such  a vital  role  in  the  modem  ecumenical  move- 
ment do  not,  obviously,  conform  to  the  definition  of  conciliar  fellow- 
ship given  at  Salamanca.  They  are  federal  in  character  and  do  not  enjoy 
either  full  communion  or  the  capacity  to  make  decisions  for  all  their 
members.  They  might  properly  be  described  as  “p  re -conciliar”  bodies. 

This  multiplicity  of  references  makes  the  word  “conciliar”  both  useful 
and  dangerous.  It  can  evoke  a response  from  many  different  quarters, 
but  it  can  also  create  misunderstanding.  Some  have  taken  it  to  be  an 
easier  alternative  to  the  quest  for  organic  union  — although  the  Sala- 
manca Statement  has  insisted  that  it  in  fact  requires  organic  union.  To 
some  it  may  seem  a remote  idea  which  has  little  bearing  on  present 
realities.  It  is  welcomed  by  some  as  a description  of  the  continued  co- 
existence of  separate  confessional  families  in  a “reconciled  diversity”. 

In  spite  of  these  dangers  which  must  be  recognized,  it  remains  true  that 
the  concept  of  conciliarity  can  play  a helpful  role  at  this  stage  in  our 
pilgrimage  towards  unity,  and  this  for  two  reasons : 

1 . We  have  noted  that  the  discussion  of  the  New  Delhi  Statement  con- 
centrated mainly  on  its  first  part,  concerning  “all  in  each  place”.  The 
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concept  of  conciliarity  helps  to  balance  this  discussion  by  providing  a 
possible  model  for  the  relation  to  each  other  of  churches  locally  united 
in  each  place,  nation,  or  region.  Most  of  the  plans  for  organic  union  in 
the  past  fifty  years  have  looked  to  national  united  churches  as  their 
goal;  there  has  not  hitherto  been  much  serious  reflection  about  the 
form  in  which  the  unity  of  these  united  churches  with  one  another 
should  be  expressed.  The  concept  of  conciliarity  can  provide  a model. 
The  recent  Conference  on  Church  Union  in  Africa  has  advocated  the 
formation  of  some  sort  of  concilium  for  Africa  along  these  lines. 

2.  Proposals  for  organic  union  among  churches  frequently  meet  with 
the  criticism  that  a church  which  embraced  “all  in  each  place”  in  one 
administrative  structure  could  become  a denial  of  legitimate  freedom 
and  diversity.  To  speak  of  organic  union  primarily  in  terms  of  adminis- 
trative unification  is  to  misapply  the  term.  It  is  indeed  true  that  unity 
can  become  oppressive  and  that  a powerful  church  administration  can 
and  often  does  suppress  proper  diversities. 

The  concept  of  conciliarity,  as  it  was  developed  by  the  Commission  at 
Louvain  in  1971,  called  for  a form  of  church  life  in  which  “there  is 
ample  space  for  diversity  and  for  open  mutual  confrontation  of  differ- 
ing interests  and  convictions”.1  In  this  respect,  the  model  of  conciliar- 
t ity  is  provided  by  the  meeting  described  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
1 Acts,  where,  in  the  fullest  mutual  fellowship  and  trust,  it  was  agreed 
that  different  parts  of  the  one  Church,  remaining  in  full  communion, 
would  pursue  the  one  world  mission  along  different  paths  and  in  differ- 
ent styles.  But  this  diversity  had  at  its  heart  a unity  which,  as  St  Paul 
■ insisted  in  his  controversy  with  St  Peter  at  Antioch,  must  necessarily 
I include  fellowship  at  one  table,  and,  as  the  same  text  reminds  us,  this 
diversity  is  held  within  the  fellowship  of  the  one  Spirit  who  guides  the 
whole  Council. 

In  other  words,  conciliarity  can  be  a way  of  describing  a certain  kind  of 
church  life  — at  every  level  - in  which  a total  mutual  acceptance  is 
combined  with  a deep  respect  for  the  “otherness”  of  those  who  share 
the  same  fellowship  but  fulfil  its  obligations  in  different  ways. 

The  concept  of  conciliarity  is  thus  not  an  alternative  to  that  of  organic 
union  but  rather  a way  of  describing  one  aspect  of  a truly  organic  union 
at  every  level  from  the  local  to  the  universal. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  conciliar  idea  could  be  helpful  in  stimulating  fresh 
thinking  about  the  practical  implications  of  “organic  union”  at  every 
level.  In  fact,  it  is  most  necessary  that  fresh  and  imaginative  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  forms  and  structures  of  a shared  church  life,  so 


‘Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Commission  and  Working  Committee,  Louvain 
1971.  Faith  and  Order  Paper,  No.  60,  p.  227.  Geneva:  WCC,  1971. 
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that  it  may  become  clear  that,  in  advocating  organic  union  as  the  goal 
of  our  efforts,  we  are  not  advocating  a form  of  unity  which  would  deny 
diversity. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  among  us,  and  the  obscurity  which  still  sur- 
rounds our  use  of  terms  concerning  the  visible  forms  of  our  unity  in 
Christ,  we  joyfully  affirm  and  confess  together  the  inner  reality  of  that 
unity  which  is  already  given  to  us  in  him.  That  given  unity  awakens  in 
us  all  the  longing  for  the  one  great  feast  to  which  the  Lord  calls  his  own 

— the  eucharistic  feast  in  which  all  men  and  women  of  every  kind  are 
accepted  and  joyfully  accept  one  another  as  children  of  one  Father  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  one  Lord.  In  each  eucharist  — even  in  our  separa- 
tion — we  have  both  a sign  and  renewal  of  the  unity  for  which  we  long. 
The  vision  which  draws  us  is  the  vision  of  the  one  feast  — not  many  and 
separate  feasts  — one  host  and  one  feast  for  all  the  people  of  God.  It  is 
that  vision,  and  the  forecaste  of  it  which  we  have  already  received, 
which  continually  move  us  to  seek  together  the  forms  by  which  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  to  be  made  visible. 

C.  Moving  into  the  Fullness  of  Conciliar  Fellowship 

If  it  is  accepted  that  the  concept  of  conciliarity  can  be  helpful  in  ena- 
bling us  to  describe  the  goal  of  our  efforts,  we  must  now  ask  what  help 
it  gives  us  in  discerning  the  way.  Some  may  feel  they  are  already  clear 
about  the  requirements  of  the  goal,  as  they  understand  it ; others  may 
feel  it  to  be  strange  and  distant.  Some  will  feel  they  have  already  moved 
from  what  they  were  in  times  past  through  several  stages  on  the  way  to 
it;  others  may  be  quite  unsure  what  it  might  require  from  them  or  how 
they  can  begin.  To  all  it  is  clear  that  the  achievement  of  full  conciliar 
fellowship : 

— must  involve  all  who  claim  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord ; 

— will  inevitably  require  a long  process  of  striving  with  one  another 
towards  and  into  that  fullness. 

Moreover,  since  what  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  integrity  of  Christ’s 
Church,  and  since  conciliarity,  like  unity,  is  not  a goal  in  itself  in  isola- 
tion from  other  dimensions  of  the  true  life  of  faith,  all  sorts  of  other 
strivings  (for  example,  for  justice  between  rich  and  poor,  for  true  part- 
nership between  men  and  women,  for  the  proper  exercise  of  human 
responsibility  for  the  created  order,  and  so  on)  belong  with  and  will  play 
more  into  the  striving  for  true  faith  and  a common  order.  What  matters 
is  not  that  all  should  take  up  the  same  causes  at  the  same  time,  but  that 
each  group  or  church  should  be  moving  into  the  next  stage  in  the  way 
towards  wholeness. 

It  is  impossible  here  and  now  to  lay  down  any  blueprint  for  the  goal 
towards  which  we  are  moving.  As  we  grow  into  the  fullness  of  conciliar 
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fellowship  by  living  more  truly  those  already  conciliar  elements  in  the 
life  of  our  churches  — divided  as  they  are  — we  shall  be  given  greater 
clarity  and  understanding.  It  is  precisely  the  working  things  out  with 
one  another  under  the  pressure  and  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the 
whole  striving  is  about.  But  already  now  we  begin  to  see  some  dimen- 
sion of  what  will  be  required  of  all  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another,  accord- 
ing to  different  situations  and  points  at  which  we  must  not  get  stuck. 

1.  Unity  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  The  churches  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize one  another  as  holding  and  confessing  the  apostolic  faith.  There 
must  be  a common  reliance  on  the  Word  of  God  as  Scripture.  Wherever, 
for  instance,  there  have  been  condemnations  of  one  another,  the  issues 
involved  must  be  worked  at  until  the  condemnations  can  be  seen  on  all 
sides  to  apply  no  longer.  Any  new  conflicts  that  arise  in  the  sphere  of 
doctrine  and  truth  (for  example,  those  referred  to  by  “confessing” 
groups)  must  be  held  within  the  fellowship  and  worked  out  together 
until  they  lose  their  power  to  divide. 

2.  Unity  around  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Baptized  into  the  same  Body  of 
the  one  Lord,  the  members  of  local  churches  must  be  able  to  share  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  This  in  turn  deepens  our  conciliar  fel- 
lowship at  all  levels.  For  this  reason,  attempts  are  made  to  loosen  the 
discipline  of  churches  in  order  to  anticipate  greater  fullness  of  fellow- 
ship, for  example,  by  permitting  some  people  to  share  in  the  eucharist 
across  the  barriers.  When  this  is  done  out  of  a responsible  pastoral  judg- 
ment, it  is  to  be  respected  and  welcomed.  Yet  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  this  as  more  than  a transitional  measure.  There  is  thus  today  in 
certain  situations  a greater  scandal  in  the  sight  of  churches  permanently 
offering  each  other  eucharistic  hospitality  while  insisting  on  retaining 
their  distinct,  divided  identities  than  in  the  longstanding,  painful  insis- 
tence of  the  other  churches  that  communion  must  wait  on  proven  wil- 
lingness to  move  into  the  fully  committed  fellowship  of  unity. 

3.  Fellowship  in  the  Church  is  for  the  sake  of  the  quality  of  human  life 
in  the  world.  Our  current  discussions  on  the  relation  of  church  unity  to 
the  unity  of  mankind  have  clarified  many  points  here.  Christians  are  not 
to  seek  fellowship  for  their  own  sake  but  in  order  that  they  may 
together  serve  and  witness  in  the  world  and  together  represent  their  sur- 
rounding world  before  God.  Just  as  the  divisions  between  the  churches 
have  often  had  tragic  results  in  the  wider  community  (for  example, 
Ireland),  so  the  moving  into  true  unity  can  be  an  important  witness 
(for  example,  South  Africa).  The  wounds  to  which  Christ’s  healing 
power  is  to  be  brought  are  first  and  foremost  those  of  a suffering  world; 
it  is  that  struggle  which  provides  the  proper,  missionary  context  for  the 

i search  for  conciliar  fellowship. 

4.  Unity  in  each  place  is  basic.  Thus,  whatever  the  forms  appropriate  to 
the  wider  life  of  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  by-passing  the  challenge  to 


move  into  full  and  effective  unity  at  the  local  level,  as  this  was  memora- 
bly spelt  out  in  the  New  Delhi  Statement  of  1961.  This  is  often  referred 
to  as  organic  union,  i.e.  the  form  of  being  effectively  one  that  is  appro- 
priate to  the  Body  of  Christ  in  each  place.  More  specifically,  it  is  the 
healing  of  these  wounds  that  have  divided  the  churches  in  times  past 
into  separate  fellowships  by  the  specific  repentance,  renewal,  and  resto- 
ration of  unity  that  will  be  appropriate  in  each  case.  The  approach  to 
this  excludes  any  deliberate  proselytism  of  members  of  other  churches, 
any  mere  “peaceful  co-existence”  in  which  churches  cherish  their  sepa- 
rate identities  without  putting  to  the  test  their  contribution  to  the 
whole,  and  any  refusal  to  enter  into  a “committed  fellowship”  in  which 
effective  common  decisions  for  the  locality  can  be  taken. 

The  attainment  of  local  unity  would  mean  that  the  Church  would  be  so 
plainly  united  in  that  place  that  such  questions  would  not  even  arise. 

5.  Conciliar  fellowship  requires  the  mutual  acceptance  of  the  appro- 
priate representatives  of  each  expression  of  the  Church.  It  is  rooted  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  Church  that  its  members  represent  Christ  to  one 
another  and  to  the  world  just  as  they  represent  the  world  in  intercession 
before  God.  This  pattern  works  itself  out  further  in  the  way  the  various 
localities  and  levels  in  the  Church  are  represented  to  each  other  and 
receive  and  transmit  the  living  stream  of  Tradition.  Specifically,  the 
achievement  of  fuller  fellowship  cannot  by-pass  the  problem  of  the 
nature  of  the  ministries  of  the  Church  and  of  their  mutual  recognition. 
In  this  belong  the  unresolved  questions  of  the  function  of  a special 
ordained  ministry  within  the  whole  and  of  the  appropriate  forms  of 
authority  at  local  and  world  levels  of  the  Church.  The  fullness  of  fellow- 
ship will  for  instance  lead  the  Church  beyond  all  forms  of  “overlapping 
jurisdictions”  where,  say,  two  different  bishops  or  committees  both 
claim  a similar  authority  for  the  same  place  or  sector  of  the  common 
life. 

6.  The  fullness  of  fellowship  will  thus  be  an  interlocking  scale  of  corpor- 
ate relationships , in  which  each  grouping  will  have  its  proper  autonomy 
(in  missionary  responsibility  to  the  surrounding  world)  and  its  proper 
dependence  on  the  Church  as  a whole.  There  will  be  the  conciliar 
Church  in  each  place  meeting  from  time  to  time  at  the  Lord’s  table  and 
under  his  Word.  Each  depends  entirely  on  the  integrity  of  the  other, 
and  while  we  are  deprived  of  either  the  fellowship  is  enfeebled.  More- 
over, recent  discussions,  and,  even  more,  recent  explorations  in  practice 
have  made  it  clear  that  between  these  two  levels  there  is  need  for  a 
number  of  other  levels  of  conciliar  forms  (for  example,  in  a city  area,  in 
a province,  in  a nation,  in  a continent,  and  so  on),  each  meeting  on  occa- 
sion at  the  table.  Only  those  who  participate  in  each  can  say  what 
these  forms  can  most  usefully  be,  and  they  can  of  course  change  with 
circumstances.  The  important  point  is  that  none  is  privileged  above 
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another.  Conciliar  fellowship  means  radical  interdependence,  and  is 
incompatible  with  any  structures  of  power  from  on  high  which  inhibit 
legitimate  diversity,  or  any  refusal  from  below  of  those  relationships  by 
which  communion  is  maintained.  While  each  specific  fellowship  will 
have  its  own  burdens,  we  are  all  also  called  to  bear  each  other’s  burdens 
in  mutual  pastoral  — not  primarily  jurisdictional  — responsibility. 

7.  This  conciliar  fellowship  must  also  lead  us  into  exploration  of  the 
proper  forms  of  fellowship  at  the  universal  level.  Some  churches  know 
what  they  believe  to  be  appropriate  here  (for  example,  the  collegiality 
of  bishops,  the  ministry  of  unity  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  so  on).  Others 
have  few  clear  ideas  on  this  as  yet,  and  should  be  invited  to  give  atten- 
tion to  it.  Some  people  talk  as  if  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  the 
25  years  of  its  existence,  had  developed  some  of  these  appropriate 
forms.  While  it  may  be  true  that  its  experience  — in  practice  rather  than 
in  ecclesial  theory  — may  provide  pointers,  these  cannot  supply  a satis- 
factory answer  to  the  ecclesiological  problem.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  the  conciliar  fellowship  we  seek  at  the  universal  level  must  be 
grounded  in  that  which  we  know  to  be  appropriate  at  the  local  level.  A 
consensus  of  churches  at  the  national  level  which  fails  to  make  an 
impact  on  local  practice  and  fellowship,  cannot  suffice  as  a basis  for 
fellowship  between  them. 

8.  The  counterpart  of  mutual  pastoral  responsibility  in  interdependence 
is  that  councils  of  the  Church  at  every  level  are  invested  with  an  appro- 
priate authority.  Who  says  “authority”  says  “power”,  and  power  in  the 
Church  always  must  be  exercised  in  transparent  ways,  as  a service  and 
not  a domination.  The  characteristic  note  in  the  decisions  of  a council 
will  be:  “It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  us...”  A council  is  not 
simply  a democratic  parliament  taking  decisions  by  the  desire  of  the 
majority.  All  its  members  are  there  to  discover  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  so 
that  even  when  there  is  a divided  opinion,  when  the  minority  is  out- 
voted, it  must  be  in  such  a way  that  all  regard  the  decision  as  the  way 
the  Spirit  is  leading.  Therefore,  an  essential  part  of  the  authority  of  any 
council  is  the  uncoerced  “reception”  of  decisions  (or  their  rejection)  by 
the  churches  in  whose  name  they  are  made.  Fellowship  must  further 
mean  a constant  readiness  and  struggle  to  know  what  Christians  else- 
where are  concerned  about  and  to  interpret  for  all  the  truth  some  are 
given  to  perceive.  This  covers  equally  the  need  for  the  churches  of  the 
West  to  hear  and  respond  to  what,  say,  Latin  American  Christians  are 
saying  about  the  radical  injustices  of  present  power  structures  in  the 
world  as  for  those  of,  say,  Asia  to  learn  from  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
insistence  on  the  unbroken  Tradition  of  the  one  Church.  Similarly,  in 
terms  of  time,  the  Louvain  statement  said,  “Within  the  living  fellowship 
of  the  one  Church,  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
past,  to  put  questions  and  to  receive  illumination  on  our  problems...  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  growth  into  full  conciliarity  that  we  should 
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be  continually  engaged  in  the  process  of  ‘re-reception’  of  the  Councils 
of  the  past,  through  whose  witness  — received  in  living  dialogue  — the 
same  Holy  Spirit  who  spoke  to  the  Fathers  in  the  past  can  lead  us  into 
his  future.” 

9.  Finally,  the  whole  structure  of  conciliar  fellowship  depends  essen- 
tially upon  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  on  the  Church’s 
active  acknowledgment  of  his  leading.  Thus  the  fundamental  question 
is  always:  “Are  we  open  to  him?”  An  important  test  of  that  is  whether 
any  one  group  is  open  to  another.  In  that  permanent,  demanding  open- 
ness, we  shall  be  given  unity  and  each  step  into  its  fullness  in  God’s 
good  time.  Without  it  — if  we  are  primarily  concerned  for  “our  own 
tradition,  heritage,  identity,  obedience”,  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves 
or  as  property  to  be  piously  and  jealously  defended  — we  need  not 
expect  to  move  very  far.  Such  confidence  as  we  can  have  in  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  is  in  him  - as  he  speaks  to  us  through  each  other  — and 
not  in  ourselves. 


D.  Taking  the  Next  Steps 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  next  steps  on  the  way  to  full  koinonia , 
we  should  thankfully  note  that  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  We  can  do  things 
together  today  which  would  have  seemed  quite  impossible  in  1948,  or 
even  ten  or  five  years  ago.  But,  of  course,  we  cannot  stop  here.  We  are 
on  the  way  forward,  and  the  frontiers  have  to  be  pushed  further. 

Before  speaking  of  some  concrete  possibilities,  we  can  make  five  general 
remarks : 

1.  Whatever  we  may  suggest,  or  may  actually  do,  must  be  based  on  a 
changed  attitude.  Work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  have  a very 
high  priority.  Our  Christian  identity  cannot  be  in  our  denomination, 
but  must  be  in  our  belonging  to  Christ  and  being  part  of  his  Body. 
Therefore,  ecumenical  commitments  must  not  come  at  the  bottom  of 
our  agenda.  It  must  be  these,  rather  than  the  commitment  to  building 
up  our  own  church,  which  govern  our  choice  of  priorities  and  the  use  of 
funds. 

2.  This  particular  moment  may  well  offer  us  specific  opportunities 
which  have  to  be  grasped  now.  We  must  not  miss  the  opportunities 
given  today,  for  they  may  never  come  again,  or  come  only  after  many 
years. 

3.  In  extending  the  area  of  fellowship  already  achieved,  it  may  often  be 
necessary  to  take  risks.  When  we  do  new  things,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  cannot  follow.  While  we  must  be  as  careful  as  possible 
not  to  alienate  groups  in  our  churches  and  thus  cause  new  divisions,  we 
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must  seek  to  maintain  a mutual  respect  within  which  those  who  are 
ready  to  move  forward  can  do  so  without  breaking  fellowship  with 
those  who  cannot. 

4.  One  of  the  risks  to  be  run  is  the  breaking  of  church  rules  and  disci- 
pline. Some  Christians,  for  the  sake  of  future  fellowship,  transgress 
rules  which  in  their  eyes  have  become  an  obstacle  to  a shared  life  in 
Jesus  Christ.  No  one  should  take  such  actions  except  as  a last  resort.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  order  of  churches  allows  a larger  area 
for  experiment  than  many  realize.  When  individuals  or  groups,  for  con- 
science sake,  overstep  the  borders  fixed  by  their  church,  they  should 
nevertheless  seek  in  every  way  to  remain  within  its  fellowship.  The 
church  for  its  part  should  not  look  at  them  primarily  with  distrust,  but 
should  face  frankly  the  question  which  is  raised  by  their  action,  and 
which  may  be  a question  which  the  Lord  himself  is  putting  to  his 
Church. 

5.  When  two  or  more  churches  enter  into  an  agreement,  they  should 
take  care  that  they  do  not  unnecessarily  alienate  other  churches.  Any 
agreement  should  in  principle  be  open-ended  so  that  others  may  be  able 
to  join  later. 

E.  Moving  Towards  Full  Koinonia 

We  now  turn  to  concrete  possibilities  for  moving  ahead  on  the  way  to 
full  koinonia. 

1.  Churches  considering  new  steps  should  not  take  these  without  a 
careful,  common  analysis  of  their  regional  or  national  situation.2  Any 
action,  in  order  not  simply  to  beat  the  air,  should  be  specifically  con- 
ceived with  regard  to  what  is  required  and  possible  in  each  particular 
situation  and  time.  Things  that  might  be  helpful  in  one  continent  or 
country  might  prove  irrelevant  in  another.  (See  the  difference  between 
South  and  North  India  in  the  unification  of  ministries,  because  of  the 
different  traditions  of  churchmanship  with  which  they  had  to  deal.) 
That  does  not,  however,  preclude  learning  from  attempts  to  go  forward 
elsewhere. 

2.  While  common  worship  is  in  most  churches  permitted  and  indeed 
practised  on  special  occasions,  this  could  become  a more  regular  obser- 
vance. Some  forms  of  interim  eucharistic  fellowship  can  be  envisaged, 
for  example  where  the  churches  of  a country  or  region  openly  and 
publicly  declare  their  common  commitment  to  union  (for  example, 
“Covenanting  for  Union”  in  Wales).  Such  a possibility,  however,  can 


2 See  the  recent  publication  Kenya  Churches  Handbook:  the  Development  of 
Kenyan  Christianity  1948-1973 , eds.  D.B.  Barrett,  G.K.  Mambo,  J.  McLaughlin 
and  M.J.  McVeigh.  Kisumu,  Kenya:  Evangel  Publishing  House,  1973. 
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only  be  justified  if  this  provisional  sharing  does  not  become  a resting 
place,  and  the  search  for  a fully  committed  fellowship  is  not  abandoned. 
It  is  urgent  that  the  churches  be  reflecting  theologically  on  what  is 
already  happening  in  this  respect  and  on  its  implications.  In  particular, 
those  churches  which  have  for  years  practised  intercommunion  with- 
out entering  into  fuller  unity  should  be  challenged  publicly  to  state 
their  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

3.  In  order  that  members  of  different  churches  may  get  to  know  one 
another,  and  to  understand  each  other’s  traditions,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  life  of  each  other’s  churches.  Many  of 
the  prejudices  and  caricatures  of  other  churches  that  we  continue  to 
entertain  will  disappear  in  the  exercise  of  mutual  hospitality  (for 
example,  between  historic  and  pentecostal  churches). 

4.  Where  the  divisions  of  the  churches  (as,  for  example,  in  Asia)  are  not 
rooted  in  the  history  of  their  nation,  their  calling  to  give  a credible  wit- 
ness among  their  own  people  should  take  priority  over  their  faithfulness 
to  the  historical  and  cultural  traditions  of  the  churches  from  which 
their  missionaries  came. 

5.  Regional  and  national  assemblies  too  can  practise  mutual  hospitality. 
At  the  least,  observers  from  other  churches  should  be  invited  in  order 
that  their  very  presence  can  witness  to  the  wider  fellowship.  The  Second 
Vatican  Council  has  set  an  admirable  example.  Churches  should  further 
consider  whether  their  policy-making  bodies  could  not  now  regularly 
meet  together. 

6.  As  a sign  of  a growing  conciliar  life,  each  church  should  inform  all 
other  churches  with  which  it  has  active  contact  of  major  internal  deci- 
sions it  is  making,  and,  even  better,  ask  their  counsel  before  taking  any 
final  action.  Similarly,  all  churches  taking  decisive  new  steps  should 
realize  that  their  decisions  have  some  bearing  on  all  the  churches,  even 
on  those  which  are  not  immediately  affected.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches,  for  example,  can  play  a most  useful  role  in  circulating  such 
information  and  requests  for  comment. 

7.  As  a consequence  of  the  emerging  consensus  on  baptism,  churches 
should  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  not  obliged  to  recognize  each 
other’s  baptism  and  to  work  out  the  implications  of  this  recognition. 
Unless  we  translate  a consensus  into  the  actual  life  and  relations  of  our 
churches,  our  vision  of  full  unity  will  be  blurred,  and  our  words  will 
sound  false.  In  some  churches,  it  has  been  possible  to  publish  a com- 
mon baptism  certificate,  used  and  recognized  by  all. 

8.  Joint  mission  projects  have  become  a fairly  common  feature  of  our 
life  together,  but  we  could  do  much  more  to  act  together  in  each  place 
in  a common  missionary  commitment.  We  should,  however,  also  face 
together  the  challenges  of  the  society  we  live  in,  and  confront  together 
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the  social  and  political  issues  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  order  to 
heal  the  brokenness  of  the  wider  human  community.  Responsibility  for 
joint  enterprises  calls  for  a procedure  whereby  the  churches  together 
make  up  a programme  of  priorities,  evaluating  their  importance  and 
allocating  significant  amounts  of  money  to  a common  fund. 

9.  Our  joint  education  efforts  should  be  expanded  to  include  joint 
Sunday  School  classes  — not  only  the  material  to  be  used  — as  well  as 
joint  confirmation  and  church  membership  classes. 

10.  Mixed  marriages,  so  often  regarded  as  a “problem”,  can  rather  be 
seen  as  the  connective  tissue  par  excellence  between  separate  Christian 
communities.  Thus  the  partners  deserve  to  be  given  all  possible  pastoral 
help  to  share  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  life  of  both  communities  in 
which  they  are  involved,  and  to  bring  these  together. 
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Church  Union  in  Africa 

Report  of  a Consultation 


Preface 

For  several  days,  representatives  of  united  churches  and  church  union 
committees  from  many  countries  of  Africa  have  met  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  could  be  more 
fully  manifested  on  the  continent.  We  have  examined  many  aspects 
of  the  disunity  of  the  Church,  and  have  become  aware  of  the  immense 
harm  which  this  division  represents  for  the  witness  to  Christ.  We  have 
felt  anew  the  urgency  of  working  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  in 
Africa.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  impels  us  to  overcome  the  barriers  which 
still  separate  us.  When  we  consider  how  blessed  we  are  to  be  loved  by 
Christ,  to  receive  his  forgiveness  and  to  be  accepted  by  him,  to  be  made 
together  members  of  his  Body,  the  Church,  can  anything  justify  our 
persisting  separation? 


A.  The  Call  to  Organic  Union  in  Africa 

The  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  is  one.  He  has  brought  salvation. 
He  has  torn  down  the  walls  separating  people  from  one  another  by 
reconciling  them  with  God  and  with  one  another  through  the  Cross. 
As  we  live  with  him,  we  can  no  longer  live  for  ourselves,  but  rather 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  to  live  in  a community,  supporting  one  another 
and  bearing  one  another’s  burdens.  Unity  is  his  gift,  constantly  to  be 
received  anew.  Division  is  the  denial  of  his  saving  work.  Unity  can  be 
restored  only  as  we  all  return  to  him  and  renew  our  lives  in  commu- 
nion with  him. 

Christ’s  call  to  unity  is  the  same  for  all  Christians  in  all  places.  Sinful 
division  must  be  overcome  everywhere.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  remind 
ourselves  of  this  general  call  to  unity.  The  oneness  of  the  Church  needs 
to  be  made  visible  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  situation. 
The  Church  is  called  to  be  a reconciled  and  reconciling  community, 
a sign  of  unity,  wherever  it  is  placed.  This  oneness  must  manifest  its 
power  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  obstruct  unity  in  each 
particular  situation. 

The  call  to  unity  will  take  a particular  form  in  Africa,  as  elsewhere. 
How  can  the  Church  be  that  sign  of  reconciliation  on  this  continent? 
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In  the  course  of  our  discussions,  we  have  come  to  the  firm  conclusion 
that  Christ’s  will  for  his  Church  can  be  fulfilled  only  through  organic 
union.  He  calls  the  churches  in  Africa  to  achieve  this. 

B.  Unity  — in  Self-hood  and  Self-reliance 

Denominational  strife  gave  rise  to  the  Edinburgh  commitment  to 
comity  and  cooperation  in  1910.  However,  28  years  later,  in  Tambaran 
(1938),  African  Christians,  among  others,  were  still  expressing  a long- 
ing for  visible  union  as  the  only  means  of  becoming  free  from  the 
scandal  of  division  and  its  attendant  evils. 

But  this  will  to  unity  found  expression  only  slowly  and  tediously. 
No  more  than  1 1 unions  have  been  consummated  in  Africa  since  1925. 
Four  of  these  cut  across  confessional  lines.  Present  trends  are  slightly 
more  encouraging : six  of  the  eight  union  negotiations  now  in  progress 
in  Africa  are  interconfessional.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a rapid 
development  of  National  Councils,  increasingly  involving  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  interaction  of  the  churches  within  Councils  has  produced  a new 
set  of  compelling  drives  towards  organic  union.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
has  been  a measure  of  frustration  over  the  lack  of  authority  of  conciliar 
bodies  to  implement  the  decisions  that  the  churches  take  together. 
On  the  other,  regional  conciliar  bodies,  like  the  All  Africa  Conference 
of  Churches,  have  played  a vital  role  in  enabling  the  churches  to  set 
goals  for  themselves  which  can  be  achieved  only  if  they  are  organically 
united. 

As  recently  as  last  May,  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  All  Africa  Confer- 
ence of  Churches  in  Lusaka  urged  its  member  churches  “no  longer  to 
be  content  just  with  cooperation,  but  to  set  visible  union  as  their  goal”. 
The  report  from  the  Assembly  Section  on  “Church  union  or  Church 
cooperation”  says: 

The  churches  in  Africa  have  cooperated  for  many  years  and  we 
have  known  one  another  and  one  another’s  viewpoints.  This  has 
also  helped  us  to  discover  the  need  for  visible  unity  which  enables 
the  churches  to  speak  with  one  voice  and  to  act  unitedly  in  matters 
affecting  the  whole  man. 

Thus  the  Assembly  underlined  the  necessity  for  organic  union  of  the 
churches,  if  they  are  to  fulfil  the  goals  they  have  set  for  themselves 
in  the  areas  of  liberation,  growth,  sharing  and  prophesying.  The  state- 
ment is  supported  by  other  recommendations  of  the  Assembly  on  self- 
hood and  self-reliance. 

By  selfhood,  the  Assembly  meant  that  the  African  Church,  with  Christ 
as  its  base,  should  now  carry  out  its  duties  and  its  responsibilities  itself, 
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identifying  itself  with  its  African  background  ; by  self-reliance , it  meant 
that  the  African  Church  should  develop  enough  potential  and  resources 
to  stand  on  its  own.  The  report  goes  on  to  state:  “This  obligation 
demands  that  the  African  Church  make  a more  vigorous  effort  to  iden- 
tify and  shake  off  the  forces  that  divide  it.” 

This  emphasis  on  self-hood  and  self-reliance  puts  the  question  of  the 
role  of  “missions”  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity  in  a new  perspec- 
tive. The  Lusaka  Assembly  called  for  a moratorium  on  the  receiving 
of  money  and  personnel  as  an  optional  strategy  to  give  the  “African 
Church  the  power  to  perform  its  mission  in  the  African  context”. 
The  statement  says  that  “such  a moratorium  will  by  necessity  enforce 
the  unifying  drive  of  the  churches  in  Africa”. 

In  his  report  to  the  Third  Assembly,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
A ACC,  Canon  Burgess  Carr,  spoke  of  the  call  for  a moratorium  in 
relation  to  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.  He  said : 

For  too  long,  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  has  been  identified 
with  the  technological  mercantile  culture  of  Western  peoples.  We 
contend  that  “the  Church  grows  in  catholicity  by  coming  to  life 
(indigenization)  in  the  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  of  different 
peoples...”  The  discussion  on  the  moratorium  must  take  seriously 
into  account  the  problematic  of  cultural  pluriformity  in  relation 
to  the  ecumenical  concern  for  the  unity  of  mankind.  This  approach 
will  reveal  that  the  call  for  a moratorium  has  essentially  to  do  with 
enhancing  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  through  indigenization. 

Denominational  rivalry  and  strife  in  mission  have  long  been  recognized 
as  among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  in 
Africa.  In  them,  personnel  and  finance  from  missionary-sending  agen- 
cies play  a singular  role.  Many  church  union  negotiations  — even  within 
a confessional  group  — have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a threatened 
stoppage  in  the  flow  of  assistance  to  those  currently  receiving  it.  In 
some  cases,  even  after  union  has  been  consummated,  finance  from 
missionary-sending  agencies  has  prevented  the  united  Church  from  fully 
“sharing  all  things  in  common”. 

Unfortunately,  similar  tendencies  are  becoming  apparent  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  World  Families  of  Churches  and  the  African  churches. 
Yet,  these  same  World  Families  of  Churches  are  achieving  among  them- 
selves an  ever  wider  measure  of  consensus  aimed  at  overcoming  their 
historical  divisions.  This  latter  fact  demonstrates  the  positive  influence 
that  mature  collaboration  between  these  bodies  and  the  churches  in 
Africa  to  which  they  are  related  could  have  on  the  search  for  Christian 
unity  in  Africa  — a unity  that  is  vital  to  the  missionary  calling  to 
which  these  bodies  also  are  committed. 
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Some  time  ago,  a conference  convened  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission (Salamanca,  1973)  called  upon  the  World  Families  of  Churches 
to  consider  whether: 

1)  “they  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  local  situation  in  the  processes 
of  agenda-setting  and  decision-making; 

2)  their  structures,  policies  and  activities  in  fact  encourage  and  support 
their  member  churches  as  they  move  towards  union,  and  do  not  prevent 
local  ecumenical  commitment; 

3)  their  financial  policies,  or  the  policies  of  the  boards  or  agencies  of 
some  of  their  member  churches,  lead  to  domination  and  a dependence 
on  the  part  of  member  churches  which  restricts  ecumenical  engage- 
ments ; 

4)  their  policies  encourage  consultation  and  common  planning  for 
mission,  service,  and  development  at  local  and  national  levels”.1 

Conciliar  bodies  in  Africa  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  creat- 
ing the  atmosphere  in  which  the  churches  have  been  able  to  define 
their  primary  goals.  But  they  now  need  to  place  a much  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  search  for  a theological  consensus  among  the  churches  on 
the  doctrinal  issues  related  to  baptism,  eucharist  and  the  ordained 
ministry.  Progress  in  church  union  requires  also  the  working  out  of 
a visible  organization  that  will  ensure  the  growing  together  of  the 
churches  after  union  into  the  fuller  fellowship  of  Christian  unity.  Once 
such  a consensus  is  reached,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  deepen 
and  strengthen  commitment  to  it,  and  particularly  to  find  African 
modes  of  expression  through  which  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
mass  of  the  faithful. 

The  marks  of  this  fellowship  in  Christian  unity  are  witness  and  service 
— witness  to  our  common  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  service  to  one 
another  in  his  name.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ethnocentrism  and  trib- 
alism in  Africa  are  a hindrance  to  Christian  unity.  The  tribalism  inher- 
ent in  the  old  system  of  comity  is  manifesting  itself  today  in  power 
and  personality  struggles  in  many  African  churches.  In  an  effort  to 
discourage  further  divisions  in  the  churches  and  to  impel  them  towards 
visible  union,  the  recent  Aacc  Assembly  in  Lusaka  has  added  the 
“ethnic  character”  of  an  applicant  to  the  other  criteria  (size,  constitu- 
tion, acceptance  of  Aacc  basis,  etc.)  to  be  examined  before  a church 
is  accepted  into  membership. 

C.  African  Theology : a Means  to  Promote  the  Organic  Union 
of  the  Churches 

There  is  a close  connection  between  the  rise  of  African  theology  and 
the  call  to  the  churches  to  achieve  organic  union.  Only  as  the  churches 


1 The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  2,  April  1974,  p.  301. 
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succeed  in  developing  a genuinely  African  response  to  the  Gospel  will 
they  be  able  to  overcome  their  differences.  As  they  free  themselves 
from  the  Western  confessional  heritage  and  re-articulate  the  mystery 
of  Christ’s  revelation  in  African  terms,  they  will  find  that  their  differ- 
ences can  be  overcome.  The  opposite  is  also  true.  As  they  come  closer 
to  one  another,  they  will  more  easily  succeed  in  the  task  of  develop- 
ing truly  African  theology.  African  theology  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church  are  interdependent. 

African  theology  is  beginning  to  be  a reality  today.  Quite  a number 
of  Africans  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task  of  expressing  the 
Gospel  in  African  terms.  More  and  more  people  are  becoming  aware 
that  the  religious  genius  of  the  African  continent  has  its  legitimate 
place  in  the  theological  reflection  on  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  Gospel.  The  African  context  needs  to  be  taken  more  fully  into 
account  as  the  Christian  truth  is  expressed.  Sometimes  the  fear  is  voiced 
that  African  theology  might  become  an  ideology  liable  to  rurn  the 
African  churches  in  on  themselves.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
fear.  Far  from  being  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  ties  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  African  theology  is  a genuine  effort  to  achieve  new  openness 
to  the  world  in  its  historical  reality.  African  theology  will,  therefore, 
lead  to  a fuller  understanding  of  both  the  Gospel  and  the  reality  of 
history. 

If  it  is  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  churches,  African  theology 
must  fulfil  certain  criteria.  It  must  in  any  case  be  a reflection  based 
on  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  drawing  on  the  richness  of  the 
patristic  heritage.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  attentive  to  the  authen- 
tically religious  heritage  of  the  African  peoples.  It  will  need  to  take 
into  account  the  history  of  the  African  continent  — the  impact  of 
Islam,  the  encounter  with  the  Western  Christian  world,  the  rise  of 
Independent  Churches,  etc. 

African  theology  will  lead  to  a critical  evaluation  of  the  various  Chris- 
tian confessions.  It  will  uncover  the  true  “catholic”  content  inherent 
in  each  confession.  Each  confessional  tradition  has  originated  in  a cer- 
tain moment  of  history  and  owes  its  particular  form  partly  to  the 
conditions  of  that  time.  The  encounter  with  African  culture  will  help 
to  ensure  that  the  essential  is  distinguished  from  the  historically  acci- 
dental. God’s  real  intention  in  the  history  of  each  confession  will 
become  manifest. 

As  African  theology  attempts  to  re-articulate  the  Christian  mystery  in 
African  terms,  it  cannot  make  uncritical  use  of  the  African  cultural 
heritage.  African  theology  is  at  the  same  time  full  acceptance  and 
critical  transformation  of  the  African  background.  The  Gospel  presents 
a challenge  to  any  culture.  The  decisive  aim  of  African  theology  is  to 
pose  this  challenge  in  relation  to  African  culture. 
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Biblical  eschatology  provides  an  obvious  example.  The  African  cul- 
tures in  general  appear  to  lack  the  eschatological  dimension.  The  hope 
which  inspires  traditional  life  might  be  summed  up  as  follows:  the 
desire  to  enjoy  a long  life  crowned  with  material  prosperity,  to  exper- 
ience the  satisfaction  of  having  numerous  children,  to  enjoy  good 
health  and  excellent  renown,  to  die  in  old  age  loved  and  respected 
by  all,  and  at  the  end  to  rejoin  one’s  kin  in  the  world  beyond  death. 
These  hopes  and  expectations  find  frequent  expression  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  blessing.  In  fact  they  are  very  close  to  the  view  of  life  under- 
lying many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  accounts 
of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs. 

In  this  understanding  of  life,  there  is  no  question  of  giving  another 
direction  to  the  course  of  history.  The  path  which  the  movement  of 
time  invariably  follows  goes  from  this  life  towards  the  world  beyond, 
where  the  whole  clan  or  tribe  is  reunited  round  the  primal  ancestor, 
going  about  the  same  occupations  as  on  earth  but  without  experienc- 
ing any  fatigue.  The  world  beyond  is  distinguished  from  life  on  earth 
by  its  complete  and  perfect  harmony. 

It  is  a long  way  from  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
apostles  of  the  New.  The  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
result  of  an  evolution  through  various  stages  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
This  evolution  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  as  the  biblical  escha- 
tology is  expressed  in  African  terms. 

When  brought  into  contact  with  biblical  thought,  the  hope  of  the 
traditional  African  society  acquires  new  life  and  significance.  The 
notion  of  time  is  being  transformed.  Eternity  is  not  simply  the  world 
beyond  ; it  is  defined  in  terms  of  past,  present  and  future.  God  who, 
in  Christ,  reveals  himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  gives  direction 
to  the  course  of  history.  The  creation  becomes  the  place  of  a struggle 
for  liberation.  The  harmony  of  the  cosmos  has  been  disturbed  by 
evil.  By  suffering  the  cross,  Jesus  Christ  has  overcome  the  cosmic  evil 
and  opened  the  way  for  final  salvation.  The  cross  transfigures  the 
traditional  initiation  rites  symbolizing  death  and  life,  and  gives  them 
new  meaning.  The  encounter  with  Christ  directs  all  energy  towards 
the  final  parousia  when  all  things  will  be  summed  up  in  him. 

African  theology  is  also  of  crucial  importance  in  the  search  for  unity. 
If  the  churches  take  more  seriously  the  traditional  patterns  of  com- 
munal life,  they  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  defects  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  present  ecumenical  structures.  The  present  structures  are 
alien  to  Africa.  Almost  everywhere  in  Africa  evangelization  coincided 
with  the  spread  of  colonialism  and  autonomy  with  national  independ- 
ence. On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  structures  by  which  the  churches 
give  expression  to  their  fellowship  are  a copy  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican structures.  In  the  beginning,  they  served  as  an  effective  instrument 
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in  creating  the  conditions  for  dialogue.  As  the  movement  towards  fuller 
unity  has  progressed,  they  have  revealed  their  serious  limitations.  At 
present,  they  are  in  real  danger  of  not  serving  as  instruments  of  ecclesial 
communion.  Radical  change  is  required. 

How  can  Councils  exercise  a real  ministry  of  ecclesial  communion? 
Primarily,  by  conceiving  themselves  not  as  a superstructure  but  as 
an  ecclesial  communion  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  various 
churches  exercise  the  Church’s  ministry  in  a collegial  way.  The  follow- 
ing considerations  may  be  important  in  this  connection : 

1.  Christian  Councils  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  religious 
instruction  and  evangelization.  They  should  be  in  charge  of  all  plans 
in  those  fields.  Obviously,  the  churches  need  to  work  together  in  both 
their  elaboration  and  implementation.  But  the  Councils  should  provide 
the  focal  point  for  their  collaboration. 

2.  Christian  Councils  should  be  more  directly  involved  in  the  training 
of  future  ministers.  They  should  assume  responsibility  for  developing 
training  programmes,  and  for  setting  up  and  running  colleges  or  facul- 
ties of  theology. 

3.  Representatives  of  Christian  Councils  should  participate  in  the  serv- 
ices of  ordination  and  consecration  performed  by  the  various  churches. 
Wherever  possible,  the  representative  of  the  Council  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  act  of  ordination  or  even  officiate  at  the  service. 

4.  Thus  the  collegial  ministry  at  the  level  of  the  Councils  will  not  be 
a “para-ecclesial”  structure.  It  is,  in  fact,  a ministry  of  the  Church, 
and  the  relationship  between  this  collegial  ministry  and  the  ministers 
of  each  church  might  be  described  as  a relationship  of  spiritual  pater- 
nity. This  does  not  mean  that  the  ministry  in  the  churches  will  lose  its 
significance.  Vis-a-vis  the  Council,  it  will  be  the  function  of  the  minis- 
ters to  criticize,  correct,  and  complete  all  major  decisions  and  initiatives. 
Vis-a-vis  their  churches,  they  will  remain  primarily  responsible  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

D.  Unity  at  Different  Levels 

How  is  the  one  Church  to  be  manifested?  In  the  first  place,  unity  must 
be  sought  in  each  country.  But  it  must  also  be  expressed  across  national 
borders.  Unity  must  not  be  realized  at  one  level  only ; it  needs  to  be 
sought  at  all  levels,  and  there  will  be  interaction  among  the  various 
levels  — local,  regional,  universal. 

Thus,  the  need  for  united  churches  in  the  various  countries  of  Africa 
is  clear.  The  accomplishment  of  union  is  in  agreement  with  the  express 
will  of  Christ  “that  all  may  be  one”.  It  is  the  first  objective  to  be 
realized. 
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Inasmuch  as  there  is  a need  for  interaction  of  the  various  levels,  it  will 
be  important  for  the  united  churches  in  Africa  and  Madagascar  to 
establish  a communion  which  would  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
giving  witness  together  and  overseeing  the  affairs  of  all  the  churches  in 
Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Such  communion  might  be  realized  through  the  following  structure: 

1)  the  various  national  united  churches  should  have  a “concilium” 
for  the  overall  work  of  consultation  and  collaboration  in  their  res- 
pective countries; 

2)  the  “concilia”  in  the  various  localities,  countries  and  regions  should 
form  an  African  continental  “concilium”  of  all  united  churches  in 
Africa ; representatives  in  this  continental  concilium  would  be  chosen 
from  the  concilia  of  the  various  united  churches. 

These  suggestions  may  sound  unrealistic  and  not  even  realizable.  We 
are  certainly  aware  that  many  preliminary  steps  are  required  before 
this  vision  can  become  reality.  But  if  we  are  to  advance,  it  is  important 
that  this  ultimate  goal  be  kept  before  us,  in  order  that  it  may  guide 
us  in  our  individual  efforts  towards  unity. 

E.  Reflections  on  the  Process  of  Church  Union 

1 . Right  Leadership 

From  an  early  stage  in  union  negotiations,  church  leaders  need  to  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  organic  union.  They  should  make  church 
union  matters  a priority  in  arranging  their  timetables.  They  need  to  be 
1 sensitive  to  the  attitudes  of  ministers  and  members  towards  church 
union:  to  identify  members  and  groups  within  the  churches  who  sup- 
port church  union  and  use  them  to  give  impetus  to  others;  and  to 
| find  those  who  have  grave  doubts  about  union  and  do  all  they  can 
to  help  them.  They  need  always  to  lead , and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
so  sensitive  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  churches  as  not  to  get  too 
far  ahead  of  their  “troops”.  Church  union  should  be  the  concern  of 
1 the  whole  membership  of  a church  as  a whole. 

Church  leaders  should  be  willing  to  serve  in  the  united  church  wherever 
it  has  need  of  them ; following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master  who 
said : “I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serves.” 

2.  Right  Education 

Much  has  rightly  been  said  about  the  necessity  for  education  for  church 
union,  and  only  a few  ways  in  which  such  education  needs  to  be 
pursued  will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  most  important  point  would  seem  to  be  to  try  to  get  across  to 
the  mass  of  the  faithful  the  basic  fact  that  union  is  God’s  will  for  his 
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Church.  If  only  this  can  be  done,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  all 
obstacles  on  the  road  to  union  can  be  surmounted.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  as  soon  as  a church  union  committee  has  reached  agree- 
ment on  “Why  union?”,  a concentrated,  continuous  endeavour  be 
made  to  transmit  this  conviction  throughout  the  membership  of  the 
negotiating  churches.  In  Ghana,  for  instance,  it  is  felt  that  when  the 
vital  first  chapter  in  the  Basis  of  Union  (“Our  approach  to  Christian 
unity”)  had  been  agreed  upon,  this  should  have  been  widely  used  in 
church  union  education. 

The  churches  need  to  prepare  for  church  unity  by  working  together 
at  various  levels,  and  particularly  at  the  local  level,  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible.  Practical  suggestions  need  to  be  given  and  leaders  through- 
out the  church  urged  to  follow  these.  In  Ghana,  for  example,  an 
endeavour  is  being  made  along  these  lines  through  the  pamphlet, 
“Christian  unity  in  your  town:  a call  to  local  Church  leaders”.  To 
give  but  one  instance,  competition  in  the  building  of  churches  needs 
to  give  way  to  cooperation.  Again,  once  churches  are  committed  to 
seeking  union,  their  members  need  to  sit  together  to  see  how  they 
can  plan  and  develop  their  work  jointly. 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  that  church  union  education  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  carried  out  on  an  interdenominational  basis,  reproducing 
on  a wider  scale  the  learning  and  growing  together  that  is  going  on  in 
the  church  union  committee. 

In  many  of  our  churches,  voluntary  organizations  and  movements  play 
a most  important  part.  Therefore,  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  church 
union  education  in  groups  of  young  people,  women,  and  so  on.  Such 
groups  need  to  be  listened  to  when  union  proposals  are  being  framed. 

3.  FINANCE:  HELP  OR  HINDRANCE? 

Where  a church  that  is  considering  union  depends  considerably  on 
financial  assistance  from  external  sources,  this  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
union.  Either  the  church  may  hesitate  to  go  forward  because  it  fears 
losing  this  external  assistance,  or  the  external  donors  may  endeavour 
unduly  to  influence  the  course  of  union  negotiations. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  churches  negotiating  union  to  cooperate  in 
establishing  institutions  such  as  a theological  college  or  a lay  training 
centre.  This  is  not  only  a valuable  exercise  in  itself,  but  it  is  also 
useful  in  testing  the  ability  of  the  churches  to  finance  a joint  venture 
and  to  hold  property  together. 

Fears  as  to  “what  will  happen  to  our  property”  may  hold  a church 
back  from  participation  in  union.  An  effort  has  to  be  made  both  to 
reassure  such  doubters  and  also  to  show  that  union  requires  that  the 
partners  “have  all  things  in  common”.  The  partners  may  be  of  differ- 
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ent  sizes,  but  among  Christian  brothers  such  considerations  should  be 
discounted;  and  there  are  often  already  weaker  areas  within  existing 
churches  which  are  being  supported.  And  each  partner  comes  to  union 
with  its  distinctive  gifts,  of  which  property  is  only  one. 

The  successful  consummation  of  union  requires  that  full  consideration 
be  given  to  legal  matters  at  a fairly  early  stage  of  negotiation.2 

Where  a united  church  requires,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  exter- 
nal financial  assistance  previously  given  to  its  individual  members,  it 
is  advisable  wherever  possible  to  negotiate  that  such  assistance  be  given 
to  the  united  church  as  a whole.  A promising  pattern  is  that  in  which 
regular  consultations  are  held  between  the  various  missionary  societies 
and  the  church  receiving  assistance,  provided  that  this  church  is  fully 
represented  in  such  discussions. 

F.  Relationships  Between  Historic  and  Independent 
Churches 

At  the  meeting,  this  question  has  been  prominent.  Should  union  be 
limited  to  historic  churches?  Or  can  it  include  Independent  Churches? 
In  some  countries,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  widen  the  range  of 
possible  participants  in  union  negotiations.  It  is  clear  that  this  issue 
will  need  to  be  faced  by  the  African  churches  in  the  future. 

The  meeting  in  Legon  was  privileged  to  have  representatives  of  Inde- 
pendent Churches  in  its  midst.  One  among  them  was  Professor  James 
Anquandah,  Legon,  Ghana,  who  has  summarized  his  views  in  the 
following  terms: 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

God’s  will  for  mankind  is  unity  exactly  identical  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  - divine,  spiritual  and  expressing  the  whole  truth  of  God.  The 
division  in  Creation  was  Lucifer’s  making  and  this  disease  which  he 
passed  on  to  humanity  through  Adam  and  Eve  could  not  be  cured 
even  by  Noah’s  flood  or  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  shedding  of  Christ’s 
blood  brought  only  spiritual  healing  in  the  expectation  that  this  would 
be  manifested  among  Christians  on  the  physical  and  organic  plane. 
Instead,  self-will  and  carnalism  have  proliferated  disunity  among  Chris- 
tians from  Apostolic  times  through  the  Reformation  till  now. 

2.  Our  Goal 

True  Christians  seeking  God’s  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth  should,  and 
do,  desire  unity  — organic  and  spiritual  — and  whoever  perpetuates 


2 See  as  an  example  Proposals  for  Church  union  in  Ghana , pp.  22-23  and  29-31. 
Accra:  Ghana  Church  Union  Committee,  1972. 
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division  renders  his  Christian  belief  and  practice  very  suspect.  “Nothing 
is  impossible  with  God.”  But  it  seems  true  that  the  divisions  in  Chris- 
tianity brought  to  Africa  by  separatist  European  missionary  evangeliza- 
tion will  be  healed  with  much  less  difficulty  than  those  which  have 
been  created  between  the  historic  churches  and  Independency. 


3.  The  Origins  of  Independency 

Solve  the  problems  which  brought  the  Independent  Churches  into 
existence  and  they  will  cease  to  exist!  Below  are  listed  some  of  the 
basic  causes  of  the  emergence  of  these  churches  or  prayer  groups: 

a)  The  historic  churches  did  not  find  it  easy  to  distinguish  between 
Spirit  and  spirit  (I  Cor.  12:10),  so  when  the  gift  of  the  true  Holy 
Spirit  was  received  and  manifested  by  some  members,  they  were 
expelled  from  the  Church.  (In  one  exceptional  case,  the  Ghana  Presby- 
terian Church  permitted  a gifted  member  to  set  up  a healing  ministry 
outside  of  the  church  for  members.)  It  is  true  that  William  Harris  made 
an  original  contribution  to  the  foundation  of  Independent  Churches. 
But  Independency  is  also  partly  the  result  of  orthodox  failure  to  test 
the  spirit  of  gifted  members  of  their  flock  and  to  utilize  these  gifts 
to  edify  the  Church. 

b)  Again,  except  for  one  or  two  cases  in  the  Ghanaian  Church,  the 
historic  churches  have  in  the  past  to  a considerable  extent  neglected 
the  injunction  of  Scripture  to  practice  healing  by  faith,  prayer,  anoint- 
ing, and  forgiveness  of  sin  (James  5:13-15).  Some  diseases  remain 
chronic  for  many  years,  and  where  medical  science  provides  no  cure, 
people  resort  to  traditional  herbal  healing,  often  associated  with  pagan 
practices,  or  to  the  spiritual  churches.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  special 
cases  such  as  Paul’s  (II  Cor.  12:7-9),  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  suffer  in 
the  flesh  to  secure  us  for  his  ministry  and  seal  us  for  eternal  life.  But 
it  is  my  thesis  that  the  practice  for  centuries  of  idolatry  in  certain 
African  countries  and  the  ritual  murders  and  associated  pagan  customs 
have  for  long  alienated  the  Holy  Spirit  and  developed  in  many  of  our 
people  evil  powers  such  as  the  Bible  depicts  in  Legion  or  Bar-Jesus 
(Elymas)  (Acts  13:6-9).  These  evil  powers  do  breed  chronic  spiritual 
ailments  in  the  people  themselves  and  in  unsaved  relatives,  and  those 
can  only  be  cured  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  Church.  The  Church 
does  urgently  need  the  healing  power  of  Christ  and  Paul,  if  it  is  to 
escape  the  charge  of  having  godliness  but  denying  the  power  thereof 
(II  Tim.  3:5). 

Those  good  exercises  recommended  by  Scripture  for  healing  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  need  to  be  utilized  by  the  Church,  if  the  problem  of 
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dual  allegiance  and  ‘braces  and  belts’3  is  to  be  overcome  (Mark  9:17-19, 
28-29;  and  Luke  5:33,  36-39). 

c)  The  historic  churches  have  taken  a century  to  adapt  Western  Chris- 
tianity to  African  needs.  The  liturgy  and  so  on  of  these  churches  is 
still  by  and  large  foreign  and  Christianity  hovers  superficially  on  the 
fringes  of  the  hearts  of  many  illiterates  or  semi-illiterates  and  produces 
dual  allegiance. 

d)  The  Church  has  been  slow  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
polygamy  and  other  social  customs  and  practices  which  do  not  rhyme 
with  the  Gospel.  Many  who  defect  to  Independency  have  these  prob- 
lems. I would  suggest  that  in  future  polygamous  male  converts  be 
clearly  instructed  that  Scripture  is  against  polygamy,  and  that  before 
baptism  they  agree  to  keep  only  the  first  wife  and  to  support  the 
others  financially  till  they  can  find  husbands  or  support  themselves. 

Overall  union  cannot  be  achieved  without  an  understanding  of  each 
other’s  problems,  cooperation,  and  certain  compromises.  But  there  can 
be  no  compromise  in  the  spiritual  areas  and  in  Scripture.  Even  if  we 
were  to  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  compromise  in  the  Spirit,  God  would 
raise  up  from  the  very  stones  a Paul  or  a Luther  to  cry  out  against 
us.  All  African  churches  - Catholic,  Protestant  or  Independent  — must 
try  to  understand  and  appreciate  each  other’s  problems  and  seek  that 
unity  that  characterizes  the  Holy  Trinity  — not  just  any  union.  If  they 
do  so,  the  Independent  Churches  must  surrender  their  independence 
now  for  the  common  good ! 

G.  Conclusion 

At  its  conclusion,  our  meeting  agreed  to  make  several  recommenda- 
tions. They  are  as  follows : 

1 . Analysis  of  the  Ecumenical  Situation  in  Each  Country 

If  unity  is  to  be  achieved,  a careful  common  analysis  by  the  churches 
of  each  national  situation  is  necessary.  Often  initiatives  do  not  succeed 
because  no  effort  has  been  made  to  review  the  total  situation  and  to 
base  actions  on  insight  gained.  The  goal  is  clear  — all  in  a given  place 
who  have  been  baptized  and  confess  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
called  to  form  one  committed  fellowship.  But  how  can  this  goal  be 
reached? 


3 A term  used  by  Rev.  Prof.  C.  G.  Baeta  in  Prophetism  in  Ghana  (1962)  and  at 
the  present  conference  to  describe  the  situation  of  having  one  foot  in  Orthodoxy 
and  another  in  Independency. 
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Such  an  analysis  would  vary  according  to  the  churches  represented  in 
a country.  Is  Christianity  primarily  represented  by  Protestant  churches? 
What  role  is  played  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  What  is  the  impor- 
tance of  Independent  churches?  The  full  value  of  any  study  will  be 
harvested  only  if  an  awareness  of  the  total  picture  emerges. 

It  should  also  be  asked  what  efforts  have  already  been  undertaken.  In 
many  countries,  unity  is  being  pursued  in  different  ways  and  through 
different  structures.  There  are  councils  and  federations  which  provide 
the  possibility  of  collaboration.  There  are  associations  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  exchange  and  sharing.  And  there  are  negotiations 
for  union  in  various  stages. 

Often  these  approaches  to  unity  are  separate  from  one  another.  But 
if  the  cause  of  unity  is  to  be  served,  they  need  to  be  brought  into 
some  kind  of  inter-relationship.  Thus,  any  analysis  of  a particular  situa- 
tion would  need  to  study  how  each  of  the  ecumenical  structures  can 
best  serve  the  ultimate  goal.  Though  organic  union  must  be  the  final 
goal,  it  may  well  be  unrealistic  to  try  to  engage  all  churches  in  pursuing 
that  ideal.  There  is  a need  for  preliminary  forms  as  well  - dialogues 
and  councils  fill  a need. 

Finally,  there  is  need  to  identify  the  particular  opportunities  and  tasks 
the  Church  is  called  to  fulfil  through  its  witness  in  each  country.  For 
example,  it  is  significant  that,  as  a first  step  in  reconstituting  the  union 
committee  in  Nigeria,  the  churches  engaged  in  a nationwide  evange- 
listic campaign.  This  effort  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  gain  a com- 
mon awareness  of  the  mission  to  be  fulfilled  in  that  country. 

Recommendation 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  churches  in  each  country  engage 
together  in  the  production  of  such  an  analysis  of  their  situation 
with  regard  to  the  unity  which  is  required  and  possible  at  the  pres- 
ent. We  ask  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  AaCC  to  be 
of  assistance  in  this  effort. 

2.  The  Need  for  Greater  Exchange 

Much  has  already  been  undertaken  towards  church  union  in  the  various 
countries  in  Africa.  But  there  is  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  these 
developments  among  the  churches. 

Recommendation 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  information  on  church  union  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  be  communicated  to  all  united  churches, 
negotiating  committees,  and  councils  in  Africa. 
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3.  Meetings  of  Union  Negotiators 

There  is  need  for  and  value  in  intensive  meetings  of  union  negotiators 
with  their  counterparts  from  other  parts  of  Africa. 

R ecommendation 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  consultations  similar  to  the  one  held 
in  Legon  be  organized  at  regular  intervals. 
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WORSHIP 


Following  Jesus  to  Galilee 
Sermon  at  the  Opening  Session 
Eduard  Schweizer 


A sermon  preached  by  Professor  Schweizer  on  Tuesday  23  July  1974 
Scripture  text:  Mark  14:27-31 

When  our  daughter  Elizabeth  was  about  three  years  old,  we  were  living 
in  a manse  which  was  built  on  a steep  slope.  She  therefore  knew  that 
she  was  not  allowed  to  lean  out  of  the  window  except  when  held  by 
somebody.  Now,  one  day,  she  was  playing  alone  in  the  living  room  and 
suddenly  heard  the  bells  of  some  cows  passing  by  on  the  road  beneath 
our  house.  Of  course,  she  had  to  see  the  cows,  and  when,  just  by 
chance,  we  came  down  to  the  living  room,  she  was  leaning  out  of  the 
window  in  an  extremely  dangerous  position,  but  holding  herself  at  her 
collar  as  fast  as  she  could.  Isn’t  this  exactly  what  Peter  is  doing  in  this 
morning’s  text?  He  is  so  sure  of  himself,  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  courage, 
his  devotion,  his  convictions.  “Even  though  they  all  fall  away,  I will 
not.”  And  isn’t  this  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  our  various  churches  ? 
We  are  so  sure  of  ourselves.  We  are  holding  so  fast  to  our  own  respec- 
tive ways  of  understanding  the  Gospel,  to  our  forms  of  organization,  to 
our  liturgies,  to  our  credal  formulas.  We  are  chewing  the  cud  that  our 
ancestors  had  eaten,  time  and  time  again  for  centuries.  It  may  be  a very 


•Professor  Schweizer  is  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  the  University  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

•Gye  Nyame:  only  God.  A symbol  signifying  omnipotence,  omnipresence  and 
omniscience. 
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good  rite  of  our  tribe,  it  may  be  an  excellent  doctrine  of  a reformer,  it 
may  be  a beautiful  ancient  liturgy.  But  is  it  the  Lord  who  is  holding  us  ? 
Or  are  we,  all  the  time,  simply  holding  ourselves?  “And  Jesus  said  to 
them : You  will  fall  away ; for  it  is  written : I will  strike  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  will  be  scattered.”  The  disciples  of  Jesus  have  had  a 
dream,  the  dream  of  the  coming  kingdom.  They  have  thought  that  they 
had  seen  many  of  its  signs  and  miracles  while  wandering  with  Jesus 
through  Galilee.  But  now  the  time  has  come  that  Jesus  will  be  taken 
away,  that  he  will  become  invisible  and  incomprehensible,  that  they  will 
be  seemingly  alone  and  lost,  that  no  success  will  turn  up,  and  that  all 
their  courage  and  all  their  effort  to  hold  themselves  will  be  in  vain. 

There  is  no  church  that  would  not  know  of  such  times.  Even  more,  is 
this  not  our  situation  today?  Have  not  our  churches  fallen  apart,  are 
they  not  scattered,  divided  into  evermore  and  ever  smaller  fragments  ? 
Are  we  disciples  with  a dead  Lord? 

But  Jesus  goes  on:  “After  I am  raised  up,  I will  go  before  you  to 
Galilee.”  Jesus  will  be  raised,  and  as  the  risen  one  he  will  assemble  his 
disciples  and  bring  them  back  to  one  band.  Divided  disciples  and  divided 
churches  are  disciples  and  churches  of  a dead  Lord.  The  risen  Lord 
brings  them  together.  How?  What  Jesus  says  is  very  simple : “I  will  go 
before  you.”  He  does  not  promise  us  that  we  shall  all  be  uniform,  all 
use  the  same  phrases  in  our  creeds,  all  worship  in  the  same  form,  all  get 
but  one  central  administration.  We  may  remain  very  different,  so  differ- 
ent perhaps,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  many  among  us  to  recognize  a 
truly  Christian  group  in  the  other  group.  But  he,  the  risen  Lord,  who  is 
one  and  the  same  Lord  for  all  of  us,  will  go  before  us.  Certainly  he  may 
fetch  us  from  very  different  spots,  from  wherever  we  are  living  and  try- 
ing to  hold  ourselves.  But  with  every  one  of  us  he  will  go  to  the  same 
centre.  It  may  well  be  that  we  see  a group  of  disciples  just  on  the  oppo- 
site side  and  going  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction.  However,  just  so, 
they  may  go  behind  the  risen  Lord  towards  the  one  and  the  same  centre, 
only  coming  from  different  starting  points.  If  they  came  from  the  West, 
they  have  to  face  East:  and  if  coming  from  East,  they  have  to  face  West 
to  reach  the  same  centre.  Whether  they  go  East  or  West,  as  long  as  they 
truly  follow  their  risen  Lord  they  go  towards  the  centre. 

He  will  go  before  them  “to  Galilee”.  Galilee  has  been  the  country  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus.  It  has  been  and  will  be,  more  than  before,  the 
country  of  the  mission  of  his  disciples.  As  long  as  they  still  were  hold- 
ing themselves,  they  were  unable  to  witness  to  their  Lord ; for  as  long  as 
they  were  holding  themselves,  each  in  his  separate  spot,  divided  and 
scattered,  their  Lord  was  still  a dead  Lord.  Therefore,  they  could  but 
deny  him.  They  fled  away  from  him  and  so  away  from  one  another.  All 
their  convictions,  all  their  courage  and  enthusiasm  did  not  help  them. 
In  Galilee,  a living  Lord  will  send  them  into  the  world.  From  him  they 
will  learn  to  “account  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them” (I  Peter  3:15).  What 
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is  this  hope  ? None  else  than  their  Lord  who  will  always  be  one  jump 
ahead  of  them.  They  have  given  up  holding  on  to  themselves  and  trust- 
ing their  convictions  and  courage.  They  have  learnt  that  there  is  no  other 
hope  than  their  Lord  himself.  Therefore,  they  know  that  their  hope  will 
only  be  fulfilled  when  he  himself  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  times  in 
order  to  establish  his  Kingdom.  However,  just  because  they  have  learnt 
that,  they  have  also  learnt  to  see  their  Lord  day  by  day,  just  ahead  of 
them,  and  to  take  very  seriously  the  two  to  three  steps  which  they  have 
to  go  today.  They  know  that  this  is  not  yet  the  definite  goal ; hence  they 
will  never  boast  of  what  they  have  succeeded  to  perform,  they  will  never 
yield  to  fanaticism  which  is  unable  to  tolerate  different  approaches, 
they  will  never  reduce  their  living  Lord  to  any  fixed  programme  or  pro- 
ject of  their  own.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  a mere  dream  which  would  not  lead  to  practical  consequences, 
they  will  never  think  that  a merely  verbal  proclamation  of  doctrines 
was  enough,  they  will  never  reduce  their  faith  to  mere  words  about 
their  hope.  They  know  that  there  are  signs  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  and 
they  know  that  nobody  can  believe  in  this  coming  Kingdom  without,  in 
some  way,  already  living  in  it  when  following  Jesus  day  by  day.  How 
could  we  take  all  the  necessary  and  concrete  every-day  decisions  with- 
out that  ultimate  hope,  without  living  by  the  promise  and  the  word  of 
our  living  Lord?  And  how  could  we  believe  in  this  promise  and  word 
without  letting  it  decide  time  and  again  very  practically  in  our  lives  ? 

Around  here,  you  may  see  a man  cutting  his  way  through  the  jungle 
with  a machette.  Just  behind  him,  his  little  boy  follows  him.  He  trots 
along  in  the  same  footsteps  as  his  father,  he  has  to  endure  the  same  heat 
and  the  same  mosquitos  as  his  father;  and  yet,  it  is  a totally  different 
way  of  journey,  because  it  is  his  father  that  cuts  the  way.  This  is  what 
Jesus  does  for  his  Church.  No,  he  is  not  merely  a good  example  to  be 
imitated  or  a wise  teacher  to  be  heard.  No,  the  boy  has  not  to  cut  his 
own  way,  with  only  a good  example  and  a good  teaching  from  his 
father  about  how  to  do  it.  No,  Jesus  is  not  merely  a symbol  for  a doc- 
trine of  justification  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  No,  the  boy  is  not  simply 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a palm  tree  and  thinking  that  his  father  goes  along 
instead  of  him  and  giving  full  satisfaction  without  the  boy’s  following. 

My  dear  brethren,  Jesus  is  certainly  going  ahead,  and  from  wherever  we 
may  come  to  follow  him,  he  will  go  before  us  to  the  same  centre,  to  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is  simply  whether  we  fol- 
low him  or  whether  we  are  still  merely  holding  fast  ourselves.  We  may 
do  so  by  trusting  in  ourselves  and  our  ideas  and  activities,  or  we  do  so 
by  trusting  in  our  correct  doctrines.  In  both  cases  we  are  still  living  with 
a dead  Lord  and  nobody  will  be  interested  in  the  hope  that  is  in  us. 
Jesus  is  going  before  us,  still  going.  He  waits  for  our  following. 
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Abiding  in  Him 

Sermon  at  the  Closing  Session 

Lesslie  Newbigin 

A sermon  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Newbigin  on  Sunday  4 August  1974 
Scripture  text:  John  15:1-11 

We  are  met  around  this  Holy  Table  that  Christ  may  consecrate  us  afresh 
to  be  part  of  his  dying  life,  his  victorious  death;  that  his  intention  and 
prayer  should  be  fulfilled  that  we  may  be  consecrated  in  the  truth  and 
sent  into  the  world  as  one  body  in  that  unity  which  is  the  life  of  the 
i Triune  God. 

That  life  has  been  given,  poured  out  for  the  life  of  the  world  in  the 
dying  of  Jesus  once  for  all,  one  for  all,  on  Calvary.  We  share  in  it  as  we 
abide  in  him,  as  we  are  united  with  him  in  his  total  self-giving,  in  his  sur- 
render to  his  Father’s  will,  in  order  that  we  may  be  united  with  him  in 
his  risen  and  victorious  life. 

What  does  it  mean  to  “abide  in  him”?  Perhaps  silence,  rather  than 
words,  would  be  the  true  exposition  of  this  text.  Yet  our  Lord  joins  to 
this  command  the  injunction  that  his  words  are  to  abide  in  us  (v.  7),  so 
i this  is  not  a wordless  mysticism  but  rather  a personal  intimacy  of  com- 
munion in  which  both  words  and  silence  have  their  place.  To  abide  in 
Jesus  means  to  make  him  the  continual  dwelling  place  of  our  hearts  and 
minds,  to  turn  constantly  to  him,  to  meditate  on  his  words  and  deeds 
and  let  them  have  the  formative  and  directive  authority  over  us.  It 
means  also  to  follow  him  resolutely  along  the  road  which  He  trod,  gladly 
accepting  and  bearing  whatever  portion  of  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  the 
world  the  Father  may  lay  upon  us.  But  this  following  is  an  interior  act 
: before  it  is  an  outward  one.  It  is  a secret  inward  decision,  constantly 
renewed,  to  allow  our  own  ambitions,  our  own  love  of  comfort  and 
security,  our  love  of  praise,  to  be  set  aside  and  put  behind  us  while  we 
; simply  follow  him  in  doing  the  Father’s  will. 

The  meaning  of  this  abiding  in  Jesus  is  further  spelled  out  in  verses  9-10 : 
“As  the  Father  has  loved  me,  so  have  I loved  you ; abide  in  my  love.  If 
you  keep  my  commandments  you  will  abide  in  my  love,  just  as  I have 
kept  my  Father’s  commandments  and  abide  in  his  love.”  Jesus  is  the 
mediator  both  of  God’s  love  and  of  our  obedience.  In  and  through  him 

l 

| *Bishop  Newbigin  is  teaching  at  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birmingham,  England. 
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we  receive  the  love  of  the  Father ; in  and  through  him  we  learn  to  offer 
the  obedience  of  a son.  By  resting  in  that  love  and  following  in  that 
obedience  we  abide  in  him.  Love  and  obedience,  obedience  and  love, 
these  are  the  twin  strands  of  the  cord  that  binds  Jesus  to  the  Father, 
and  it  is  the  same  double-stranded  cord  that  binds  us  to  him.  And  this 
love  and  obedience  are  first  the  secret,  hidden  movement  of  the  will  and 
affection  before  they  are  the  outward  act. 

It  is  thus  that  we  abide  in  the  Vine  and  so  bear  fruit,  for  “apart  from  me 
you  can  do  nothing”  (v.  5).  We  can,  of  course,  be  very  busy.  We  can 
arrange  many  meetings  and  produce  large  reports.  But  in  truth  we  do 
nothing  — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  fruit.  If  a mango  tree  stops  bearing 
fruit,  the  owner  cuts  it  down  and  makes  a profit  by  selling  timber; but 
if  a vine  bears  no  fruit  its  wood  is  good  for  nothing  but  burning.  Chris- 
tian activity  which  does  not  bear  the  fruit  for  which  it  was  intended  is 
of  all  things  the  most  useless. 

And  what  is  the  fruit  which  is  intended?  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  True  Vine 
himself,  the  very  life  of  Jesus  reproduced  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  the 
world  — love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gen- 
tleness, self-control.  When  people  see  these,  even  simple  people  who  are 
not  ecumenically  educated,  they  recognize  them.  They  catch  a glimpse 
of  that  which  is  the  very  life  of  God  himself,  and  the  true  life  of  man; 
and  they  recognize  it. 

I am  speaking  first  of  all  about  an  interior  dimension  of  our  life  in 
Christ  which  is  not  easily  described  — and  certainly  not  of  interest  to 
the  mass-media.  If  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not  a growingly  shared 
and  deepened  experience  of  abiding  in  Christ,  then  it  is  nothing  but  un- 
necessary noise  and  bustle.  The  grapes  grow  and  ripen  on  the  vine  only 
because,  through  a million  tiny  channels  hidden  behind  the  hard  bark 
of  trunk  and  branches,  the  life-giving  sap  is  flowing.  So  it  is  with  the 
fruit  of  the  true  Vine.  Our  coming  together  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, and  our  search  for  the  visible  manifestation  of  our  unity,  must 
have  at  its  heart  the  patient  cultivation  of  an  interior  life,  the  life  of 
prayer  and  worship,  of  communion  and  meditation,  and  of  the  hidden 
discipline  of  daily  self-denial  which  brings  and  keeps  us  close  to  our 
Lord  in  his  crucified  and  risen  life. 

Is  it  really  true,  as  we  so  often  say,  that  our  disunity  is  only  a matter  of 
the  outward  and  visible  forms,  and  that  inwardly  we  are  truly  one  in 
Christ?  It  is  indeed  gloriously  true  that  by  his  amazing  graze  He  who  is 
one  has  made  us  all  his  own  and  therefore  in  him  we  are  one . But  that  is 
not  something  to  make  us  complacent.  We  are  to  abide  in  him,  and  if 
we  do  not  do  so  we  shall  be  cut  off.  Our  task  is  not  only,  not  even  pri- 
marily, concerned  with  visible  unity;  it  is  concerned  with  a growingly 
shared  and  deepened  interior  life  in  him.  That  is  the  reality  which 
makes  the  search  for  visible  unity  necessary  and  possible. 
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The  ecumenical  movement  must  be  more  and  more  a matter  of  learning 
from  one  another  at  the  deepest  level  where  the  true  sources  of  our  life 
in  Christ  lie.  The  mutual  correction  of  which  we  loved  to  speak  in  the 
early  days  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not  only  needed  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  order.  We  have  very  much  to  learn  from  each  other,  and 
correction  to  receive  from  each  other  about  the  interior  life  which  we 
share  in  Christ.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  it  is  the  great  hunger  of  young 
people,  especially  in  the  spiritually  starving  areas  of  the  world  (which  I 
do  not  need  to  name),  to  find  a new  richness  of  spiritual  life.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people  flocking  to  Taize. 
I think  that  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  of  us  our  most  fruitful  ecu- 
menical experiences  may  lie  in  this  area. 

But  there  is  a stern  side  to  this  much  loved  passage : “Every  branch  of 
mine  that  bears  no  fruit,  he  takes  away,  and  every  branch  that  does  bear 
fruit,  He  cuts  back  so  that  it  may  bear  more  fruit...  If  a man  does  not 
abide  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a branch  and  withers ; and  the  branches 
are  gathered,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  burned.”  (w.  2,6)  It  was  a sober- 
ing experience  this  summer  to  travel  day  after  day  for  many  weeks 
through  Central  and  Western  Asia,  through  lands  where  once  were 
flourishing  Christian  churches,  and  cities  whose  bishops  and  theologians 
were  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  to  find  that  not  a trace  of  these 
Christian  communities  remains.  Truly  the  Gardener  has  cut  off  branches 
not  a few.  Note,  says  St  Paul,  “Note  the  kindness  and  severity  of  God: 
severity  towards  those  who  have  fallen,  but  God’s  kindness  to  you,  pro- 
vided you  continue  in  his  kindness ; otherwise  you  too  will  be  cut  off’ 
(Rom.  1 1 : 22).  God  forbid  that  it  should  have  to  be  recorded  in  time  to 
come  that  this  great  ecumenical  movement,  nourished  by  the  secret 
prayers  (yes,  and  tears)  of  so  many  men  and  women  of  God  during  the 
decades  when  hardly  any  sign  of  visible  unity  appeared,  had  become  in 
the  end  barren,  because  the  inward  channels  of  love  and  obedience  had 
become  choked,  and  the  cord  that  binds  us  to  Christ  broken. 

“I  am  the  true  Vine,”  says  Jesus,  “and  my  Father  is  the  Gardener... 
Every  branch  that  does  bear  fruit,  he  cuts  back  so  that  it  may  bear  more 
fruit.”  Pruning  is  painful.  Buds  that  might  have  flowered  and  fruited  are 
cut  off.  Hopes  are  disappointed.  Promising  beginnings  come  to  nothing. 
Patience  grows  tired.  But  “my  Father  is  the  Gardener”.  He  knows  what 
He  is  doing,  and  He  knows  the  fruit  He  wants.  We  can  trust  him.  If  we 
do,  each  disappointment  will  draw  us  nearer  to  him  who  endured  the 
shattering  of  all  hopes,  and  who  is  himself  the  true  Vine  whose  fruit  is 
life  and  joy.  “These  things  I have  spoken  to  you  (says  Jesus)  that  my 
joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  may  be  full”  (v.  11).  There  are 
many  ways  to  describe  the  fruit  of  the  true  Vine,  and  joy  is  the  appro- 
priate one  at  this  Table.  The  Psalmist  says  that  wine  makes  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  and  this  is  a feast  of  gladness. 
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But  dare  we  speak  of  joy  in  a world  where  man  is  everywhere  the  vic- 
tim of  man’s  inhumanity?  Is  not  joy  something  for  the  world  to  come  ? 
Is  it  not  our  business  here  to  forego  joy  and  get  on  with  the  righting  of 
the  world’s  crying  wrongs?  Joy  is  not  functional ; it  is  an  extra  — the 
bloom  on  the  flower,  the  laughter  of  children,  the  flag  that  flies  to  cele- 
brate a victory.  Do  we  have  time  for  joy  — now? 

Only  if  we  abide  in  the  Vine.  Only  if  we  are  following  Jesus  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  Cross  despising  its  shame, 
Jesus  whose  joy  is  fulfilled  in  the  supreme  act  of  obedience  to  the 
Father.  Then  we  shall  know  indeed  that  the  blood  of  sacrifice  is  the 
wine  of  gladness,  and  we  shall  go  our  ways  from  this  Table  abiding  in 
him,  following  him  into  the  world  along  the  way  of  the  Cross,  and  bear- 
ing in  our  hearts  his  joy  — until  the  day  comes  when  He  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied. 
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In  July-August  1974,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission met  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghana,  Legon, 
to  study  the  themes 
“Giving  account  of  the 
hope  that  is  within  us” 
and  “The  unity  of  the 
Church”.  Bringing 
together  the  major 
reports  and  documents 
of  that  meeting,  this 
volume  points  the  way 
towards  a new  under- 
standing of  the  meaning 
of  Christian  unity  — 
uniting  in  hope. 


